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THE GREAT 


Ir is a remarkable observation, made 
by D’Aubigné, “ Let us study the Re- 
formation in Luther himself, before 
we contemplate the facts that changed 
the state of Christendom.” Luther, 
in fact, was its epitome. In his heart 
its seeds lay ; not naturally, but im- 
planted by a celestial power. Luther 
was born of parents whose poverty 
was as conspicuous as their virtue. 
He was early initiated in the hard- 
ships and trained in every department 
of those wants and struggles which 
such a condition is heir to. ‘This, 
however, stimulated his latent ener- 
gies. He learned to despise the 
privations, surmount the difficulties, 
and gather force of character from 
the treatment which might have 
crushed less vigorous and _ elastic 
spirits. His mother and his school- 
master in succession used the rod as 
their weightiest argument. It sup- 
plied the place of reason, training, 
example. ‘This was necessary in his 
case. The religious sentiments first 
instilled into his infant mind were 
in full accordance with the treatment 
which he experienced. He had re- 
vealed to him no bright visions of 
loveliness, and glory, and j joy. Ter- 
tor was the sum total of his religion. 

“Thou shalt not” was the grand 
characteristic of his faith. Every 
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time he heard the name of Jesus 
—that name around which all that 
is holy and beautiful really crys- 
talises—which is the richest tone in 
all the melodies of heaven and earth 
together, the young monk trembled 
with fear. He heard in its utterance 
the accents only of a judge. He 
knew nothing of the Son of God 
except as a consuming fire, and was 
taught nothing of his gospel except 
its strange things, its judgments, and 
its wrath. One can see in this early 
process of instruction the real sources 
of the worst defects subsequently 
developed in the character of Luther, 
and the true elements of those fre- 
quent failings which his adversaries 
have urged against the memory of 
the man, and turned into grounds of 
opposition to the sacred cause in which 
he expended his energies, his years, 
and his prayers. Luther was meant 
to survive all, as well as to taste all. 
There was something in that peasant’s 
son which force could not subdue, 
which privation could not reduce, 
which presented a bulwark and a 
front to adverse circumstances, in- 
dicative of a high destiny and a holy 
heroism. 

He was sent first to a school at 
Magdeburg, and next to another at 
Eisenach; and at each there seems to 
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have been “a Squeers” for a master, 
and “a Dotheboys Hall” for an 
establishment ; thereby proving that 
such institutions are not peculiar to 
Protestant times and countries. Lu- 
ther, at the age of fourteen, had to go 
out to the public streets and sing till 
some one, either to retain or get rid 
of him, gave him a dinner, the sauce 
of which was too often hard blows 
and harsh words. This was a hard 
but yet wholesome tuition. It was 
necessary for Luther's destiny. 

“One day in particular, after having 
been repulsed from three houses, he was 
about to return fasting to his lodgings, 
when, having reached the Place St. 
George, he stood before the house of an 
honest burgher motionless and lost in 
painful reflections. Must he for want of 
bread give up his studies and go and 
work with his father in the mines of 
Mansfield? Suddenly a door opens, a 
woman appears on the threshold. It is 
the wife of Conrad Cotta, a daughter of 
the burgomaster of Eilfield. Her name 
was Ursula. The chronicles of Eisenach 
call her ** the pious Shunammite,” in re- 
membrance of her who so earnestly en- 
treated the prophet Elijah to eat bread 
with her. This Christian Shunammite had 
more than once remarked young Martin 
in the assemblies of the faithful ; she had 
been affected by the sweetness of his 
voice and his apparent devotion. She 
had heard the harsh words with which 
the poor scholar had been repulsed ; she 
saw him overwhelmed with sorrow be- 
fore her door ; she came to his assistance, 
beckoned him to enter, and supplied bis 
urgent wants. Conrad approved of his 
wile’s benevolence; he even found so 
much pleasure in the society of young 
Luther, that a few days afterwards he 
took him to live in his house.” 


This incident not only stood be- 
tween Luther and the mines of Mans- 
field, encouraging him in his de- 
votedness to study and furnishing 
the means of pursuing it, but it im- 
planted a new feeling in his heart. 
He found one element of sweetness 
and of love, where he had hitherto 
seen only terror. He saw, by the 
living illustration presented in the 
character of the wife of Cotta, that if 
men were not angels, they were not 
all demons. It awoke long-dormant 
feelings ; and in after-life he was often 
heard to say, “ There is nothing 
sweeter than the heart of a pious 
woman.” In the hospitable house of 
Cotta he found a home, and studied 
with intense zeal, and profited beyond 
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his contemporaries; filling up his 
spare hours with music, of which he 
was very fond, and even at that early 
age composing some of those ex- 
quisite melodies which are still as- 
sociated with his name. Luther's 
theology has brought him under the 
anathemas of popes and councils; but 
his love and practice of music have 
placed him beyond the ban, and 
therefore beneath the blessing of no 
mean spirit. Shakspeare says,— 
*« The man that bath no music in his soul, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet 
sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils : 
The motions of his spirit are dull as 
night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus. 
Let no such man be trusted.” 


At length we find Luther at the 
University of Erfurth, pre-eminent 
even amid the scholarship by which 
he was there surrounded. Added to 
his diligent and successful prosecu- 
tion of study, there was ever a de- 
votional feeling in the heart of Luther 
which sought channels for its out- 
gushings morning, noon, and night. 
A great portion of every day was 
spent by the Reformer in the library 
of the university. Its books and 
MSS. he perused with intense and 
untiring interest. One day he stum- 
bled on a book then scarce and known 
only by name to Luther. It was a 
Latin Bible. He read it with grow- 
ing interest; he perceived that the 
church-service contained the merest 
fragments of its precious lessons ; his 
eye kindled at the beams of this 
“ light in a dark place,” and his heart 
drank in its teeming and refreshing 
truths, till his soul was rapt in ecstasy. 
“The Reformation lay hid in that 
Bible.” This circumstance would be 
classified by thousands of mankind 
in the convenient receptacle into 
which atheism crowds those mawi- 
festations which its freezing spirit 
will not recognise as divine — the 
chapter of accidents. But it was no 
accident. It was the germ of un- 
folding glories, the first and essential 
link of a mighty chain that lifted 
earth from Erebus to noon-day. A 
Christian disowns the world’s phrase- 
ology. What it calls accidents he 
is taught to christen as messengers 
from God. We present another of 
the world’s accidents. Luther was 
returning to the university from his 
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father’s house, and when near the 
end of his journey he was overtaken 
by a tremer-dous thunder-storm. A 
flash of lightning struck the ground 
within a few inches of the young 
student, and prostrated him upon the 
earth. He felt the nearness of death 
in all its force and awfulness; and, 
ere he was able to raise himself from 
the ground, he began to question his 
soul about its eternal prospects, and 
to conclude that something must be 
done to make his salvation sure. He 
knew not the right way. No apostles 
were near him as they were to the 
gaoler of Philippi. He resolved and 
vowed to enter a monastery, and there 


secure, as he imagined, the safety of 


his soul by this the service of his 
God. Soon after he made known 
his determination to his fellow- 
students and friends at Erfurth, and 
with a fixedness of purpose, charac- 
teristic of the man and essential to 
the achievement of good, he sets out, 
during one of the darkest nights, with 
only two books in his possession, the 
Comedies of Plautus and the A2neid 
of Virgil, to find the Convent of the 
Augustinians. They opened their 
door and admitted into their bosom 
the man of destiny —the greatest foe 
their order ever met. The sequel 
will shew there was no accident on 
that 17th of August, 1505, in the 
history of Luther. 

For a long while after he had 
become a monk, he was ordered to 
execute only the most menial offices. 
Porter, sexton, and servant were the 
unwelcome vocations of the vexed 
monk ; and, as if these were not op- 
pressive enough, he was ordered to 
take the bag—that essentially papal 
appendage, from Hildebrand down to 
Daniel O’Connell—and, cum sacco per 
urbem, to wander, begging bread and 
broken victuals, in case nothing better 
was given, from every burgher. 
When the poor mendicant remon- 
strated and implored permission to 
read, the reply given him was cer- 
tainly characteristic, “ Come, it is not 
by study, but by begging bread, corn, 
eggs, fish, meat, and money, that you 
can benefit the cloister.” This school- 
ing was also no accident. We repeat 
it, there are no accidents in little 
men’s or great men’s lives. This was 
to teach him what is the slavery of 
superstition — what was the curse 
that claye to the terrible apostasy— 
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and to prepare him who could labour 
and drudge so much in the service 
of a convent to care for no toil and 
travail in the service of the sanc- 
tuary. 

Ultimately, however, he was freed 
from the more servile functions of 
monkery, and allowed to study. This 
was a mighty boon to Luther, too 
precious not to be used with all the 
energy of a mind too big for the cir- 
cumstances amid which it was placed. 
He read the Fathers with enthusiasm 
and ardour, especially Augustine ; 
but the object of his warmest feel- 
ings, and the subject of his most 
frequent study, was a Bible chained 
to the convent - wall. Therein 
he drank draughts of refreshing 
waters; but even at this time he 
neither attained nor knew how to 
attain that victory over the flesh and 
that assimilation to God, after which 
he panted. He took wrong ways of 
attaining the object of his sacred am- 
bition. He fasted days and nights 
in succession, and, as a monk, ex- 
celled all his fellows in conformity to 
monkish austerities. Melancthon says 
of him, “ Erat enim natura valde 
modici cibi et potus; vidi continuis 
quatuor diebus cum quidem recte 
valeret, prorsus nihil edentem aut 
bibentem ;” and in subsequently re- 
ferring to this part of his life in a 
letter to the reigning Duke of Saxony, 
Luther himself says,— 


“ Verily I was a devout monk, and 
followed the rules of my order so strictly, 
that I cannottell you all. Ifever a monk 
entered into heaven by his monkish 
merits, certainly L should have obtained 
an entrance there. All the monks who 
knew me will confirm this; and if it had 
lasted much longer, I should have become 
literally a martyr through watchings, 
prayer, reading, and other labours.” 


Luther had within him a thirst 
begotten from on high, which all the 
broken cisterns of the age could not 
satiate. Luther felt his heart to be 
unholy ; his conduct, though vastly 
superior to that of all the confrater- 
nities of Germany, to be guilt in the 
sight of a God perfectly holy, just, 
and true. His great heart beat 
against the walls that confined it, 
like a captive bird against the wires 
of its cage. He multiplied his au- 
sterities, and yet he got no peace. 
One day the agony of his feelings 
was so overpowering that he sunk 
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prostrate and unnerved to the floor 

of his cell. His friend, Edemberger, 

siw his state, and, with the aid ofa 

few choristers, sung a sacred melody, 

which, like David's harp on the spirit 

of Saul, roused the poor monk to 

consciousness. But the aching chasm 

in the heart of Luther was not to be 

healed by such restoratives. The 

vicar-general Staupitz was destined 

to be a better comforter. He had 

himself, even in a convent, got beyond 

its morality and its light. ‘To Luther, 

Staupitz one day said, “ Instead of 
torturing yourself for your faults, 

cast yourself into the arms of your 
Redeemer ; trust in him, in the 
righteousness of his life, in the ex- 

plating sacrifice of his death. Do 
not shrink from him. God is not 
against you, it is you who are against 

God.” Luther replied, “ How can I 

dare to believe in God, so long as 
there is in me no real conversion ?” 
“ There is,” said the vicar-general, 
in words which penctrated to Luther's 
very heart, “ no true repentance but 
that which begins in the love of God 
and of righteousness. That which 
some fancy to be the end of repent- 
ance is but its beginning. In order 
to be filled with the love of that 
which is good, you must first be 
filled with the love of God.” The 
words, “in order to repentance we 
must love God,” shed beams of light 
into Luther’s mind. But the light 
which reflected so much peace also 
revealed so much more the sins of 
the heart. “Oh, my sin! my sin! 
my sin!” cried Luther, one day, in 
the hearing of Staupitz. “ Well, 
would you be only the semblance of 
asinner,” replied Staupitz, “ and have 
only the semblance of a Saviour ? 
Know that Jesus Christ is the Saviour 
of those who are real and great sin- 
ners.” 

This conversation, with others of a 
kindred nature, made a deep impres- 
sion on the mind of the Reformer. 
At length we find him ordained priest 
according to the rites of the Romish 
Church, and the convent also in which 
he had remained two years becoming 
too small for the mind of Luther. 
That monk was not meant to be 
cribbed and caged in a monastery. 
At the close of 1508 he was invited 
and translated to a Wittemberg pro- 
fessorship, and a cell in the convent 
of the Augustines in that city. By 
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and by we find Professor Luther 
giving a lecture daily on biblical 
divinity, for the preparation of which 
private study of the Scriptures was, 
of course, necessary. This private 
preparation was of essential service 
to him. ‘The Epistle to the Romans 
first struck his mind with extraordi- 
nary force ; and one of its quotations, 
the words of Habakkuk, * The just 
shall live by faith,” was the germ of 
those bright and emancipating views 
of the way of man’s acceptance before 
God, which ultimately shook the 
papacy to its centre. His lectures 
had not the scholastic subtleties of 
some of his contemporaries, nor the 
rich and glowing eloquence of others, 
but they had a feature new and in- 
tensely impressive on the age. They 
were earnest, fresh from the Scrip- 
tures, and full of heart. Crowds 
gathered round him. Some applauded 
an orator, some predicted a revolu- 
tionist in the church, others derived 
nutriment and living water, and all 
admitted that earnest Augustinian to 
be no common man. We next find 
him in an old wooden chapel in 
the square of Wittemberg, preach- 
ing as monk never preached before. 
“ An old pulpit made of planks and 
three feet high received the preacher. 
Addressing his hearers from this 
place, as if he had been agitated by 
some powerful passion, and adapting 
his action to his words, he affected 
their minds in a surprising manner, 
and carried them likea torrent whither 
he would.” In that same chapel was 
laid the first stone of the Reformation. 
Those who listened to the outpour- 
ings of a full heart and a fervid 
oratory must have felt deeply. It 
must have looked like Nature break- 
ing forth amid the hard lines and 
tame shapesof Art. A freshness and 
a reality must have come upon the 
souls of the listeners, and taught them 
there was truth in that man’s mind; 
that reality was in that monk’s rea- 
soning, and speech, and discourse; 
and wherever man shines through 
the symbols and the circumstances of 
man, there virtue goes out of him 
and others feel it. 

It is also very interesting to con- 
sider how the very smallest begin- 
nings have ended in the most gigan- 
tic conclusions. That wooden chapel 
in the square of Wittemberg is the 
embryo of our parish churches, and 
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our wide-spread Protestantism, and 
our eloquent pulpits. There were 
many cathedrals in Luther's time. 
but these were not selected; there 
were many eloquent and erudite 
preachers, but Luther was preferred. 
Man makes a great beginning, when 
he contemplates a great end. God 


prefers a very little cause out of 


which to evolve the most glorious 
issues; the power and majesty dis- 
played in the evolution eclipsing 
and overpowering the source. The 


creation of a thousand forests is of 


one acorn. Luther's hearers become 


Protestants while yet unconscious of 


the name. ‘The spirit, the life, the 
clear truths of simple Christianity, 
made tabernacles in many hearts. 
Luther was a minister of the Catholic 
church, and he knew it not; a Pro- 
testant in spirit, though a stranger 
to the outward baptism, which was 
to be in due time. 

About this time it appears that the 
order of which Luther was a member 
sent him to Rome to arrange and 
adjust some conventual dispute. ‘This 
was their end, beyond which they 
neither saw nor anticipated ultimate 
results. But it was the same heavenly 
power that consecrated every incident 
in Luther's life to be a teacher or a 
preacher, that had determined that 
the Reformer of the church should 
personally see its wickedness and its 
corruption where its holiness was 
supposed to be greatest; and from 
the ground that apostles and martyrs, 
apostates and persecutors, had trod, 
should derive yet mightier impulse 
to go forth in the strength of God, 
and plough up by the very roots the 
dark upas tree of terror which had 
overshadowed the nations of the 
earth, and distilled upon all beneath, 
its mildew, and poison, and death. 
Luther stood at last in Rome, that 
cyclopredia of wonders, works, wick- 
edness. The dust of emperors, con- 
suls, generals, the Caesars, the Scipios, 
was beneath his feet; the walls, and 
towers, and temples ofa city where- 
of the name was struck into the 
history of the earth, and in which it 
was supposed were the fountain- 
heads of purity, of holiness, and truth, 
were now spread out before that man 
of destiny. 

At Rome Luther said mass with 
all the fervour of one who was sincere 
in the faith which he lield, and was 
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therefore no favourite with the licen- 
tious and infidel priests there, who 
laughed outright at the honest and 
enthusiastic faith of the German 
monk. One of these priests, wearied 
with the solemn enunciation of Luther, 
one day at mass called out in terms 
such as a disbelief in transubstantia- 
tion and a disbelief of every thing 
true and holy would alone prescribe, 
* Quick, quick, send our Lady her Son 
back speedily!” Luther was invited 
to dine with many of the most dis- 
tinguished ecclesiastics, and during 
these festive occasions he had abun- 
dant and truly painful opportunities 
of seeing the abandoned conduct and 
atheistic profligacy of those toward 
whom he had been accustomed to 
cherish awful and reverential feel- 
ings. One day, in company with 
distinguished Roman prelates, he 
heard one of them boast how often 
he had cheated a lady at mass, by 
omitting the words of consecration, and 
saying, instead, “ Bread thou art, and 
bread thou shalt remain ;” and then 
made them fall down and worship 
with Aergux a piece of bread. “ The 
greatest symptom,” said Machiavelli, 
then living at Florence, “ of the ap- 
proaching ruin of Christianity (mean- 
ing Popery) is, that the nearer we 
approach the capital of Christendom 
the less do we find of Christian spirit 
in the people. The scandalous ex- 
ample, and the crimes of the court of 
Rome, have caused Italy to lose every 
principle of piety, and every re- 
ligious sentiment. We are princi- 
pally indebted to the church and to 
the priests for having become impious 
and profligate.” 

About this time, a text which had 
before exerted almost a creative 
power on the mind of Luther was 
forcibly brought home to his heart 
in the midst of his performance of a 
laborious penance up Pilate’s stair- 
case, “The just shall live by faith.” 
This truth fell on his soul with the 
foree and brilliancy of an electric 
spark, illuminating the chambers of 
imagery in the midst of the strong- 
hold of superstition, self-righteous- 
nesses, expiatory labours, and other 
elements of an earth-born faith. It 
became the nucleus of much that 
followed; it opened the eye of the 
monk’s soul, and he saw all other 
truths and errors through its pure 
and holy medium. 
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A very interesting event in the 
history of Luther was his being 
created doctor in theology, at which 
lie was made to promise to study and 
defend the Holy Scriptures. This 
obligation perpetuated in the chan- 
nels of an outward rite, and as the 
condition of a degree, knowledge 
that had otherwise perished. Luther, 
thenceforth, in full consistency with 
his new sétztus, raised a voice that 
found an echo in the bosoms of a 
thousand contemporaries, “Christians 
receive no other doctrines than those 
which rest on the express words of 
Christ, the apostles, and prophets.” 
Chillingworth, whose name and writ- 
ings it seems the fashion of the day 
to depreciate and undervalue, em- 
bodied the same great truth in more 
concise words, “The Bible alone is 
the religicn of Protestants.” The 
supremacy of this great aphorism 
preserves the integrity and symmetry 
of Protestant Christianity. The pro- 
stration of it is the proportionate ex- 
altation of the Papacy, and its mul- 
titudinous offspring. We must grasp 
it with no trembling hand. Every 
day now contributed fresh light and 
new impulse to our reformer. Doc- 
tors heard for the first time new and 
yet majestic truths from his chair ; 
and the multitude were startled, and 
yet charmed, by the manly and clear 
deductions he brought forth from the 
sacred volume. ‘The secret of his 
power was simply the Bible; he 
urged its claims to inspiration as ac- 
quiesced in—as a postulate already 
allowed, and then riveted every truth 
he taught by appeals to the law and 
to the testimony; and from that 
moment an element of power shot 
through the halls and hamlets of 
Germany, and accumulated on the 
confines of Italy, waiting for the ap- 
pointed hour when truth uttered by 
a monk should be felt to be mightier 
than error upheld by the politics, the 
riches, and the aristocracy of the 
earth. One remark of D'Aubigné, 
at this point of Luther's history, is 
truly good :— 


“The Reformation turned against Ra- 
tionalism before it attacked superstition. 
It proclaimed the rights of God before it 
lopped off the excrescences of man. It 
was positive before it was negative. 
This has not been sufficiently adverted 
to; and yet, if we do not keep it in 
mind, it is impossible to appreciate this 


religious revolution, and its true na- 
ture.” 


The omissions or undervaluing of 
this, the tendency of all controversial 
discussions, is calculated to operate 
incalculable evil. A Romanist’s 
mind will not consent to be desolated 
of all its early and only impressions 
of a religious kind, and to see a 
blank the only substitute. Ever as 
we prostrate error we must prostrate 
truth. Dagon is best overturned 
by the presence of the ark of the 
Lord. ‘The vacuum left by the ex- 
pulsion of an evil and superstitious 
faith must not be left; it must be 
filled with the fulness of truth. This 
great principle was ever present to 
the mind of Luther in the scenes of 
battle that henceforth open upon the 
readers of the Reformation records. 

About this era, the iniquitous 
practice that was gloriously over- 
ruled for the furtherance of the Re- 
formation was practised in every 
portion of the church, and under the 
auspices of its chief bishop. Let us 
look at it. The announcement is 
sent to the chief authorities of the 
city, “ The grace of God and of the 
Holy Father is at your gates.” In- 
stantly the bells rung; the clergy, 
regulars and seculars, form them- 
selves into a processson; the velvet 
cushion on which the pope's bull is 
laid is borne in front ; a grave Do- 
minican, named Tetzel, carrying a 
red cross in his hand, walks slowly 
and solemnly behind, Let us look 
at Tetzel. Two children, who by 
the rights of nature call him father, 
walk with him. He had been con- 
victed of adultery, sentenced to be 
drowned, and rescued from the pe- 
nalty by the intervention of the 
Elector Frederic. His, boldness, his 
zeal, his recklessness of all morality, 
his talent in inventing facts as truths, 
had fitted him for the profligate en- 
terprise in which he was engaged. 

Let us also look at his sermons; 
they are worthy of the man, the mess- 
age and the master at Rome :— 

“ Indulgences are the most precious 
and sublime gifts of God.” ‘ This red 
cross has as much efficacy as the cross o! 
Jesus Christ.” “ There is no sin so 
great that the indulgence cannot remit 
it; and even if any one should, which: 1s 
impossible, ravish the Holy Virgin Mo- 
ther, let him pay—let him only pay 
largely, and it shall be forgiven him. 
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Even repentance is not requisite more 
than this,—-indulgences save not only 
the living, but the dead. Ye priests, ye 
nobles, ye tradesmen, ye wives, ye 
maidens, and ye young men, hearken to 
your departed parents, crying to you, 
from the bottomless abyss, ‘ We are en- 
during horrible torment; a small alms 
would deliver us; you can give it, and 
you will not.’ The very moment that the 
money chinks against the bottom of the 
chest, the soul escapes from purgatory, 
and flies freely to heaven. O senseless 
people, and almost like to beasts, who do 
not comprehend the grace so richly 
offered. This day heaven is on all sides 
open. Do you now refuse to enter? 
With ten groschen you can deliver your 
father from purgatory. I protest, that 
though you should have only one coat, 
you ought to strip it off and seil it to 
purchase this grace. God has given all 
power to the pope.” ‘“ Do you know 
why our most Holy Lord distributes so 
rich a grace? The dilapidated chureh 
of St, Peter and St. Paul is to be re- 
stored, so as to be unparalleled in the 
whole earth. That church contains the 
bodies of the holy apostles Peter and 
Paul, and a vast company of martyrs. 
These sacred bodies, owing to the pre- 
sent condition of the edifice, are now, 
alas! continually trodden, polluted, dis- 
honoured, and rotting in the rains. Ah! 
shall those holy ashes be suffered to re- 
main degraded in the mire?” 


The impious vagabond then quot- 
ing Scripture :—‘ Blessed are the 
eyes that see what you see. Bring 
money, bring money, bring money !” 
Luther says that ‘Tetzel uttered this 
cry with such a dreadful bellowing, 
that one might have thought some 
wild bull was rushing among the 
people, and goring them with his 
horns. Each person paid for his 
indulgence according to his rank and 
crime. Polygamy was six ducats, 
perjury and sacrilege nine, murder 
eight, and witchcraft two. Perhaps 


the most satisfactory explanation of 


the nefarious traffic will be the pe- 
rusal of one of the diplomas :— 


“Our Lord Jesus Christ have mercy 
on thee, N. N., and absolve thee by the 
merits of his most holy sufferings. And 
I, in virtue of the apostolic power com- 
miited to me, absolve thee from all eccle- 
Siastical censures, judgments, and pe- 
nalties that thou mayest have merited ; 
and, further, from all excesses, sins, and 
crimes that thou mayest liave committed, 
however great and enormous they may 
be, of whatever kind, even though they 


should be reserved to our holy father 
the pope, and the apostolic see. I efface 
all the stains of weakness, and all traces 
of the shame that thou mayest have drawn 
upon thyself by such actions ; | remit the 
pains thou wouldst have had to endure 
in purgatory ; I receive thee again to 
the sacraments of the church; I hereby 
reincorporate thee in the communion of 
saints, and restore thee to the innocence 
and purity of thy baptism, so that at the 
moment of death the gate of the place of 
torments shall be shut against thee, and 
the gate of the paradise of joy shall be 
opened to thee. And if thou shouldest 
live long, this grace continueth unchange- 
able till the time of thy end. In the 
name ofthe Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Spirit. Amen.” 


It must be obvious that this pro- 
cess was calculated to acquire exten- 
sive popularity among that numerous 
class of persons whom licentious 
passions urge forward to every vicious 
indulgence, but in whose bosoms the 
moral faculty still retains a degree of 
sensibility sufficient to render them 
uneasy even in the moments of: the 
most vicious intoxication. They 
might sin and purchase absolution in 
quick succession,—their riches being 
the sure measure of their indulgence. 
The temple in the days of our Lord’s 
humiliation had never become such a 
scene of a traffic as this. As if to 
proclaim to the world that thieves 
had the management of the unhal- 
lowed gains, the chest into which the 
price of sin was cast had three keys ; 
one key was entrusted to Tetzel, 
the other to the treasurer of the 
house of Fugger, by whom the toll 
was farmed, and the third was in 
the hands of the civic authorities. 
They dare not trust each other. 
Each viewed his fellow as a thief, and 
God beheld from heaven his house of 
prayer become a den of thieves. 
There is still another illustration of 
the spirit of these unprincipled deal- 
ers. As soon as the labours of the 
day were over, they gave themselves 
up to every species of debauchery. 
The sums which had been scraped 
together, and emptied into the chest 
by the worn hand of labour, were 
spent in gaming-houses, in taverns, 
and brothels. They were the im- 
postors,—the poor people were the 
wronged and bleeding victims. Tet- 
zel and his fellow-harpies dreaded 
nothing so much as the simplest an- 
nouncement of the Gospel “ without 
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money and without price.” An in- 
stance of this is related by D’Au- 
bigné :— 


‘At Magdeburg, Tetzel refused to 
absolve a rich lady unless she paid down 
one hundred florins. The lady con- 
sulted her usual confessor, who was a 
Franciscan. ‘ God gives us remission 
of sins freely,’ answered he; ‘ he does 
not sell it.’ Yet he entreated her not to 
mention what he had said. But the re. 
port of an opinion so adverse to his gains 
having reached the ears of Tetzel, ‘Such 
an adviser,’ he exclaimed, ‘ deserves to 
be expelled, or burned alive.’ Tetzel 
found but few sufficiently enlightened, 
and still fewer bold enough to resist 
him. In general, he could easily manage 
the superstitious crowd. He had erected 
the red cross of indulgences at Zwickan ; 
and the good people of the place had 
hastened to pour in the money that was 
to liberate souls. He was about to leave 
with a full purse. The evening before 
his departure, the chaplains and their 
acolytes called upon him to give them a 
farewell repast. The request was rea- 
sonable; but what was to be done? 
The money was already counted, and 
sealed up. In the morning, he had the 
large bell tolled, and crowds hurried to 
the church. Every one thought some. 
thing extraordinary had happened since 
the period of the station had expired. 
‘I had intended,’ said Tetzel, ‘to take 
my departure this morning; but last 
night I was awakened by groans. | 
listened ; they proceeded from the ce- 
metery. Alas! it was a poor soul that 
called me, and entreated to be delivered 
from the torment that consumed it, I 
have therefore tarried one day longer, 
that I may move Christian hearts to 
compassion for this poor soul. 
will be first to contribute ; but he who 
will not follow my example will be wor- 
thy of all condemnation.” The gifts were 
many; and Tetzel, with the chaplains 
and acolytes, merrily sat down to a feast 


paid for by offerings for the poor soul of 


Zwickan.” 


The people began to sce through 
the gross deceptions practised upon 
them. Inquiries began to be made 
far and wide, in palaces, in halls, and 
in huts. If souls suffer so much in 
purgatory, and the pope has power 
to emancipate them, why does he 
wait till he gets so much money 
What is the use of rich Semsietinns 
for masses for the dead, seeing their 
souls are now rescued by the money 
paid into Tetzel’s box. Human na- 
ture could not stand the gross im re 
sition. A sinner one day ask 


Myself 


sin-broker and indulgence-vender, 
“Can we redeem a soul from purga- 
tory by casting a penny into the 
chest?” “ Yes,” said the vender. 
“Ah!” replied the sinner, “ what a 
cruel man the pope must be to leave 
a poor soul to suffer so long for a 
penny. The miscreant venders paid 
inn-keepers, by promises of saly ation, 
like bank-notes. Tetzel’s impiety 
and daring impostures reached the 
ears of Luther. His remark was 
characteristic of the man, “ God wil- 
ling, I will make a hole in his drum.” 
Opportunities soon occurred for 
enabling Luther to put in practice 
the principles he cherished even 
amid much papal darkness. As a 
confessor, he heard the acknowledg- 
ments of numerous citizens of Wit- 
temberg, that they had been guilty 
of adultery, licentiousness, and dis- 
honesty. On his rebuking them, he 
was told, that though they required 
absolution, they did not mean to 
abandon the sins which they had 
confessed. He refused them absolu- 
tion. They shewed in turn the in- 
dulgences which they had purchased. 
Luther told them their bits of paper 
were of no value ; they must cease to 
sin, or perish. ‘Tetzel heard of the 
daring comments of this Augustinian 
monk, and, mistaking the metal of 
the man, he began to fulminate 
anathemas against him. He even 
lighted fires in succession in the great 
square of the city, and announced 
that he had orders from the pope to 
burn every heretic who should say a 
word against indulgences. Forth- 
with the notes of the approaching 
conflict became louder. ‘This was 
the true origin of Luther's resistance 
to indulge ices, and not jealousy. 
Pallavacini even admits this to be 
in fact. ‘The very nature of the 
subject led Luther to the core of 
Christianity. He might have carried 
on the conflict for half a century on 
Romish principles. But when he 
grasped the lever of justification by 


faith, the whole superstructure of 


merits, indulgences, and purgatory, 
was overturned. Luther's fine, clear, 
and manly voice uttered from his 
predigstahl such truths as these :—“ It 
is a great error to seek ourselves to 
satisfy God’s justice for our sins, 
for God pardons them freely by an 
inestimable grace. It would be 
much better to contribute to the 
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building of St. Peter from love to 
God.” Luther was by no means 
convinced at this period of his 
history that the church of Rome 
was the great apostasy; he believed 
that in the main it was the church, 
and that the subordinate clergy only 
were chiefly in error. Step by step 
was he led to his ultimate and ever- 
lasting principles,—each abuse of the 
papacy evolving a new truth,—and 
each resistance of the popedom in 
fixing that truth more deeply in 
men’s hearts. 

About this time, the feast of All 
Saints was to be celebrated in the 
church of Wittemberg, which was 
decorated with relics of costly splen- 
dour. Every one who visited the 
shrine on the feast of All Saints, and 
confessed himself in the church of 
Wittemberg, obtained a plenary in- 
dulgence. This was just such an 
opportunity as Luther desired. On 
the evening of October 31, 1517, he 
went to the church, and affixed to 
the doors ninety-five propositions, all 
of which he professed himself ready 
to defend, in the University or else- 
where. Each of these contained a germ 
of Protestant truth,—each struck 
at a Popish heresy. ‘To use a phrase 
of Luther’s own, he now “ took the 
goose by the throat.” These ninety- 
five theses are worthy of record. Let 
us read a few of them as samples :— 

‘“©1, When our master, and Lord 
Jesus Christ, says ‘ Repent,’ he means 
that the whole life ofhis faithful servants 
upon earth should be a constant and 
continual repentance. 

“9, This cannot be understood of the 
sacrament of penance,—that is to say, 
satisfaction and confession as adminis- 
tered by the priest. 

“ 3. However, our Lord does not here 
speak only of inward repentance: in- 
ward repentance is invalid if it does not 
produce outwardly every kind of mortifi- 
cation of the flesh. 

“4, Repentance and grief—that is to 
say true penitence—last as long as a man 
is displeased with himself,—that is to 
say, till he passes from this life to eternal 
lite. 

“5. The pope cannot, and does not 
mean to remit any other penalty than 
that which he has imposed, according to 
his good pleasure, or conformably to the 
canons,— that is to say, to the papal or- 
dinances. 

‘6. The pope cannot remit any con- 
demnation, but can only confirm and de- 
clare the remission that God himself has 
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given, except only in cases that belong 
tohim. Ifhe does otherwise, the con- 
demnation continues the same. 

‘* 8, The laws of ecclesiastical penance 
can be imposed on the living only, and in 
no wise respect the dead. 

‘©27, Those persons preach human 
inventions who pretend that, at the very 
moment when the money sounds in the 
strong box, the soul escapes from purga- 
tory. 

** 32. Those who fancy themselves 
sure of their salvation by indulgences 
will go to the devil with those who 
teach them this doctrine. 

‘“* $6. Every Christian who feels true 
repentance for his sins has perfect re- 
mission from the punishment and from 
the sin, without the need of indul- 
geuces. 

«37. Every true Christian, dead or 
living, is a partaker of all the riches of 
Christ, or of the church, by the gift of 
God, and without any letter of indul- 
gence. 

“50. We must teach Christians, that 
if the pope knew the exactions of the 
preachers of indulgences, he would ra- 
ther that the metropolitan church of St. 
Peter were burnt to ashes, than see it 
built up with the skin, the flesh, and 
bones of his flock. 

** 52. To hope to be saved by indul- 
gences !s to hope in lies and vanity, even 
although the commissioner of indulgen- 
ces—nay, though even the pope himself 
should pledge his own soul in attesta- 
tion of their eflicacy. 

© 55. The pope can think no other- 
wise than this :—1ithe indulgence, which 
is the lesser, is celebrated with the sound 
of a bell, and pomp, and ceremony, much 
more is it right to celebrate the preaching 
of the Gospel, which is the greater, with 
a hundred bells and a hundred times 
more pomp and ceremony. 

‘62. The true and precious treasure 
of the church is the holy gospel of the 
glory and grace of God.” 

These and other similar truths 
shot like streamlets of celestial light 
through every part of Germany, and 
even smote with a new shock the 
pope upon his throne. Reuchlin re- 


joiced as he read them, and felt that 


Luther’s Scripture truths would do 
what his elaborate literature had 
failed to do. Erasmus was in ecs- 
tasy, and remarked to the Elector, “ ] 
am not surprised that Luther has 
occasioned so great disturbance, for 
he has committed two unpardonable 
offences—he has attacked the tiara of 
the pope and the bellies of the 
monks.” The purest of the clergy, 
of which order dims were still many 
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comparatively holy, were delighted 
with Luther's faithfulness. The 
Emperor Maximilian wrote to the 
Elector of Saxony, “ ‘Take care of the 
monk Luther, for a time may come 
when we may have need of him.” 

The ninety-five theses were car- 
ried to Rome. Leo, careless of every 
theological question, and prepared to 
admire the heresy that was couched 
in elegant diction to what he thought 
truth embosomed in a rugged style, 
lost the pope in the patron of the belles 
lettres, and pronounced an eulogium 
on Luther's talent, where the safety 
of the papacy demanded an anathema 
on Luther's doctrine. The report of 
the monk’s sentiments and doctrines 
spread in every direction. Some re- 
joiced, some triumphed, some gnashed 
their teeth, some besought the pope 
to burn him, some trembled for his 
safety, some bade him prudently de- 
sist. Luther trusted in his God and 
persevered. 

There were tremendous struggles 
in his bosom, nevertheless. He felt 
he stood alone in Christendom. The 
majesty of power, the pomp of cir- 
cumstance, the prescriptions of age, 
the inveteracy of prejudice, his own 
awful reverence of the church, amid 
whose terrible corruptions and over- 
shadowing darkness he fancied he 
saw still bright emanations of the 
surviving glory ; his consciousness of 
weakness of temper, impetuosity of 
character, and comparative deficiency 
in learning, all weighed upon his 
great mind, and urged him to relax 
or cease his efforts. His perplexities 
within and persecutions without 
would have crushed the energies of 
any contemporary. But he was not 
alone. He had bread to eat the 
world knew not of. Evidently a 
divine power sustained the hero- 
priest, leaving us the lesson we are 
slow,to learn, that the weakness of 
God is mightier than the strength of 
man. It was neither earthly policy, 
nor human passion, on the wings of 
which Luther swept broad Europe, 
scattering the incorruptible seeds of 
truth. There was nothing of the 
earth earthy in his impulses. His 
soul burned with love to God and 
sympathy with men. Truth was to 
be uncaged, the church to be enfran- 
chised, souls to be delivered, and 
Luther's great heart was fitted for 
Luther's great work. Lis was a 
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holy baptism from on high. He 
purged his eyesight at the fountain 
of light ; he refreshed his giant might 
by feeding on heavenly manna and 
drinking large and frequent draughts 
from the fountain of living waters ; 
he had an apostle’s soul and an 
apostle’s enterprise, and he had also 
an apostle’s God. ‘This is one of the 
proofs that God has not forsaken 
any of the worlds of nature, of pro- 
vidence, and of grace. Ever as a 
difficulty comes in the perpetual evo- 
lutions of things, a spirit is intro- 
duced willing and enabled to meet 
it, and when all around is so dark 
and mysterious that all expectation 
of an upshot is gone, some silent ray 
is piercing the mass of cloud, and 
gradually, but surely, giving fore- 
token of approaching day. This 
truth is well expressed in a popular 
hymn :— 


“God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform, 

He plants his footsteps on the sea, 
And rides upon the storm. 


Deep in unfathomable mines 
Of never-failing skill 

He treasures up his great designs 
And works his sovereign will. 

Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take, 
The clouds ye so much dread 

Are big with mercy, and shal! break 
In blessings on your head.” 


Thus has it been, and thus will it 
be, till the mystery is finished and 
the great interpreter pours a flood of 
light over the vast and sacred hiero- 
glyphics that are spread over the 
outward face of things. The theses 
of Luther, fixed on the church-doors, 
remained unimpugned. Thousands 
who came to purchase indulgences 
copied the theses, and took them 
back instead of Tetzel’s parchment 
to their native hamlets. They were 
translated into Dutch and Spanish, 
and spread through Europe with 
kindling rapidity. Rome felt then 
as the heavings that prognosticate an 
earthquake. The halls of colleges, 
the cells of monks, the palaces of 
princes, every one felt how mighty 
are moral elements. “Thanks be to 
God !” exclaimed the erudite Reuch- 
lin, “the monks have now found a 
man who will give them so much to 
do that they will be very glad to 
leave my old age to pass away in 


peace.” “God,” said Erasmus, “ has 
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sent a physician who cuts into the 
flesh, because without such a one the 
disorder would become incurable.” 
“Tam not surprised,” said the Elector 
of Saxony, in the words of Erasmus, 
«that Luther has occasioned so much 
disturbance, for he has committed 
two unpardonable offences: he has 
attacked the tiara of the pope and 
the bellies of the monks.” 

Tetzel, and his fellow-conspirators 
against the claims of conscience, 
Scripture, and morality, at length 
fancied they could prove, from Lu- 
ther’s attack on indulgences, that 
the monk was hostile to the claims 
and pretensions of the pope; and on 
January 20th, 1518, he entered the 
lists with Luther, declaring his in- 
tention and ability to make good the 
following propositions :— 


“Whosoever shall say that the soul 
does not take its flight from purgatory 
immediately that the money is dropped 
into the chest is in error.” 

“Christians should be taught that the 
pope in the plenitude of his power is su- 
perior to the universal church and supe- 
rior te councils, and that entire submission 
is due to his decrees.”’ 

“ Christians should be taught that the 
pope alone has the right to decide in 
questions of Christian doctrine; that he 
alone, and no other, bas power to explain, 
according to his judgment, the sense of 
Holy Scripture, and to approve or con- 
demn the words and works of others.” 

* Christians should be taught to regard 
as obstinate heretics all who by speech, 
action, or writing, declare that they would 
not retract their heretical propositions, 
though excommunication after excommu- 
nication should be showered upon them 
like hail.” 

‘ Christians should be taught that they 
who scribble so many books and tracts, 
who preach publicly, and with evil in- 
tention dispute about the confession of 
the lips, the satisfaction of works, the 
rich and large indulgences of the Bishop 
of Rome and his power; they who side 
with those who preach or write such things 
and take pleasure in these writings, and 
inculeate them among the people and in 
society ; and, finally, all they who in 
secret speak of these things with con. 
tempt or irreverence, must expect to fall 
under the penalties before recited and to 
plunge themselves, and others along with 
them, into eternal condemnation at the 
great day and the deepest disgrace in the 
present world. For every beast that 
toucheth the mountain shall be stoned.” 


We give these samples of the 
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Dominican’s theology, ia order to 
shew the wretchedness into which all 
truth had sunk. We know not 
whether most to wonder at the pro- 
found ignorance or ferocious impu- 
dence of the man. Nevertheless, 
these theses turned the battle from 
the fringes and skirts of the papacy, 
and converged it on the very heart of 
the whole system. The pope himself, 
with his power and pretensions, was 
now placed in the field by the te- 
merity of Tetzel, and henceforth the 
papacy embodied—the apostasy in its 
personation, was to be the object of 
the assaults of Luther. Leo, how- 
ever, looked with contemptuous in- 
difference on the whole subject. 
“Tt is,” said the luxurious pontiff, “a 
squabble among the monks. It is a 
drunken German that has written 
these theses, when he is sober he will 
talk very differently.” A Dominican 
at Rome, however, attacked Luther 
with great bitterness and virulence, 
satirically observing, “ An ferreum 
nasum, aut caput weneum, gerat iste 
Lutherus ut effringi non possit.” 
The main position of Prienas the 
Dominican, to whom we have re- 
ferred, was that the Holy Spirit was 
so exclusively the possession of the 
Roman pontiff, that without the 
pontiff’s interpretation and authority 
the word of God was worse than use- 
less. Luther met this by faithful 
and fearless replies. “If any one 
preach unto you another gospel than 
that is preached, though he should 
be an angel from heaven, let him 
be accursed.” “The wind bloweth 
where it listeth.” “ They shall be all 
taught of God.” Luther lifted gra- 
dually men’s minds from the shat- 
tered foundations of Rome, and 
taught them to repose on the Rock of 
Ages. The rising glories of an un- 
chained Bible overspread the tradi- 
tions of man, and every step the 
adversaries of truth took to crush it 
became only the means of upholding 
and establishing its outpeering ma- 
jesty. The nations saw that the 
pillar of fire turned its directing 
beams to the Reformers and left thick 
darkness on their opponents. The 
awful crimes of the priesthood, the 
venal traffic of the popes, the uni- 
versal debauchery and corruption of 
the whole of that fearful apostasy, 
which assumed the name of the 
church and pretended to wield on 
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earth the prerogatives of God, ap- 
peared more distinctly as the rays of 
truth and holiness broke in, and men 
longed to get rid of the infernal in- 
cubus which intercepted the light of 
heaven and oppressed the holiest 
energies of a On the extinction 
of the follies of Prienas, a less 
subtle adversary broke loose on the 
Reformer, — Hochstraten, the inqui- 
sitor of Cologne. “It is high trea- 
son against the church,” cried the 
inquisitor, “to suffer so horrid a 
heretic to live an hour longer. Away 
with him at once to the scaffold.” 
Such arguments as these are in their 
way effective enough. The Church 
of Rome has always felt much more 
at home in wielding them than in 
quoting Scripture. Luther's reply 
was just as it should be:—*“ Out 
upon thee, thou senseless murderer, 
thirsting for the blood of thy bre- 
thren! I sincerely desire that thou 
shouldest not call me Christian and 
faithful; but that thou shouldest 
continue, on the contrary, to decry 
me as a heretic.” The principles 
Luther had sown, the sparks elicited 
in various discussions, the fresh and 
full draughts which he rejoiced to 
draw from Scripture and distribute 
every where, were not dead and un- 
productive. ‘The seeds shot up into 
glorious and verdant plants, the sa- 
cred flame wrapped empires in its 
bosom and shone with no welcome 
splendour in the halls of the Vati- 
can, and the rills became rivers, the 
rivers oceans, overflowing and defy- 
ing all resistance. About this time, 
1518, Luther addressed a letter to 
the pope, whose fears at length had 
begun to rise from slumber and to 
plead for interference. This docu- 
ment will shew that Luther was no 
democrat — no revolutionary spirit 
fond of change. In fact, it seems to 
have been a great grief to Luther to 
be constrained to make any rent or 
division in the church. Ile desired 
to reform it, not to destroy it. Truth 


alone was his aim and thirst, and if 


church or angel lay upon its fountain, 
restraining, or tainting, or diverting 
its purifying and quickening waters, 
the holy monk was ready, at all ha- 
zards, to resist or dic. 

“To the most blessed Father, Pope 
Leo X., Supreme Bishop, brother Martin 
Luther, the Augustine, wishes eternal 
salyation. I hear, most koly father, that 
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evil reports circulate concerning me, and 
that my name is in bad odour with your 
highness. I amcalled a heretic, an apos- 
tate, a traitor, and a thousand other re. 
proachful names. What I see surprises 
me, and what I hear alarms me. But 
the sole foundation of my tranquillity re- 
mains unmoved, being a pure and quiet 
conscience. Nothing was heard in all the 
taverns but complaints of the avarice of 
the priests, attacks on the power of the 
keys, and of the supreme bishop. When 
1 heard these things, my zeal was aroused 
for the glory of Christ. I represented 
the matter to certain princes of the 
church, but some laughed at me and 
others turned a deaf ear. Now what 
am I to do? I cannot retract what | 
have said.” 


Luther’s spirit shines through 
these extracts. The mind of Luther 
launched out from the petty creek in 
which the laws of the papacy had 
moored it, and swept the whole ocean 
of revealed truth, rejoicing in the 
freedom wherewith the God of all 
grace had invested him, regarding 
popes, and canons, and councils “rom 
the moment of his emancipation, as 
feathers floating on the troubled 
wave denoting the tide’s course, but 
in no respect impeding his progress. 
He seems to have sunk self in his 
sublime subject. There was no 
morbid thirst after mere notoriety— 
no selfish striving to excel and eclipse 
contemporary men. LHe was simply 
the mighty organ through whom re- 
velation gave utterance to the full 
diapason of her truths. He would, like 
some of the illustrious architects and 
painters of former days, have cheer- 
fully consigned to oblivion the name 
of Luther. He wished that Name 
which is above every name to be em- 
blazoned on the pedestals, and pillars, 
and capitals of the sacred fane in 
illuminated letters, and his own so 
recorded that the microscope of the 
curious only could detect it. What 
a majestic contrast to modern dema- 
gogues and sectarians was that lion- 
hearted Luther ! 

We believe that, notwithstanding 
all the efforts made to crush the 
mighty elements which he set in 
motion, that their energy and effects 
are felt still. We must give one 
single fresh instance, which must re- 


vive the drooping spirit of some of 


the descendants of Luther, and give 
them the hopes of a consummation 
which lingers awhile, but beams, 
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nevertheless, in the distant horizon. 


Spain reels beneath the preaching of 


Luther. “He being dead yet speak- 
eth.” Pope Gregory XVI. feels its 
effects as much as Pope Leo X. :— 


« Apostolic Letter of Pope Gregory XVI., 
regarding the state of the Roman 
Catholic religion in Spain. To ordain 
Public Prayers on Account of the un- 
happy state of Religion in the Kingdom 
of Spain, with a Plenary Indulgence in 
the form of a Jubilee. 


“ Gregory XVI, Sovereign Pontiff, 
for the perpetual memory, Xc. : — 

‘The defence of the Catholic religion, 
confided to our humility by Jesus Christ, 
prince of pastors and restorer of the 
human race, which he has loved so much, 
and the charity which animates us for 
all people and all nations, so press and 
urge us that we cannot omit doing any 
thing which we believe to be necessary 
in order to protect in its integrity the 
deposit of the faith, and to avert the 
destruction of souls. The situation of 
the affairs of religion in Spain, and the 
profound grief with which we are con- 
strained to lament, for many years past, 
the misfortunes of the church in that 
kingdom, are but too well known. That 
people, indeed, far from wandering from 
the holy instructions of their fathers, is 
strongly attached to the Catholic faith. 
Nevertheless in this same country are 
found men of perdition ; and their number 
is not small, who, having already inflicted 
grievous injuries on the Catholic religion, 
impiously conspire together with all their 
might, if it were possible, entirely to 
overturn it, 

“For our part, raising our apostolic 
voice, we have, with every testimony of 
grief, vehemently protested against the 
atrocious injuries and evils which our 
venerable brethren, the bishops of that 
country, and the clergy, both regular and 
secular, have been made to endure, against 
the abomination constituted in the holy 
place, and against the sacrilegious plun- 
der of ecclesiastical property, sold and 
adjudged to the public treasury ; at the 
same time recalling to mind the penalties 
and censures which the apostolic con- 
stitutions and the «wcumenical councils 
pronounce to be ipso facto incurred by 
those who do not fear to perpetuate such 
crimes. 

“We had indeed hoped that our 
voice, which thus broke forth from the 


afflicted bosom of the common father of 


all the faithful, would at length have 
been heard ; but by an inscrutable judg- 
ment of the divine will our hope has 
been hitherto disappointed, or, rather, we 
behold the evil increasing from day to 
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day throughout that vast territory, as if 
the Catholic religion were there openly 
menaced with final destruction. For 
there has been proposed in the supreme 
councils of the kingdom an execrable 
law, tending principally to destroy alto- 
gether legitimate, ecclesiastical authority ‘ 
and to establish the impious doctrine 
that lay power, by its own supreme right, 
should rule over the church and all its 
affairs. 

“In effect, this law declares that the 
Spanish nation shall hold no respect for 
this apostolic see ; that all communica- 
tion with it shall be intercepted. It is 
further decreed, that rescripts emanating 
from the holy see, unless they be sought 
of Spain, not only shall not be observ ed, 
and shall be without any effect, but 
they must be denounced “by those to 
whom they shall come, within a very 
brief space of time, to the civil authority 
that they may be handed over by it to the 
government, and a punishment is also 
appointed for those who shall violate 
this prescription. It is besides ordained 
that the impediments of matrimony shall 
be subject to thejurisdiction of the bishops 
of the kingdom, until such time as the 
civil code may establish a distinction be- 
tween the contract and the sacrament of 
marriage ; that no cause should be re- 
ferred to Rome from Spain on the sub- 
ject of religious things; and that, in a 
word, no nuncio or legate of the holy 
see should even be admitted into the 
kingdom with power to grant favours and 
dispensations, although they be gratui- 
tous. In fine, the sacred right, which 
belongs to the Roman pontiff, of confirm- 
ing or rejecting bishops elected in Spain, 
is entirely abolished; and both the 
priests who, being designated for any 
episcopal church, shall seek either con- 
firmation or apostolic letters from this 
holy see, and metropolitans who shall 
solicit the pallium, are punished with 
exile. 

“In the midst, therefore, of this per- 
turbation of the Catholic religion in Spain, 
desiring with all our heart to arrest, as 
far as in us lies, the evils which are in- 
creasing in that country, and wishing to 
bring assistance to our well-beloved 
faithful, who for so long a time have 
extended towards us their suppliant 
hands, we have resolved, according to 
the example of our predecessors, to have 
recourse to the prayers of the universal 
church, and to stir up most zealously the 
piety of all Catholics towards that afflicted 
nation. We wish, then, and command 
that our venerable brethren, the arch- 
bishops and bishops within our pontifical 
jurisdiction, should, in their several dio- 
ceses, in the way they may judge most 
expedient unto the Lord, cause prayers 
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to be offered to the Father of Mercies, 
that for the sake of the blood of his Son, 
which was shed for all, the days of temp- 
tation in Spain might be shortened. And 
that God m: ay incline his ear more easily 
to our prayers, let all suppliantly ap- 
proach the Virgin Mother of God, the 
powerlul protector of the church, the 
tender mother of us all, and the faithful 
patron of Spain—let them also implore 
the suffrages of the Prince of the Apos- 
tles, whom Christ has constituted the 
rock of his church, against which the 
gates of hell shall not prevail ; and also 
those of all the saints, especially of those 
who have rendered Spain most illustrious 
by their virtue, sanctity, and miracles. 
But in order that all the faithful may re- 
double their prayers, we have cranted u 
plenary indulgence in the form of a jubi- 
lee, to be gained by all the fuithful of 
Christ, who will have fervently prayed 
three times with the same intention 
within the space of fifteen days in the 
church appointed by the ordinary. 

“Given at Rome, in St. Peter's, under 
the Fisher's Ring, the 22d day of Febru- 
ary, in the year 1842, and of our Pontifi- 
cate the 12th. 

** A. Canp. Lamaruscuint.” 


The faithful utterances of the 
mighty men of ancient days are not 
dead." ‘Triumphant here in this our 
favoured country, they are yet des- 
tined to make their way beyond the 
Alps and the Pyrenees, filling men’s 
souls with a righteous enthusiasm, 
and giving the ascendency in all lands 
to God's true and Reformed Church. 
Popery may strive, and here and 
there appear to be winning back for 
a time a portion of the influence of 
which Luther and his contemporaries 
deprived her; but there is a power 
superior to hers which shall yet pre- 
vail, and her ultimate downfall is 
certain. Neither is it too much to 
hope that from England, the cradle 
of Divine Truth throughout ages, 
when elsewhere it had fallen well 
nigh into decay, this power is to go 
forth. Already we find traces of its 
working, in the increased zeal of our 
own clergy and in their more general 
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as well as accurate understanding of 
the nature and purpose of their own 
mission; and though, in some in- 
stances, this new-born zeal be tinged 
with the shades that take their hue 
from the ancient apostasy, still in the 
main our hearts are sound and faith- 
ful, for the Holy Spirit is in them. 
There can be no permanent back- 
sliding so long as our liturgy, our 
articles, our canons, continue what 
they are; yea, and the very efforts 
of the few who would fain lead 
us back to drink of the soiled wa- 
ters whence our fathers delivered 
us, tend only the more to keep us 
steady in the paths which apostles 
and martyrs trod in ages long ago. 
Far, far beyond the petty agitations 
of the hour our eyes are therefore 
turned. Wesee in the distance, and 
that not greatly removed, such a 
prospect as would have delighted the 
eyes of Luther to witness. Prussia 
will lead the way in becoming onc 
with England; and when this has 
been effected, all Protestant Germany 
will soon follow. When it comes to 
this—when the differences which 
have heretofore been the weakness of 
Protestantism shall have been recon- 
ciled—when there arises one church, 
apostolic in its constitution even as 
it is pure in its faith, to battle in 
every quarter against superstition 
and error— will not superstition and 
error gradually melt away, even as the 
mists of the morning disperse before 
the sun as he comes forth in his 
might? Yea, verily; the work is 
God's, and it will not fail. There may 
be controversies and dispute ations for 
a brief season; there have been such, 
in some instances painful to witness: 
nevertheless we do think that all that 
has recently occurred will be over- 
ruled for good. It is the troubling 
of the waters of the national Bethesda, 
prior to the descent of the waiting 
angel to impregnate them with the 


— and virtue of permanent 
1ealing. 
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Cuapter II. 


DE MATERIA ET PARTIBUS VEHICULORUM; OR, THE ANATOMY OF A CHARIOT. 


Abstract Idea of a Chariot—Extinction 
of the Philosophical Spirit—Scholia 
on Aristotle—Early History of Cha- 
riots obscure—Method—Materials of 
Vehicles — Wickerwork — Altar of 
Horns— Wooden Carts —Round Num- 
bers — Various Woods—Axle-trees — 
Wheels—Ode from Anacreon—Love 
—“* Letter to a Lady of Rank’’— Ex- 
tract from Fabricius’s ‘ Memoirs of 
My Heart”—* The Fairy and 1”— 
The Yoke—Cato’s Caldrons— Metal 
Cars—Chariot of Ares—A®schylean 
Theatre—lron Chariots in Scripture— 
Seythed Chariots— Brazen Vehicles— 
Piudar quoted — How to study Anti- 
quitv-—Romulus— Golden Chariots— 
Trajan and Chrysostom — Triumphal 
Cars — Pindar again — Logical Argu- 
mentation—-Burst of Eloquence—Ba- 
lance of Power in Europe—Ornaments 
of Vehicles—Natural History of Man 
—Painting Chariots—Importance of 
Vebiculary Knowledge—“ Halt of the 
Bacchic Army in the Mountains” 
—Tiro;. 

“Tr we do,” were our words, 

we — never die!” 

Now whether the pause we have 
carefully marked in the above ejacu- 
lation or imprecation was intended 
merely to add additional emphasis to 
what was about to follow, or whether 
it was occupied in slightly modifying 
the expression that hung upon our 
lips, we leave to be determined by 
the ingenious and ingenuous reader. 
Come to what conclusion he may, 
however, he will perceive that the 
form of speech we adopted really in- 
cludes that other which with infinite 
propriety might have been substi- 
tuted. 

It will soon be evident that we had 
earned the privilege of being as em- 
phatic as we pleased. For seven 
whole hours had we turned over the 
lives of the Ionian philosophers, the 
Dialogues of Plato, the Opera of Aris- 
totle, the Hypotyposes of Sextus 
Empiricus, with a thousand other 
performances of that kind, down to 
the Manuductio of Lipsius, and 
“divil a hint” could we find that 
would assist us in giving a tolerably 
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scientific theory of what a vehicle in 
the abstract is. The only glimpse 
we could obtain was in the Par- 
menides; but that was desperately 
unsatisfactory. However, such as it 
is, the reader is welcome to it :— 


"H xa} regi raves, & w Lwxparis, d a xai yihoia 
Begsusy ay sivas, olay Seg xai wndog, xai pores 
% GAAO Ti aTistariy ct xa) Pavrcraroy, 
Be Te Ae 


The allusion, we must confess, is 
somewhat obscure. Will it be clear- 
er in the vernacular ? 

“Are you in the same state of 
doubt, young man, concerning those 
things, which it may seem ridiculous 
to mention, as bristles, mud, filth ?” 
«xe. 

Those who are still unable to 
apply this passage to the matter in 
hand will, perhaps, not be a whit the 
wiser after perusing the following 
annotations, which we extract from 
the various editions. But had the 
learned men who undertook to elu- 
cidate Plato ventured to be more ex- 
plicit, they would have done so in 
direct contradiction to the first maxim 
of a scholar, which is an inversion of 
the logical rule,— Proceed from the 
known to the unknown. 


Animadversiones in Platonis Parmenidem. 


P. 130, 1. 23. a ' - le p.. 31. 
Bekker. rnaiz, in MSS. enyis. This 
is on the face of it an error of the 
copyist. Parmenides is attacking, or 
defending the doctrine of abstract 
ideas. He catechises Socrates, first 
asking him, whether justice has an 
abstract idea? The answer is, “ Yes.” 
He then makes the same inquiry 
concerning man. Socrates doubts. 
Then comes the above question about 
bristles, dirt or mud (wndés), and 
other filth. It is ey ident that anys, 
“ well-formed,” * or “ compact,” can- 
not have been written by Plato.— 
Original Editor. 

Inads, MSS. wnyds. The text has in 
this instance been impertinently tam- 
pered with. Some scoundrels are 
not satisfied with deserving the pil- 


* Hom, Il. 1, 124, d0dsxa ieraos rnyoi : (valid), &broPoea, x. 7. A. Cf, 266. 
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lory or the halter by sacrilegious 
pillage of churches,* they must 
also lay their impure hands on the 
venerable remains of the philoso- 
phers. Un»yés is the word; which, as 
it means both white} and black,} may 
also mean mud. The old hang-dog 
who has given currency to the false 
reading has prudently omitted to 
affix his name to the title-page of his 
wretched edition, otherwise his im- 
pudent pretensions to learning would 
have been thereby rendered more 
contemptible !— Florentine Annotator. 

Tinaés, Codd. Omn. zayés. The 
above remarks are utterly ground- 
less, since the word xnaes has no re- 
ference to mud whatever. It signifies 
“wine ;”§ and the meaning of Plato 
is as follows, “ Have bristles, wine, 
and sealing-wax,|| abstract ideas?” 
‘Those persons are little acquainted 
with the varied genius of our author 
who can imagine he would remain 
for a whole line paddling like a duck, 
or a Dutchman, among mire and 
filth.— German Philosophical Com- 
mentator’. 

Iim20s, MSS. rnyos. There are va- 
rious interpretations of this word. 
Some contend for one interpretation, 
some for another. But as the dis- 
cussion does not affect the general 
sense, it is useless to pause to sift the 
several arguments that have been 
brought forward on either side of the 
question. — Parisian Marginal Re- 
mark. 

Mnads. In the Varie Lectiones of 
all editions, from the first to the last, 
it has been asserted that the MSS. 
bear xnyis. On attentive collation, 
however, this proves to be erroneous. 
All the MSS. in Europe have +n23s, 
except one which omits the word al- 
together. We must conclude, ac- 
cordingly, that the first editor wore 
bad spectacles, and that his successors 
copied from him.—Johannes Tanrus. 

Not a word about vehicles of any 
description; but I think it evident, 
that 7f mud has an abstract idea, so 
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have the wheels to which it sticks! This 
remark is so just, that it may be re- 
garded as the only one deserving to 
be called metaphysical that has been 
made since the death of Plotinus, 
who in his last moments observed 
that his pillow was stuffed with as 
good wool as ever grew on the back 
of a congregation. 

Philosophers — and what man 
grants so august a title to any who 
differs in opinion from him ?—are 
pretty generally agreed that no mis- 
take is more pernicious than that 
into which those fall who seek to lift 
themselves to a level not warranted 
by their mental qualifications, or who 
direct their attention to pursuits un- 
congenial to their souls, seeking to 
cultivate exotics beneath a cold and 
hungry sky, and wondering that the 
plants they cherish become stunted, 
withered, and at length perish fruit- 
less. The particular application we 
desire at present to make of this ge- 
neral maxim is this, and no other, 
viz. that to metaphysics, and indeed 
all departments of science requiring 
peculiar acumen, subtlety, penctra- 
tion, and sagacity, it is in vain that 
we barbarians apply. Philosophy is 
dead,—her mouth, alas! is cold. 
The province of modern nations is 
but to study, comment upon, and eu- 
logise, the systems of antiquity. 

Ignorance of this important fact 
hath had this result,—that the theo- 
ries formerly broached by those who 
soared far above the comprehension 
of all but themselves (and sometimes 
still farther) have never yet been 
distinctly elucidated for lack of dili- 
gent expositors. The precious gift 
of patience is, indeed, by few en- 
joyed. Men—to resort to an alle- 
gorical trope—open the quarry at 
great expense of time and labour; 
they remove the light stones spread 
near the surface; and then abandon 
the work, leaving unattempted the 
approach towards the vast blocks 
beneath. It is true, that for above a 





* Honest fellow! 
anonymous. 


The champion of xaés, as he confesses immediately, is 


+ Callim. in Dian. 90. xuves xuscv xnyey (media parte albi) Cf. Hesych. v. rnyos. 


¢ Hom. Odyss. E. 388. B30 3 guara xvuars nyo x2raCero. 
Lycoph. 336 has raéxamos xnyis for white or grey 


pirau xed iegveg. Schol. in loc. 
locks. 


0b yAworoyeuhal, 


§ Theocrit. 10, 13, according to the conjecture of Hoelzlin and Upton, rejected 
by Harles. "Ex wiéw dvratis 37201, however, would render this passage of no use to us. 


|| ‘Paes, Poll, Onomast. x, 59. 
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thousand years the world was content 
to occupy itself in writing annota- 
tions upon Aristotle ; 
a space of time, it could not be set- 
tled that he had any meaning at all. 
Many thousands of years more would 
have been required for his system to 
be perfectly understood ; and, unfor- 
tunately, no sooner had the learned 
begun to grow hot in the race, than 
Ramus and his brother blockheads 
contrived to get a-head of them, and 
to raise such a dust on the course as 
caused them to lose sight entirely of 
the nimble philosopher who had so 
long baffled their exertions.* But 
for this unfortunate event, the lover 
of antiquity might now have feasted 
on the sweet smiles of whole libra- 
ries of Scholia on the Stagyrite, and 
have had but one regret—to wit, 
that during his entire life he could 
do no more than peruse their titles! 

Had mankind better understood its 
vocation, there is some probability 
that a more brilliant light would 
have been shed upon the ancient 
chariot, which now stands on the 
confines of the fabulous (+3 wuéixcv) 
and the historical period (+8 ‘erogixéy).+ 
However, what has been done cannot 
be recalled, as shall be proved below 
out of Anacreon; and we must be 
content to grope our way, how we 
can, by the light of the link Philo- 
logy, which, we are assured by some 
modern philosophers, can alone afford 
light to those who would penetrate 
into the sanctum sanctorum of theo- 
logy. 

Let us, however, endeavour to 
submit our imagination to the rules 
of art. “ Disposition,” says Monte- 
cuculi,} arguing in favour of diill- 
sergeants, “is the order in which 
things are arranged according to their 
quantity and quality. Order was 
born with the world, which, when ‘t 
emerged from chaos, received the ¢is- 
position which is at present observ- 
able in it, and which is proportioned 
to the office it is designed to fulfil.” 


Barthélemy St. Hilaire, De la Logique d'Aristotle, t. 


but in so brief 
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After so favourable a testimony in 
favour of the high birth of Method, 
we need scarcely resort to the lo- 
gicians for proof of the fact, that in 
all things it is best to begin at the 
beginning.§ <A conviction of this it 
is that induces us to proceed from 
the history of the rise, progress, 
though not of the decline, of coach- 
making, to an examination of the ma- 
terials—wood, metal, &e.— originally 
employed by the practitioners in this 
art. 

It is as likely as not that the bodies 
of the original wagons were of wicker- 
work. IIomer twice mentions this 
mode of constructing vehicles, by 
which we learn that it was not en- 
tirely laid aside in his day, even in 
war-chariots. In one of these places 
he says :— 

Abros 08 xAubivas tiartzrw ivi difew. 


lliad, ¥. 335, cf. 436. 


* Within his wicker chariot he reclined.” 


True, Plato and Xenophon read 
iorw ivi dey But what did they 
know of the matter? Eustathius,|/ 
no chicken in learning, tells us ex- 
pressly, that Homer uses the epithet 
in question because part of the cha- 
riot was composed of wicker-work, 
which also appears from the fact, 
that the poet mentions rods of the 
wild fig-tree as applied to this pur- 
pose. He further tells us that it was 
for the sake of lightness that the car 
was formed of the materials he men- 
tions, and not of heavy planks joined 
together with pegs or glue; which 
remark renders Stephanus more un- 
pardonable for translating this epi- 
thet as though it meant “elegantly 
compacted, and constructed of wood.” 

Ilesiod, also, lets in some light 
upon this subject where he says :— 

Kowg 83 0" &eQudednes 
Korropivn TrsKToiTW IP domars nai Kooi 
ISTHWWYV. 


Scut. Hezael. 63, seq. 


‘The dust was scattered abroad, being 


ii, p. 242, seq. It has 


heen proved to demonstration, by Dutens (Origines des Decouvertes attribuées aux 
Modernes, passim), that no idea has been brought forth in modern times which has 


not been, or may not have been, met with in the Greek and R 


toman writer ! 


+ Censorinus, De Die Natali, c. 21, p. 126, seg. Lindenbrog. 


+ Mémoires de l’Art Militaire, 1. i. c. 


Juan, canto i, stanza 7. 
|| Ad IL. ¥, t. ii. p. 1419. Basil. 
VOL, XXVI, NO. CLI. 





3, p- 69. 
§ See, however, Hobbes’ Works, vol. iv. p. 65, seq. 


But, above all, Byron, Don 
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raised by the chariot woven of wicker. 
work and the horses’ hoofs.” 


It is true that Geettling imagines 
that we ought not to translate this 
passage as though it referred to 
woven, but merely to “ well-compact- 
ed” chariots, in confirmation of which 
opinion he quotes Callimachus : *— 


‘OD icrasxs Bumov AwodrAwy. 


But the poet is describing the 
building up of an altar with horns,t 
which may easily be supposed to 
have been intertwined together in a 
curious manner. Ergo or argal} 
—this proves nothing against wicker- 
chariots. 

Besides, argument, like a crab, 
sometimes walks backwards. From 
the practice of late we infer that of 
primitive nations; and it is certain 
that ancient customs, opinions, and 
prejudices, are more rife on the banks 
of rural rivulets than on those of 
commercial streams. All old su- 
perstitions linger in the country; 
they fly from the sound of “ falling 
chimney-pots.” The man of Thessaly 
would have scratched his eyes nei- 
ther out nor in had he dwelt in 
Regent Street. 

All this means that the bean-carts 
of basket-work mentioned by Varro§ 
may possibly have been relics of the 
remotest antiquity. 

Eustathius,|| in the passage above 
referred to, mentions, as we have 
seen, a second class of vehicles, 
namely, such as were composed of 
massive wood-work, solidly joined 
together by pegs or glue, and des- 
tined to the transport of heavy arti- 


cles —the instruments or objects of 


trade and agriculture. From this 
testimony we might infer that this 
same species of wagons was not, like 
a canoe, made of one piece ; but since 
we have an authority to adduce, let 
us infer nothing. 


* In Apoll. 61. 


Cf. Suid. v. wAéxos, t. ii. p. 540. 
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Is there a man who breathes this vital 
air, 

And hath of knowledge such a meagre 
share, 

As not to know what every wheelwright 
knows,— 

One hundred pieces just a car compose? 


So sings Hesiod.{ But it is pro- 
bable, as Tzetzes has before re- 
marked, that one hundred in this 
passage is merely an expression to 
signify a great many. Men love to 
speak in round numbers, for this im- 
presses others with an idea of their 
sagacity; and rhetoricians tell us 
that to assert boldly is the best way 
to be believed,——in other words, 
“throw a great deal of mud, and 
some will stick.” 

There are varieties in woods. For 
example, my friend Robert’s head- 
piece is of a different material from 
my friend Henry's; yet the one is as 
hard as the other. But again, a 
hatchet will split some kinds, others 
require the wedge. Once more, to 
avoid obscurity, many species are 
peculiarly fit for chariot - making, 
many less so; many are adapted for 
one portion, not at all for another. 
Generally speaking, fir** was esteemed 
in antiquity for its lightness; the 
ash ff for its strength and pliability ; 
the ilex, the scarlet oak, and the 
elm, for other estimable qualities.{{ 

Leather for shoes, cloth for coats; 
balm for my wounds, vinegar for 
yours; whips for you, fans for me; 
for you the fire, for me the fun. 
Such was the theory of the sage 
Manchegan, when he proceeded to 
the disenchantment of Dulcinea del 
Toboso. In accordance with these 
views, the ancients thought that dif- 
ferent parts of a vehicle should be 
made of different woods, e. g.—the 
ilex, the box, the elm, the mast- 
Learing beech, and the ash, were pre- 
ferred for axle-trees, in which great 
strength is necessary.§§ This renders 


Etym. Mag. 676, 19. 


t Cf. Apollon, Rhod. ii. 1175; Polit. Miscell. c. 52; Martial, ix. 43 ; 
Heroid. Epist. xxi. 99; Eustath. ad Il. A. t. i. p. 450. 
t Vid. Shakspeare, Hamlet, act v. sc. 1. 


§ De Ling. Lat. |. iv. p. 47. 


Rom. 1557. 


| Ad Il. ¥. t. ii. p. 1419. Jetius copies from a bas-relief in the Villa Barbarini 


a vehicle of this description. 
Q "Eoy. xa: Hy. 456. 


Specimens are also to be seen on the column of Trajan. 
** Plin. xvi. 42, 


tt Idem, xvi, 43. 


$¢ Theoph. Hist. Plant. iii. 10,1; v. 7, 6. 


§§ Plin. xliv. 43. 


Theoph. Hist. Piant. v.7, 6; iii. 10, 2. 


The word axis is used by Juvenal and Silius Italicus for the whole vehicle. 





Virg. Georg. iii. 172. 
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extremely probable the idea of Barth, 
who derives fraxinus “a fraxendo, 
quia fragilis est!” The same scholar, 
also, endeavours to persuade us that 
* stridula fraxinus,” in Clandian,* re- 
fers toa spear ; but “creaking spears” 
are very unlikely birds, whilst to 
find a creaking axle-tree, we have 
but to be sparing of our grease. 
Besides, in Ovid} there occurs a line 
which makes clear for our side of the 
question,— 

“ Stridula Sauromates plaustra bubulcos 

agit.” 

The wheels were sometimes made 
of platane wood ; and the more sim- 
ple kind were composed of a single 
piece. But it was not long before 
spokes came into fashion. In Homeric 
times, the chariots of the gods had 
eight spokes, whilst mortals were 
satisfied with six. Ixion was bound 
to a wheel with only four. We 
read, on the other hand, in some au- 
thors, of twelve. The wood of the 
cornel-tree was considered especially 
recommendable.s§ 

Wheels, as our more sagacious rea- 
ders are doubtless aware, are circular, || 
and move with a swift motion, when 
either drawn or propelled by force. 
For this reason they are often intro- 
duced by the poets into their similes. 
Thus Anacreon in his— 


Ode on Himself, vi. 
“ On beds of myrtles, lotuses, 
And all the flowers that grow 
On banks where winds from southern 
climes 
At morn and evening blow ; 
Or where the meadows, clothed in green, 
Bricg forth, midst summer showers, 
Their offspring of the perfumed breath ; 
Or where, in secret bowers, 

The odours of the violets 
‘Their modest couch disclose, 

With foaming goblet near at hand, 
I would for aye repose ; 

Whilst Eros, clothed in simple garb, 
The wine pours out for me, 

And bids me taste the present joys 
From melancholy free. 

When it is past, no man can e’er 
Recall one single day ; 

For, like a charict-wheel, time rolls 
Unceasingly away. 


* In Rufin. |. i. v. 276, 


t Called tympana by the Latin writers. 
Cf. Prob, ad Georg. i. 165, et Pignor. de Servis, p. 87. 


§ Plin. xvi, - 40. 
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And when tbe hour is come at last, 
When we must bid adieu 

To this fair world, its hills and plains, 
Its skies serenely blue, 

No prayers, no weeping can suffice 
The stern Fates to appease. 

We leave behind a little dust 
That’s scatter’d to the breeze ; 

Why should we then anoint a stone, 
Or bathe the earth in wine ? 

For man alone along the hills 
Luxuriant spreads the vine. 

If this be so, whilst yet I live 
I will rejoice and sing, — 

Come bring the fragrant unguents, 
And the crowns of roses bring ; 

And come, my love, unto my side, 
And with thy heavenly smile, 

Thy sparkling eyes and accents soft, 
The tedious moments while. 

I know no grief whilst thy white arm 
Around my neck is cast ; 

For future ills I care not, 
And forgotten are the past. 

Not all the nymphs that ‘neath the wave 
In amber palace dwell, 

Immortal in their loveliness, 
Could please my soul so well. 

Oh, Eros! grant me thus to live, 
And grant me thus to die! 

When stern Death beckons me away, 
I shall not wish to fly ; 

But let it be when all my woes 
And all my cares are fled, 

I would with cheerful brow descend 
To the mansions of the dead.” 


We shall not go to Plato for a 
definition, albeit we mean to enlarge 
a little upon love. That enthusiasm 
which absorbs our material and our 
spiritual beings in one glow, is as 
indefinable as a self-evident proposi- 
tion. We feel its influence, and we 
bow to it; but we cannot tell whence 
it cometh, scarcely whither it goeth. 
Though its foot be planted firmly in 
the substantial world, it lifts its head 
above the clouds; it connects us in- 
dissolubly with this and indissolubly 
with another state of existence. Let 
it attempt to rise on tiptoe from its 
basis, and its head will shrink from 
its altitude. ‘The vanishing point is 
indifference, equidistant to an inch 
from the extremities. 

This, however, is mathematical. 
Abandoning Euclid, let us hearken 
to F abricius. The reader has already 


+ Trist. Eleg. iii. 
Virg. Georg. ii. 444, 


12, 30. 
Philarg. ad loc. 


i Hence called xéx20 by Homer. Pausan, ap. Eustath. ad Il. E. t. i. p. 436; 


éurvé also signified a wheel. 


Hesych. in v. 
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perused one of his effusions ; to wit, 
“The Land of Dreams.” What says 
he of love? In the comedy of the 
Wreath, we find this passage :— 


“ Clouds aloft 

Upon the golden ladders by the sun 

Thrown down to earth, ascend not; tender 
birds 

Unto the nests fill’d with their craving 
brood, 

Or souls to heaven, fly not more eagerly, 

‘Than doth the heart with passion’s pinions 
fledged 

To what it loves.” 


Again, in the Rejected Lover :— 


*«*« A, Oh, teach me, if thou canst, the 
art of love! 
B. Loving’s an art that’s easier learn’d 
than lost. 
The difficulty’s this :—to love in season ; 
To love those whom we should, and how 
we should ; 
Not to love hotly, madly, furiously, — 
Such is the love of tigers ; not to love 
With tearful eyes and strange fantastic 
passion, 
That’s full of contradictions, wills, and 
wants, 
Ungrounded hopes,and unprovoked fears, 
Such is the love of boys and silly girls ; 
But to love like a man, as one who will 
Into the delicate soul of her he loves 
Pour his whole being : — thence receive 
his form ; 
Pour molten gold into a flower’s chalice ; 
There seek his second shape ; for he who 
loves 
Cannot remain the same, but must recast 
His very nature. 
A. How can I possess her ? 
Teach me not how to feel, but how to 
conquer !” 


These, however, are but fictitious 


thoughts put into the mouths of 


fictitious personages. But Fabricius, 
too, had loved ; and in his last work, 
entitled Memoirs of My Heart, has 
he described all his feelings, all his 
hopes, all his disappointments :— 


“* When yet young,” he observes in an 
early chapter, ‘‘ I beheld the beautiful 
and accomplished Lady * * *, Un- 
experienced in the ways of the world, 
and dazzled by her person and manners, 
1 imagined that I loved her; and with 
still greater simplicity conceived that I 
was destined to make an impression upon 
her heart. If ever these pages meet 
the eye of a stranger, he will smile at 
the frankness with which I confess that 
it was my firm conviction that the fol- 
lowing verses contained a declaration of 


[July, 


passion which was not only appropriate, 
but calculated to ensure certain success : 


Letter to a Lady of Rank. 


Beauty and wealth, rank, honour, all are 
thine, 
Admiring crowds cast roses at thy 
feet : : 
My pen and busy thoughts alone are 
mine, 
Around these brows the winds of winter 
beat. 
And yet a glance from that serene blue 
eye 
Hath tempted my adventurous flight to 
move 
Nearer unto thy throne within the sky. 
What can a poet do to win thy love ? 


I am not skill’d in flattery of kings ; 
1 have not set my foot within a court; 
Where humblemirth from humble bosoms 
springs, 
There —there alone for friendship I 
resort. 
From palaces I shall have turn’d away, 
Along the green and wide-spread fields 
to rove, 
Yet throw upon my troubled soul one 
ray : 
What can a poet do to win thy love? 


I cannot eloquently urge my plea ; 
I have not sought in battle-fields a 
name ; 
I have not cross’d the dark tides of the 
sea, 
Nor girt the world in vain pursuit of 
fame. 
Upon my brows no high-heap’d honours 
press, 
No title-deeds my unmix’d lineage 
prove, 
Yet am I proud of mine own humbleness : 
What can a poet do to win thy love? 


On every side appears a brilliant throng, 
Eager to catch from that sweet lip one 
smile ; 
Homage attends where’er thou mov’st 
along, 
And I aside unmark’d must stand the 
while. 
Al! could’st thou penetrate into my soul 
With the keen eye of Him who sits 
above, 
How would my passion far surpass the 
whole ! 
What can a poet do to win thy love? 


And yet in thought these suitors dare en- 
joy— 
Dare breathe with a rude breath upon 
thy charms — 
Dare all the tender arts of love employ— 
Dare clasp thy yielding form within 
their arms ! 
Away, away! cruel thoughts forsake my 
side, 
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Far off I see with fluttering wings a 
dove,— 
’Tis Hope that goes before me asa guide: 
What can a poet do to win thy love? 


When from my fancy, at the hour of 
night, 
Spring dreams, like flowers, from daily 
scatter’d seeds ; 
What form gleams radiantly before my 
sight, 
Wandering along the visionary meads? 
In the same thread at first indulgent Fate 
Mingled, perchance, our fortunes as she 
wove ; 
Ah,no! for I am poor and thou art great : 
What can a poet do to win thy love? 


If passion deeply felt could touch thy 
heart ; 
Orthese complaints, traced with a burn- 
ing hand,— 
Warm from the soul, but wet with tears 
— impart 
One spark of pity or one smile com- 
mand ;— 
If poetry one gentle thought could raise, 
I would in every ruin, hill, vale, grove, 
Chant my too feeble verses in thy praise : 
What can a poet do to win thy love? 


“T never received an answer ;—but 
whilst I write the old feelings revive, and 
it is impossible for me to describe my 
humiliation.” 


Some friends of Fabricius have in- 
formed us that, for several years, he 
could never hear that lady’s name 
mentioned without turning pale. But, 
an Olympiad later, he was seized with 
a passion of a far different character. 
We regret not being able to com- 
memorate his loves with Maria. The 
following passage only are we enabled 
to extract from his unpublished Me- 
moirs :— 


“ Winter approached, and I and Maria 
still remained wandering hand in hand 
amid the uncertain twilight of the pas- 
sions. For my part, during that delirium, 
I discovered, in the most simple oc- 
currences, a well-spring of pleasure un- 
known to others. Love had kindled in 
my mind so pure and bright a flame, that 
all the unformed ore admitted by the 
portals of my senses, I fashioned into 
materials of enjoyment. The war of the 
elements, amidst which nature was dying 
her annual death, reached me not; for 
how can a heart brimful of youth and 
delight be swayed by the weather, and 
the seasons, and the thousand little things 
which men suffer to make them miserable 
here below? All things, when the mind 
18 in such a state, pass into it through 
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the fancy, and suggest strange and un- 
earthly thoughts far removed from our 
own sufferings. ‘The drifting snow carries 
the imagination far—far over the pale 
country to contemplate the rugged Alps, 
and trace fantastic resemblances for them 
which express by their own imperfection 
our idea of their majesty and grandeur. 
Sometimes the fancy likens their glittering 
peaks to ranges of vast spear-points, or to 
rows of white-locked old men sitting medi- 
tating upon past ages; it plunges then 
amidst the sombre pine-forests ; hovers 
over the whirling torrents; climbs the 
huge slopes of the mountains ; soars with 
the eagle through storm and tempest ; 
and, weary at length, flies towards other 
regions, and spreads its wings in the 
eternal summer of the south. Dilating 
anon it compasses the whole globe, over 
the back of that huge green dragon, the 
sea, which coils about it, ponders on the 
origin of all things,—on natural pheno- 
mena, on thunder, lightning, hurricanes, 
earthquakes, volcanoes, deluges; and, 
quitting these heights, at length descends 
into the valley of melancholy, to brood 
over graves in solitary cemeteries. Here 
it can meditate at will on the uncer- 
tainty of human life, on the plagues, 
famines, and wars, which blacken the faces 
of family monuments, and, looking in- 
wards, learn to be humble. But, in the 
midst of all these sublime speculations, 
one glance from a bright eye, one touch 
from a warm hand, a sigh, a word, may 
cause thought to give way to sensation, 
and teach us the lesson that man is not 
made only to speculate and build theories 
and penetrate into the vast solitudes 
whitber the soul wanders in its reveries.” 


It would be unjust, however, to 
the memory of this poet, were we to 
allow the impression to remain upon 
the reader’s mind that he was always 
inthe clouds. No, no! many a bottle 
have he and I cracked together ; and 
many a witty repartee was he wont 
to cast forth at our social reunions, 
with an ease and a grace peculiar to 
him. He well knew, however, on 
most occasions to restrain himself 
within the bounds of moderation ; 
and when the excess of his benevolence 
led him into any unwonted excess, he 
always had some excuse to bring for- 
ward, so appropriate and original, 
that it was impossible not to think 
better of him. It will easily be per- 
ceived that the following lines contain 
a mysterious allusion to a circum- 
stance which might have been de- 
scribed in a much less romantic 
vein :— 
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The Fairy and I. 


* By a stream, on a rock’s summit, 
I stood when light grew dim ; 
And saw, like a lead plummet, 
A fay jump in to swim. 
Like a stray moonbeam he seeméd, 
As he glanced from the rim ; 
He eyed me well I deemed, 
And [ look’d sharp at him. 
At length he said unto me, 
* Wilt have a dip also?’ 
A tremor ran all through me, 
Yet I durst not utter no. 
So, stripping off my garments, 
1 laid them on the brink, 
Among the noxious varments, 
And then jump‘d in to drink. 
The water it was chilly, 
‘ This is a sad affair !’ 
I wish'd for Piccadilly 
And also Grosvenor Square. 
Close by my side the fairy 
Did briskly kick about. 
Says he, ‘ If you’re contrary, 
I'l! smother you all out!’ 
‘ I am quite at your service,’ 
Says I, with civil grin ; 
‘ To water I’m impervious,’— 
A pint I then took in. 
Says he, ‘ You're a good fellow, 
And seem to like the fun ; 
So here about we'll wallow, 
Till riseth up the sun,’ 
This prospect was quite cheering, 
It had not yet struck ten ; 
Eight hours till morn’s appearing ! 
And must I swim till then? 
So I long time did ponder, 
And then to him did say,— 
‘ Young chap, do you see yonder 
The streaks of coming day ?” 
By this speech | was undone, 
For he said, ‘ I know well, 
Those are the lights of London, 
Somewhere about Pall Mall ; 
So as you've tried to cheat me, 
I'll break your every bone !’ 
Then he began to beat me, 
And I began to groan ; 
And when he'd done he threw me 
Upon the bank to faint ; 
And with what he did to me, 
I now the world acquaint.” 


So much for wheels and their as- 
sociations. Proceeding now to the 
yoke, we find that this was an im- 
portant part of an ancient vehicle, 
generally kept separate from the 


beam,* and hung up on a peg. It 
had in the centre an omphalos, or 
button, and was provided with rings. 
Homer f describes the process of bind- 
ing it to the beam; and from other 
sources { we learn that it was formed 
of box, yew, or maple, and sometimes 
of the carpinus (a kind of oak, plane- 
tree, or maple, hedge-beech, or horn- 
bean). 

Cato§ philosophically observes that 
caldrons, kettles, and watering-pots, 
should be made of brass, but wagons 
of wood andiron. What then could 
the poets have been thinking of when 
they talk of entire cars of metal ? 
Let us examine their testimonies one 
by one; and, by arguments drawn 
(we will not say from common sense, 
but) from logic and philosophy, re- 
fute or explain them. Claudian | first 
presents himself, but he is both an 
ignorant and a prejudiced writer ; at 
least if we believe he intends every 
thing he says to be credited. Listen, 
however, to him ; and, as the Orientals 
properly subjoin, understand ; for to 
listen and not to understand is the 


part of a fool or a post, neither of 


which we can possibly suppose any 
of our readers to be :— 


“ Be not ashamed, Mars’s battleaxe, 
Which all beboiders fear, 

By wreaths of myrtle shaded thick 
In peaceful hands to bear. 

The gleaming breastplate for the robe, 
By Latians worn forsake ; 

And let the rolling iron car 
Brief time for resting take ; 

Whilst the loosed horses tired with war, 
Through those fields wander wide, 
‘That stretch along where swift and clear 

Eridanus doth glide.” 


On first glancing at this passage, 
we were tempted to perceive in it an 
allusion to the steam-carriage ; but 
our enthusiasm was checked by 
Scheffer, who delivers it as his opinion 
that this same metallic vehicle is 
merely introduced poetically to clothe 
with additional terror the God of War. 
Possibly we are both in the wrong, 
and the iron chariot in question may 
turn out to be no more than a brass 


* Temo is used by Juvenal (Sat. iv. 126) for the whole chariot. On the deriva- 
tion of the word, cf. Varro, De Ling. Lat. lL. vi. p. 95. Philox. v. Temo. Gloss. 


Vet. v. pues. 


T fl. a. 271. 


¢t Vitruv. ii, 9. Plin. Nat. Hist. xvi, 15. Theoph, Hist. Plant. v.7. Virgil 


Georg. i. 173. 


§ Ap. Stol. ap. Varro, De Re Rust. i. 22. 
| De Quat. Cons, Hon, 14, seg. Cf. Martial. x. 10, Herodian, vii. 6, 2, seg. 
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cannon. On that point, however, we 
are not prepared to decide. At any 
rate we can safely affirm that the 
loose manner of speaking adopted by 
ancient poets has rendered the mo- 
derns excessively cautious in the use 
of their epithets. ‘Thus when M. le 
Févre, in his Lives of the Greek 
Poets, suddenly breaks out into the 
following exquisitely appropriate de- 
scription of the decorations of the 
Eschylean theatre, he was compelled 
to introduce a chariot made of no- 
thing :-— 


“ Aigles, vantours, serpens, grifons, 

Hippocentaures et T'yphons, 

Des Taureaux furieux, dont la gueulle 
beante 

Eust transi de frayeur le grand cheval 
d’ Atlante, 

Un char, que des dragons estincelaus 
déclairs 

Promenoient en siffant par le virde des 
airs : 

Demogorgon encor a la triste figure, 

Et !’Horreur et la Mort s'y voyoient én 
peinture,”’* 


We should not lose sight of the 
fact, however, that chariots of iron 
are twice mentioned in Scripture :— 

1. “ He drave out the inhabitants 
of the mountains ; but could not drive 
out the inhabitants of the valley, 
because they had chariots of iron.” F 

2. “ Sisera gathered together all his 
chariots, even nine hundred chariots 
of iron.” ¢ 

But though Castalius, the Greek, 
the Syrian, and the Arabian trans- 
lators, agree in imagining vehicles of 
massive iron to be meant, Junius, 
Tremellius, and Probability, are 
against this supposition. 

One of the old interpreters of the 
Scriptures, perceiving the difficulty, 
has substituted for iron chariots 
chariots with secythes, but without 
sufficient authority. It is certain, 
however, that Xenophon is mistaken 
in imagining that Cyrus the Great 
was the originator of this warlike 


* Vie d’Eschyle, p. 54. : 
§ Diod. Sicul. 1. ii. p. 19; Q. Curtius, iv. 1 


iii, 24; Lucret. v. 1293; 


r Judges 
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machine, since Ninus possessed no 
less than sixteen hundred of them.$ 
If, then, as we have shewn, the 
existence of chariots of solid iron be 
extremely doubtful, he must have a 
brazen face who could seriously 
affirm that there ever existed vehicles 
of brass intended for use. Pindar,|| it 
is true, has the following passage :— 


** Unknown, but not unmark‘d, he trod ; 
For the people began to say, 

* Can this be he, the fair-hair’d god, 
Who rules the genial day ? 

Or he whom Aphrodite loves, 
The god of strife and war ; 

Who o’er the field of battle moves, 
‘Throned in his brazen car.’”’ 


The poet, however, intends here 
evidently only to shadow forth the 
important fact that brass was used 
before iron in the manufacture of 
warlike machines and instruments of 
every description ; but when the for- 
mer began to be transferred to the 
noddles of mortal men, the latter was 
had recourse to in order to supply 
the deficiency. 

The little chariot mentioned by 
Cassianus,** was, doubtless, merely 
covered with ornaments or plates of 
brass. It is true he calls it cacyaaxoy, 
but these sort of expressions are to 
received cum grano salis, else we shall 
be necessitated to understand the 
words which he afterwards makes use 
of (xevroxuaivn fern) to mean horses 
with reins of massive gold, whereas 
it is evident that they were simply 
gilded or embossed. 

In general, it may be laid down 
as a principle by those who enter 
upon the study of antiquity that 
that which is probable is true, but 
that that which is improbable is either 
false or misunderstood. 

Plutarcht} mentions the fact that 
Romulus, among other booty, carried 
away from Cameria a brazen chariot. 
In our opinion, however, this article 
was never used for practical pur- 


i. 19. ¢t Judges, iv. 13. 
2et15; Valer. Flace. |. vi. ; Veget. 


Xenoph. Anab. i. 7; Cyroped. vi. 1; Philox. v. dou. 


. hs . ° oh S 
detravnd.; Script. Anon. De Reb. Bell. Brisson. De Regn. Pers. 1. iii.; Hesych. v. 


, 
dosmavnPopoy. 
2 % Pogoy 


|| Pyth. od. iv. 86, seq. Dissen. 


{| MWeess ’AQgo3iens means the gallant, not the husband of Aphrodite; and here 
evidently denotes Ares not Hephestos, who, as we all know, was an ugly little 


devil. 
** De Reg. Coenob. Agypt. 
tt Vit. Romul. § 24. 


Vid. Schol. ad loc. Hesych, y. xéais. 


Eustath. ad 1). & t. ii. p. 1516. Basil. 
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poses, and was merely intended for a 
work of art. What confirms us in 
this opinion is, that it was afterwards 
dedicated in the temple of Vulcan. 
It was, indeed, a very frequent oc- 
currence in ancient times to conse- 
crate little mimic chariots, not indeed 
of brass, but of other more costly 
materials, in the temples of their 
gods, just as the Roman Catholic 
sailors now do diminutive ships to 
the Virgin Mary. How erroneous 
would it be in future ages for 
scholars who had obtained some ob- 
scure glimpses of this fact, to infer 
therefrom that the churches on the 
continent were crowded with whole 
fleets of frigates or seventy-fours ! 

There is no ground for believing 
that the deuara roxire xarxe of Ho- 
mer* were any other than chariots 
ornamented with plates of brass, es- 
pecially as it has been made abund- 
antly evident that wood was the 
principal material employed. 

It is with the same latitude that 
the passages of Ovid and Tibullus, in 
which they speak of ivory chariots, 
must be understood, although cer- 
tainly in the games of Nero vehicles 
entirely composed of this substance 
were employed.f 

At this stage of the proceedings it 
seems scarcely necessary to inquire, 
were there ever in existence chariots 
entirely composed of gold ? 

Demster, however, supposes that 
an expression in Eutropius,{ where 
he describes the triumph of Paulus 
/Emilius, determines the question in 
the affirmative. But this is far from 
being the case, since neither Livy$ 
nor Plutarch || mentions this  cir- 
cumstance. 

Philostratus, it is truc, relates the 
following anecdote: — ‘Trajan, the 
emperor, he says, once placed Dion 
the Golden-Mouthed by his side in a 
(say gilded) chariot, which was used 
by the kings when they return in 
triumph from war, and turning to- 
wards him, exclaimed, “I know not 


* il, A. 226; kK. 522. “CE. Hesych. v. 


T Sueton. c. 22. Cf. Plin. vii. 21. 
¢ L. iv. § Lib. xlv. c. 40. 


{ Vit. Sophist. 1. i. c. 7, p. 488. ** Conf. Nic. 


tt Suid, t. i. p. 754, a. 
lll Phil. Vit. Camill. § 23. 
{4 Phedr. t. ix. p. 52 


t¢ But cf. Lamprid. c. 29. 


what thou sayest, but I love thee as 
myself.” ** 

“There are, in this relation, many 
things worthy of remark: for, first, 
the chariot of whatever materials 
constructed, must have been exces- 
sively small, since one reason that 
has been assigned for the emperor's 
condescension is, that though Dion 
wore a lion’s skin (Atrix) he was 
marvellously spare in body, and not 
likely in the least to inconvenience 
his companion. 

"Hy 8 Aswcis 7d capmu, nui diiron: + 
TAsiorey rage Teaiavy Kaiougs, ws 0: cuy- 
nabilcobas iv rw Bacirinw oynuar.tt 


Secondly, it has by some been 


imagined that those who made use of 


this same vehicle remained, like mem- 
bers of parliament, on their legs; 
but Suidas, as we see, distinctly as- 
serts that they sat. 

The question, however, is,—Does 
the expression sis chy xeuoiv duakay 
signify that Dion was placed in a 
golden chariot? We think not, and 
for a good reason, viz. that Tra- 


jan’s civil list would not allow of 


such extravagance.}} 

Romulus, say some, triumphed in 
a chariot over the Sabines ; material 
not stated. We might, therefore, 
let this pass; but, according to Plu- 
tarch,$§ Tarquinius, son of Demaratus, 
was the first to appear in this state 
after a successful expedition. The 
statues and medals, moreover, repre- 
sent the immortal cub walking on 
this occasion. It may be added that 
Camillus first rode in a chariot drawn 
by four white horses,|||| although that 
costly mode of conveyance was con- 
sidered sacred to Zeus. Pity it is 
that he did not contrive to procure 2 
pair of those winged chariots assigned 
by Plato§ to the father of gods and 
men; since, had he been enabled to 
do so, the breed might have been 
propagated, and we might never have 
been driven to boiling water as a 
substitute for horseflesh. 

It is a remarkable fact that, 


woxiaa. On the tin, silver, and gold em- 
ployed about chariots, vid. Il. K. 458. Plin. Hist. Nat. xxxiv. 16, seq. 


Deering ad Horat. Epod. ix. 22. 


|| Vit. Paul, A2mil. § 52. 
Caussin, de Eloquent, i. 7, p. 11 
$$ Vit. Romul. § 16. 


1. Bipont. On the chariot of Thunder, Horat. Od. i. 24, ¢ 


On that of Glory Voss in Mythologische Briefe, ].ii, p.171. Horat. Epist. ii, 1, 177 ; 


Sat. i, 6. 23. 
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long ago as the age of Horace* it 
had been discovered that horses are 
not to be governed by thundering 
words, but by a tight rein. 

But we must not forget our vehi- 
cles of gold, apropos of which we 


shall now remark that the verse of 


Martial,— 


“ Aurea quod fundi precio carruca 
paratur,” 


cannot possibly intend, as Pignorius 
conceives, that the chariot alluded to 
was of massive gold, for Quintus, to 
whom Martial refers, was a private in- 
dividual and not likely to possess a 
purse sufficiently long to sustain so 
enormous a piece of extravagance. 

There is, in fact, no authentic men- 
tion made in any writer of a real cha- 
riot of gold. Pindar} evidently uses 
a poetical license in the following 
lines :— 


“O thou who safely hast attain’d 
(Perils, misfortunes, struggles past, 

And with thy fair fame all unstain’d) 
The summit of the steps at last, 

That, rising up the steep of time, 

Assist adventurers to climb, 

Give thanks to him, the twin-god praise, 
Who drives the golden car along. 

’T was he that lengthen’d out thy days, 

And thou art bound for aye to raise 
Of gratitude the song. 

For now the storms have pass’d away, 

As after night succeeds the day ; 
Gone are the winter showers, 

Serenely smiles the Spring again 

(Joy treads upon the heels of Pain), 
Awake the meadow flowers ; 

Whilst in thy halls thou dost await 

The certain messenger of Fate, 
Contented and contenting all, 
Oh! may the stroke defer to fall!” 


Apollonius Rhodius,{ also, is in 
the same predicament when he as- 
cribes a chariot to Diana. In fact, 
it would be most absurd in us inva- 
riably to take ancient pocts at their 
word, Albeit they are sometimes in 
the right, and “often strike out 
similitudes that are truly admirable, 
though they seldom take care to have 
them correct.”§ 

Euripides || has juster notions than 
the generality. Says he, addressing 
the Far-Darter :— 


* Epist. i. 15, 15. 


+ Pyth, od. v. 6, seg. 
§ Burke, Sublime and Beautiful, p. 11. 
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*“O thou who, midst the stars of heaven 
(Which all day long remain 

In the deep bosom of the sky), 
Dost shake the flowing rain ; 

By whom the fierce flame of the day 
Around the earth is rolled, 

Borne by the coursers in the car 
Bedeck’d with brilliant gold!” 4 


Here, then, is a poet, nay, a philo- 
sopher, pre-eminently reputed for 
the justness of his thoughts, the ac- 
curacy of his statements, and the 
sanguinary nature of his tragedies, 
who, instead of browsing on the 
boughs of ignorance with the com- 
mon herd, particularly informs us 
that the chariot of Phoebus is “be- 
decked with gold,’ not “made of 
gold ae XeuTexdrAAnros not Xevesos. 

Let the reader here imagine any 
triumphant ejaculation or song of 
victory, be it a pean or an Iroquois 
war-whoop. We shall ourselves be 
satisfied with an extract from the 
diary of the farm-yard :— 

** Cock-a-doodle-doo !” 


We may also, as Aristophanes is 
before us, call in the aid of the 
Frogs :— 

‘* Brekekekex, coax, coax! 

Brekekekex, coax, coax ! 
Harmonious witches ! 
Daughters of ditches ! 

Let us drown with our voices 

All other vile noises. 

By sweetly repeating 
Coax, coax ! 

By sweetly repeating 
Coax, coax ! 

Brekekekex, coax, coax!” 

However, did there not exist con- 
tradictions and various readings in 
ancient authors, it must be confessed 
we critics would fare but poorly. 
Were all points of learning self-evi- 
dent, what, in the name of heaven! 
would the German Confederation 
do? ‘To deprive them of their 
scholars would be to deprive them of 
two-thirds of their population ; and, 
consequently, to destroy their power 
as a nation, elevate the French inter- 
est, and overthrow the balance of 
Europe! - Eternal honour to the 
blundering copyists, the illiterate 
Vandals, the stupid grammarians, the 
brainless scholiasts, and the whole 


t Argon. iii. 877. 
|| Pheeniss, 1, seqq. 


“| On the Chariot of the Sun, vid. Horat, Od, i, 22, 21. 
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ck of knaves and scoundrels who 
nave contributed to render the an- 
cient authors sublime and terrible by 
making them obscure.* Where 
would have lain buried the all-grasp- 
ing genius of Meursius, the subtlety of 
Sigonius ; the acuteness, wit, and phi- 
losophy of the two Scaligers; the 
penetration of Gyraldi; the unerring 
tact of Bochart; the ingenuity of 
Sagittarius; the versatility of Lipsius; 
the genius of Spanheim; the learn- 
ing, sagacity, profound spirit of in- 
vestigation, patience, indomitable en- 
ergy, and fertility of Perizonius, 
Scheffer, Slawkenbergius, Johan a 
Wower, Gruter, Waktendonckius, 
Vossius, Schneider, Weyttenbach, 
Dissen, Wellauer, Stallbaum, Bek- 
ker, Buttmann but we cannot 
reprint the German census. Suffice 
it to inquire, what would have be- 
come of these if pure texts and com- 
plete information concerning the in- 
stitutions, character, manners, arts, 
and opinions of the ancient Greeks 
had risen, like immortal spirits, 
through the falling ruins of the 
Roman empire? We will reply to 
the question. They must have gone 
** Where ghosts of defunct bodies fly,” 





disappeared, vanished, evacuated this 
sublunary world to croak among the 
frogs on the shores of Acheron, and 
fill their bellies with mud and mist, 
instead of with the applause of 
astounded Europe. Immortal praise, 
we repeat, and, to vary the phrase, 
everlasting —— to the gentlemen 
who, however unwittingly, laid the 
foundation of all this industry, of all 
this astonishing intellectual bustle ; 
in other words, have become the 
diminutive centre round which such 
a vast orb or avalanche of amalga- 
mated scholars has collected én series 
seculorum — in the continual revolu- 
tions of time! 
“« So now all men are damn’d, one feels 
at ease.” 

Let us wipe the perspiration from 
our forehead, and mount upon a 
quieter nag. 


* Burke, Sublime and Roel, 
+ Cf. Pliv. Hist. Nat. xxxiii. : 


Parv 


It is not very easy to determine 
how, in adorning chariots, the pre- 
cious metals, &c., were employed. 
But it seems probable that, when 
they departed from the custom of 
merely laying on lamine and fas- 
tening them w with nails or pins, they 
applied, in some ingenious manner, 
those little plates on which were 
figures, in strong relief, representing 
the forms of various pleasing objects, 
as gods, goddesses, men, animals, and 
flowers, in brass, silver, gold, or 
ivory.t This would seem to be at 
once the most obvious and the most 
graceful mode of adorning a cha- 
riot, and exactly suitable to the ge- 
nius of the people to whom we more 
particularly refer; we mean the 
Greeks, who, from this circumstance, 
would certainly appear to have been 
monkeys, since they, at least, equalled 
those sagacious beasts in the mimetic 
art. Nevertheless, we own we can- 
not as yet trace the resemblance be- 
tween the Venus de Medici and a 
bat, though we are assured by some 
French philosophers that they are 
cousin-germans.{ Indeed, this sup- 
position is directly contrary to an 
hypothesis proposed by us in the 
former chapter concerning the gra- 
dual formation of man and the va- 
rious grades through which he has 
passed in his transformation from a 
fish to what he now is. That this is 
the most natural theory is evident 
from the propensity we all have to 
swimming. Our very language, also, 
supplies us with proofs. “Do we not 
place our highest felicity in drown- 
ig our cares in wine, in moistening 
our clay, in bathing our lips? All 
which processes tend to approximate 
man to the state of a fish. Do we 
not ——? But we shall pursue the 
investigation no farther. Satisfied 
with having set future inquirers in 
the right road, we again resume our 
vehiculary lucubrations. 

The ancients did not depend on 
the precious metals alone for giving 
due effect to their vehicles. The 
brush also was frequently “called 
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e ii. y 5. 
- Quint. Curt. iii. 5. Virg. Zn. i. 640. Vopise. 
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in” to perform its part; and we are 
assured that, though in later times the 
pilentum was painted flame-coloured, 
a light blue was preferred in the 
earlier ages.* Venetus, indeed, signi- 
fies, a pale or Venice blue, like glass, 
or the distant waves of the sea, on 
which account it was called xvavies by 
the Greeks. Isidorust informs us 
that the gods of the water and the 
air possessed horses of this colour, 
which is probably the reason they 
are never revealed to our eyes, since 
they are in nowise distinguishable 
from their own peculiar element in 
that particular alone which enables 
us to have ocular demonstration of 
their existence. 

We are informed, moreover, that 
quadrige were sometimes painted 
vermilion,{ and certainly it must 
have been a beautiful sight to behold 
a chariot of this colour glittering with 
silver, gold, ivory, sometimes even 
with gems, drawn by four horses 
abreast, and urged forward by a 
driver clothed in white garments with 
a golden rod in his hand.§ 

Sometimes, also, for the greater 
ease of the riders, the floors of these 
cars were spread with soft carpets,|| 
whilst the whole was shaded by an 
awning of leather or other materials 
occasionally bedecked with gems. The 
costly nature of the ornaments of a 
chariot, even in the heroic ages, may 
be inferred from the extreme care 
taken to preserve them from dust. 
They spread over them, we are told, 
a peplos, or reed-mat, which extended 
down to the ground on every side 
and perfectly protected them from 
all injury.§ 

The reins, which were composed of 
leather,** were occasionally, it ap- 
pears, gilded,t~ and great care was 
bestowed on the construction of the 
phalera with which the foreheads of 
the horses were ornamented.{{ The 
mules which drew the car bearing 
the remains of Alexander the Great 
into Egypt wore poitrels adorned 
with precious stones.s§ On other 
occasions silvered harness was em- 
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ployed, and the horse’s mane tied up 
in a golden or rather gilded fillet.|}|| 

The reader has probably by this 
time obtained some confused notion 
of the materials with which an an- 
cient vehicle was composed and 
adorned, and how it was appointed. 
Nor is such knowledge unnecessary 
to one who meditates a close ac- 
quaintance with any of the Greek or 
Roman poets, in whom there is per- 
haps nothing of more frequent oc- 
currence than the mention of chariots. 
It is important, then, that incipient 
classical scholars should go to them 
with the conviction that unless they 
perfectly understand what an ancient 
car was they are in danger of missing 
half the beauties of the authors they 
are about to study. 

We shall not attempt to reprint 
all the passages in which mention or 
allusion to vehicles is made in ancient 
writers, though it was once our in- 
tention to make a copious selection. 
As this, however, would entail the 
necessity of an appendix of some two 
or three hundred pages, we forbear 
attempting the task, and shall merely 
give, ere we pull up, one extract from 
a poem as seldom read as quoted. 
We allude to the “Expedition of 
Bacchus into the East,” by Hierocles 
of Samos. The portion 4] which we 
shall transfer to our pages may be 
entitled the 

“* Halt of the Bacchic Army in the 
~ Mountains. 
The vale is broad, encircled round 

By hillocks passing green, 

Behind whose summits a long row 

Of silvery peaks is seen, ‘ 

That rising through the silent air, 

Communion seem to hold 
With the blue skies that far above 

lheir starry robes unfold. 

The restless wind, who on bis path 

No track of footsteps leaves, 

Hath turn’d aside from that broad lake, 

Which now no longer heaves. 

The tall trees droop their tremulous 
boughs, 

No living sound is near, 

Save that a voice from yon small stream 

Assails the listening Car 5 


Serv. ad .£n, viii. 666. (No allusion is meant tothe pope.) Isidor. 1. xx. c. 12, 


t L. xviii. c. 41. 
§ Quint. Curt. iii. 3. 
|| Paul. De Supell. Leg. 1. vi. § 1; 
¥ Eustath. ad Il. E. t. i, p. 407. 

tt Hesych. vex 
§$ Diod. Sicul. 1. xviii. 

44% Lib. xii. vy. 987, seqg. 


Esra, iii. 3. 


CUTHVIOS. 
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Cf. Virg. A&n. v. 819. 


t Serv. at Virg. Eclog. vi. 


Xenoph, Cyrop. viii. 3. Etym. Mag. 279, 30. 
Sext. Cacil. ap. Gell. 1. xx. c. 1. 


** Polluc. Onomastic. |. 20, 
tt Etym. Mag. 787, 10. 


\\|| Capitol in Ver.c. 5. Cf. Meurs. de Lux. Rom. c, 2. 
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But ’tis the nymph who evermore 
Within those waters dwells, 

And to the inattentive air 
Her hapless passion tells. 
* * * 


2 - 


What light breaks on the solemn scene? 
What tumult pours along? 
Whence come these torches? 
that loud — 
That bacchanalian song ? 
And whence yon fiercely rushing crowd 
That pours from out the wood ? 
Is this some wild and savage crew 


Intent on innocent blood ? 
* * * * * 


Whence 


First comes a female throng, whose forms 
Would seem of heavenly mould, 
Whilst vine and ivy chaplets wreathe 

Their hair of flowing gold. 
Around their shoulders carelessly 
A fawnskin cloak is flung ; 
Their eyes flash fire—what frenzy hath 
Assail’d these maidens young ? 
Their rosy lips are moist with wine, 
And in their hands they bear 
The leafy thyrsi, which aloft 
They wildly toss in air. 
Not far behind two frantic troops 
Of horse and foot appear, 
Whose crashing cymbals strike the woods 
And neighbouring founts with fear. 
Joy sparkles in their countenance, 
As when the sun’s red beams 
Plays on the ripples of the sea, 
The lakes, and mountain-streams. 
Along with these gay Menades 
The Satyrs nimbly tread 
(Affrighted Silence at the sight 
Into the hills hath fied). 
Next, Pan succeeds, with merry pipe, 
Which shrilly prattles now, 
Whilst all who hear, howe’er forlorn, 
Unbend the sullen brow. 
Silenus, also, that old man, 
His jolly visage shews, 
Hiding ’neath heavy coronets 
Of wintry life the snows. 
And then two noble panthers come, 
Who share the general joy, 
And proudly drag the golden car 
Which bears the flowery hoy. 
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Yes! Dionysos, round whose brows 
Resplendent beauties shine, 

To cheer the lonely vale, appears 
In majesty divine ; 

Whilst by his side fair Ampelos 
Reclines his glowing form, 

From whose deep eyes (as through the 

skies, 

When darken’d by no storm, 

The vivid lightning throbs) the beams 
Of joy and pleasure glance, 

As he gazes on that merry train 
Which now with shout and dance 

Spreads o’er the green and celebrates 
In many a Bacchic line 

The joys men chiefly care to taste— 
The joys of love and wine. 

Fierce flamed the torches as they whirled 
In many a wanton maze, 

And loudly laugh’d the echoing hills 
With this their song of praise :— 

‘O Bacchus! now abate thy speed 
And tarry here awhile, 

That we may bask in this lone vale 
Beneath fair Pleasure’s smile ! 

The nations bow before thy face, 
Although around thy car 

No dying cries of men arise 
From the bloody tide of war. 

Where’er our wandering steps we turn, 
Uncheck’d success we find, 

And crisp vine tendrils round the limbs 
Of willing captives bind. 

Then let us rest our weary feet, 
And on the soft grass seize 

One moment’s soothing slumber here 
Beneath these spreading trees.’ 

So down in merry groups they sit, 
And the deep red wine pour out, 

Seeking to win fresh wreaths of fame 
In the well-fought drinking-bout ; 

Whilst overhead the placid moon 
Creeps through the silent skies, 

And from crush’d flowers on every side 
The fragrant odours rise ; 

But when the Queen of Night begins 
To stoop towards the west, 

Upon the green and swelling banks 
They softly sink to rest.” 

Juuivs Ascuam. 
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Some Notices of the Shakspearian Drama. 


SOME NOTICES OF THE SHAKSPEARIAN DRAMA, SHAKSPEARE, 
AND HIS COMMENTATORS. 


BY AN APPRENTICE OF THE LAW. 


Part II. 


Ix the preceding paper, I quoted from 
Pope’s famous preface all that is 
really worth quoting. The praises 
of Shakspeare, though eloquently and 
elegantly expressed, might be nowa- 
days dispensed with. Those pass- 
ages of adverse criticism before re- 
ferred to do, on the contrary, demand 
notice; not alone as coming from so 
great a writer as Pope, but because 
they have either been acquiesced in 
silently, or reproduced in a changed 
form by well-nigh all the editors up 
to the present day. For my own 
part I know not whether most to 
wonder at the ignorance, the im- 
pudence, or the essential meanness of 
mind that is displayed. The con- 
temptuous tone in which this writer 
who, as Cormenin says of Thiers, was 
not cradled on the lap of a duchess, 
speaks of the people, would be simply 
ludicrous, if we did not at the same 
time know that he was only express- 
ing the feeling .of all the wits of his 
own day (to whom we are sillily re- 
ferred in our youth by our pastors 
and masters as the great writers of 
the English tongue) ; a feeling, more- 
over, which has been always enter- 
tained, and is entertained at this 
hour, by the great majority of literary 
men, and especially poets. Poetry 
has hitherto been for the most part 
the humble follower and dutiful ser- 
vant of ‘Tyranny and Aristocracy ; a 
minstrel to soothe them in their mood, 
or to celebrate their praises, a herald 
to proclaim their doctrines to the 
multitude. But things are changed, 
or, at least, changing. And now we 
can feel that the paramount reason 
for Shakspeare’s greatness (as for 
Llomer’s), and the guarantee of his 
everlasting renown, is, that he was 
the Porr or THe Peopie. Princes, 
and courts, and castes, are perishable 
things; and their putrefaction im- 
parts disease, and brings death upon 
all works reared for them; but the 
People is eternal, and to its own 
servant, orator, conqueror, poet — 
“firabeau, Napoleon, Shakspeare, it 
can communicate its own eternity. 


A poet a living, and one more 
universally popular with his nation 
than perhaps any who ever yet lived, 
has recognised as the great fcmahnens 
of Shakspeare, and as the first great 
cause of the unapproachable excel- 
lence of his dramas, that he wrote 
for the people. 1 gladly cite his 
opinion both about the people and 
him whom I hold pre-eminently of 
the olden time, to have been their 
poet. I can strengthen it, too, by 
some high authorities. Béranger, in 
the preface to the last and great edi- 
tion of his works, says, when alluding 
to his own success as a chunsonier,— 


**T have sometimes thought that if 
contemporary poets had reflected that 
henceforth it is for the people letters 
must be cultivated, they would not have 
envied me the little laurel which, through 
their hanging back, I have succeeded in 
gathering ; and which, doubtless, would 
have been more enduring, if twined with 
others more glorious. When I speak of 
the people, I mean the multitude; I 
mean, if it so please you, the low, com- 
mon people. They are not sensible to 
the subtleties of wit, to the niceties of 
taste! So be it! But for that very 
reason authors, to captivate their atten- 
tion, are compelled to conceive more 
grandly and more vigorously. Adapt, 
then, to their vigorous nature both your 
subjects and the developement of them. 
They neither require from you abstract 
ideas nor yet models. Shew them the 
naked human heart! Shakspeare, it 
seems to me, was happily bound in this 
obligation. But what would become of 
the perfection of style? Can it be be- 
lieved that if the inimitable versification 
of Racine were applied to one of our 
first-rate melodramas, it would have 
hindered the success of the work even 
on the Boulevards? Invent, conceive, 
for all those who know not how to read ; 
write for those who do know how to 
read! In consequence of rooted habits, 
we still judge the people with prejudice. 
They appear before us only as a gross 
multitude, incapable of noble, generous, 
tender feelings. Nevertheless, it is the 
worse with us even in the matter of 
literary judgments, and especially with 
regard to the theatre. If there be any 
poetry left in the world, it is in the ranks 
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of the people we must seek it. Let us 
endeavour, then, to compose for them ; 
but to succeed in this, we must first study 
the people. When we do accidentally 
labour to win their applause, we treat 
them after the manner of those kings who, 
on their days of munificence, pelt them 
with sausages and drown them with fac- 
titious wine. Look at our painters! 
Whenever they have to represent men 
belonging to the people even in their 
historical pictures, they seem to take a 
pleasure in making them hideous! Might 
not this people say to those who repre- 
sent them thus, ‘ Is it my fault that I am 
wretchedly ragged ? — that my features 
are branded by want and occasionally 
even by vice?’ But in these worn and 
withered features the enthusiasm of cou- 
rage and of liberty has blazed,—under 
these rags there fiows a blood which | 
lavish at my country’s call. It is when 
my soul is sublimed that I should be 
painted, Then am I beautiful!’ and in 
speaking thus the pe ople would be right. 
Ww ith very few exceptions all who belong 
to mae and the arts have sprung 
from the lower classes. But we are like 
those upstarts who wish to have their 
origin forgotten; or if we do indeed 
tolerate family portraits in our houses, it 
is upon condition of making them cari- 
catures. Truly 
ennobling oneself! The Chinese are 
wiser, they ennoble their ancestors. 

* Napoleon, the greatest poet of mo- 
dern times, and, peradventure, of all 
times, when he withdrew from an imi- 
tation of the ancient monarchial forms, 
judged the people, as they should be 
judged, by our poets and ‘artists. For 
example, ‘he desired that in the gra- 
tuitous representations* the entertain. 
ments should consist of the master. 
pieces of the French stage. Corneille 
and Moliére often did the honours, and 
it bas been remarked that never were 
their pieces applauded with greater dis- 
cernment. In camps and amidst our 
revolutionary troubles THE GREAT MAN 


* I can myself bear testimony to having been present at one of those ¢ 
It was on a birthds ry of C harles . a 


exhibitions, 
Théatre Francais. 


Mr. Pope's words, of * the meaner sort, 


here is a fine mode of 
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had early learned the point of elevation 
which the instinct of masses ably agitated 
could attain. One would be almost 
tempted to believe that it was to satisfy 
this instinct he has so worried the world, 
The love borne to his memory by the 
new generation that knew him not suffi- 
ciently proves the which the 
poetic influence has upon the people. 
Let our authors then labour earnestly for 
this multitude so well prepared to receive 
that instruction whereof it has need, 


power 
: 


By sympathising with it, in the end, they 
will make it moral, and the more the "y add 
to its intelligence the more will they ex- 
tend the domain of genius and of glory.” 


These are the words of one who 
could understand Shakspeare’s mis- 
sion to the people. In a later age he 
has been himself a servant in the 
same high cause. And while, like 
Shakspeare, he exercised a genius 
which must recommend him to all 
countries and all times, he shares 
with him for his own country and 
his own times the especial, the heart- 
home praise of nationality. Each 
adopted the popular vehicle for the 
communication of highest thoughts 
and noblest feelings to his country- 
men. In light France the Chanson 
was the offspring to which all the 
political, moral, and-social throes of 
a ravished people gave birth. “The 
government of France,” said an old 
writer—C laud de Seyssel (I believe), 
a chancellor of the realm—“ is a 
despotism moderated by Chansons. 
We all recollect the proverb as to 
* tout finit par les Chansons.”"+ Grave 
England, even more than Spain, has 
been essentially in its literature dra- 
matic. The mystery was for the 
Saxon commons of E ngland what the 
tournament was for the Norman 
nobility. Béranger went into the 


gratuitous 
Il was behind the scenes at the 


A tragedy of Racine’s and a comedy of Moliére’s were performed. 
Both were cast in the strongest possible manner. 
yet to preside in doing honour to the people. 


The infiuence of Buonaparte seemed 
rhe audience consisted not simply, in 


but of the meanest sort—the gens de casquette 
the hewers of wood and drawers of water of the French capit il. 


¥ et never was I 


present upon any occasion in any theatre where masterpieces of the drama wer 
listened to with more devout attention, or where the sentiments of the author and he 


exertions of the actors were more appropriately applauded. 


Mile. Duchespois who 


played Phedre,and Mile. Mars, the noblest representative of Thalia the world has yet 


known, both assured me it was always so, and that to these audiences they 


felt a pride and delight in playing. 
t Song will not do. 
we have not the thing ‘“* Chanson,’ 


What other words does our tongue supply ? 
"and we have not yet made the name for it. 


always 


The truth is 
Song 


is too remote from reality—too near to sentimentality or mere jollity. 
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cabaret to pick up the Chanson, and 
to send it forth in all the varieties, 
each the most excellent, of the ode. 
Yet the people could understand it, 
and their children could sing it as 
they pursued their humble work. 
Long before the Frenchman, Shak- 
speare, in his own country,—where 
there was also a revolution, and we 
of England stood forth against the 
powers of the world for Freedom and 
for God,— went into the street and 
adopted the mystery. It was a thing 
of shreds and patches in its dress, 
for that it had borrowed from the 
refuse of the garments worn in many 
ages by many nations. It prated 
of the past: it suggested as it 
might dare the present. But it had 
two elements which made it dear to 
the English people—the instinct of 
religion and the love of liberty. 
Shakspeare, an adventurer,—a poor 
gentleman thrown upon the great 
world —sympathised with this crea- 
ture of the fairs, and markets, and 
inn-yards, and street-crossings. He 
looked upon it as the prince in the 
fairy-tale did upon the Cinderella of 
the three sisters. He passed by 
proud ‘Tragedy and sprightly Come- 
dy, and he took to his heart from 
amongst the smut and ashes that 
which should be neither tragedy nor 
comedy, and yet higher than either, 
and more true. He changed the 
quality of her attire, while he pre- 
served her variegated robe, dear to 
the vulgar eye. He decked this fa- 
vourite of the people in gold and 
jewels, and he introduced her to the 
world under the new name of Drama. 
What is this Drama? Victor Hugo 
shall tell us, and he shall also inform 
us what was the nature of the audi- 
ence that hailed the Drama when 
Shakspeare introduced her, and what 
will always be the audience the 
Drama is bound and calculated to 
please. 
Old Tragedy was the offspring of 
Fate and Religion, old Comedy of 
Satire and Buffoonery. Shakspeare’s 
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Drama is the child of Human Na- 
ture, self-begotten on the brain, and 
springing forth under the stroke, of 
the mighty artist—the moral Mulci- 
ber, perfect and full-armed like 

‘* Minerva from the Thunderer’s brow.”* 


Let us now listen to the illustrious 
author of Notre Dame de Paris. 
He is famous as a writer; he is 
noble as a critic. I quote from the 


preface to his dramas of Ruy Blaz :— 


‘Three sorts of spectators constitute 
that which it is agreed to style the pub- 
lic: first, the women; secondly, the 
thinkers ; third, the multitude, properly 
so called. ‘hat which the multitude al- 
most exclusively requires in a dramatic 
work is action; that which the women 
above all desire is passiorf; that which 
the thinkers more especially seek is cha- 
racters. If we attentively study these 
three classes of spectators, behold what 
we shall remark. The multitude is so 
much in love with action, that if need 
were, it would dispense with characters 
and passions. + : 

“The women, whom the action more. 
over interests, are so absorbed in the de- 
velopement of the passions that they trou- 
ble themselves little with the drawing of 
the characters. As to the thinkers, such 
is their appetite for seeing characters, 
that is to say, men as in actual life upon 
the stage, that whilst gladly greeting 
passion as naturally incident to a dramatic 
work, they well-nigh get annoyed by the 
action. ‘Thus it comes to pass that at a 
theatre the multitude, above all, requires 
sensations; ® woman, emotions; a 
thinker, meditations. All desire a plea- 
sure; but the first, the gratification of 
the eyes; the second, the gratification of 
the heart; the last, the eratification of 
the intellect. Thence are there upon our 
stage three very distinct pieces of works: 
the one low and vulgar, the other two 
lofty and noble ; but all three of which 
satisfy a want. Melodrama for the mul- 
titude ; for the women, tragedy, which 
analyses the passions; for the thinkers, 
comedy, which paints humanity. 

“Let us observe, by the way, we do 
not pretend in this to lay down any 
thing strictly, and we entreat the reader 
to introduce of himself into our general 


* It will be remembered that Vulcan split the brow of Jove with an axe to give 


birth to the child of his brain, Athena. 
nius to give light and life to Knowledge. 


That is, perhaps, Art enabled Creative Ge- 


t ‘* That is tosay, with style; for if action can in many instances be expressed by 
mere action, passions and characters can, with very few exceptions indeed, be ex- 


pressed save by words, 


Thus at the theatre words—words fixed and not floating — 


constitute style. Let the character speak as he should speak, sibi constet, saith Horace, 


All is in that!”—V.. H. 
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notion those restrictions of which it is 
capable. Generalities always admit ex- 
ceptions. We know right well that the 
multitude is a vast thing, wherein all is 
to be found, the instinct of the beautiful, 
as well as the taste for the middling-love 
of the ideal, as appetite for the common. 
place. Equally well aware are we that 
every thorough thinker ought to be wo- 
man in the gentler regions of the heart ; 
nor are we ignorant that thanks to that 
mysterious law which binds together the 
sexes, as well intellectually as _physi- 
cally, that frequently inthe form of woman 
there is a thinker. Having set forth this 
and again begged the reader not to at- 
tach too absolute a sense to the few 
words which remain to be said, we re- 
sume. 

“To every man who looks seriously 
upon the three classes of spectators 
whereof we have been speaking, it is 
evident they are all alike right. The 
women are right to wish to be moved, 
the thinkers are right to wish to be in- 
structed, the multitude is not wrong in 
wishing to be amused. From this evi- 
dence is deduced the law of the drama. 
The end of the drama is really this :— 
Under the combined laws of art and na- 
ture at the other side of that fiery barrier 
in theatres named the foot-lights, and 
which separates the world of reality from 
that of imagination, to create characters 
and make them live, and by characters, 
we again say, we mean men, and into 
these men, or into these characters, to 
infuse passions which develope the one 
and modify the other; and, lastly, from 
the collision of these characters and 


these passions with the great laws of 


Providence throw forth human life, or, so 
to speak, events great and little, grievous, 
ludicrous, terrible, which are instinct for 
the heart with that pleasure which we 
call interest, for the mind with that les- 
son which we call morality. Thus it is, 
the drama clings to tragedy as a painter 


of the passions, to comedy as a painter of 


characters. ‘he drama is the third great 
form of art comprehending, classing, and 
fructifying the former two. Corneille 
and Moliére would have bad existed in- 


dependently the one of the other, if 


Shakspeare had not come between, giving 
his left hand to Corneille, and to Moliére 
his right. After this fashion it is that 
the antagonist electricities of comedy 
and tragedy encounter, and the spark 
which springs forth is the drama,” 


Let us now cite another great au- 
thority to explain the Shakspearian 
drama. Pious translator of Milton, 
you who gratefully acknowledge that 
our second poet, the champion of li- 
berty and the minstrel of the Lord, 
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soothed your exile and delighted 
your youth, and, at the last, gave 
you bread in your old age—Chateau- 
briand, appear !— 


“‘ Shakspeare plays at one and the same 
moment the tragedy in the palace and the 
comedy at the door. He does not paint 
a particular class of men; he mingles as 
they are mingled in real life, the sove- 
reign and the slave, the patrician and the 
plebeian, the warrior and the peasant, the 
illustrious and the obscure. He makes 
no distinction between classes ; he does 
not separate the noble from the humble, 
the serious from the comic, the gay from 
the grave, laughter from tears, joy from 
grief, or good from evil. He sets in 
motion the whole of society, as he un- 
folds at full length the lite of a man, 
The great poet knew that the incidents 
of a single day cannot present a picture 
of human existence, and that there is 
unity from the cradle to the tomb. He 
takes up a youthful head, and, if he does 
not strike it off, he gives it you back 
whitened by age. ‘Time has invested 
him with its own powers.” 


The grandee with 


“ The stirring memories of a thousand 
years,” 

takes to his bosom the player whom 
the hosier’s son despised. Chateau- 
briand understood the man ; he con- 
ceived his mission; he had love and 
reverence for the people. Enough, 
I think, has been said to shew the 
impudence of Mr. Pope in speaking 
as he has done of the people. Now, 
as to the meanness of mind, what 
better evidence need we ask of it 
than the utterance of such a Dlas- 
phemous supposition as that the im- 
provement in the works of Shak- 
speare’s riper years was to be attri- 
buted to the protection of a prince or 
the countenance of a court? The 
majesty of genius and the majesty of 
the people alike cry shame upon a 
conceit so very, very vile. The smile 
or frown of princes and courtiers 
might have much to do with the 
writer of the Rape of the Lock, but 
what influence could they possibly 
have upon the creator of Lear or 
Macbeth, Hamlet or Othello? Now 
for the ignorance! Mr. Pope is very 
indignant that the scene in Shak- 
speare’s comedies, as he idly would 
style them, should, as in “ almost all 
the old comedies,” lie amongst trades- 
men and mechanics. Now pray, 
where else should it lie than among 
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the general classes of society—the 
productive classes of society? Ex- 
cluding the highest in rank, who toil 
not neither do they spin, and their 
flatterers and elt in litera- 
ture, for that is what Mr. Pope must 
mean by his “tradesmen and me- 
chanics,” where else should it lie? 
There is very little natural comedy 
amongst the dignified of the earth. 
it requires an admixture of the acid 
of vigorous plebeianism with the 
soda of aristocracy to render forth 
the effervescence of comedy. The 
lower classes, whom Mr. Pope would 
fain banish from the realms of poe- 
try altogether, have always been 
denizens of comedy, and by Shak- 
speare’s dramaas in the actual world, 
they are now naturalised into tra- 
gedy. Ovid, who was not alone a 
reat versifier, like Pope, but unlike 
him an antiquary and a profound 
scholar, said long ago :— 


“Dum fallax servus, durus pater, im. 
proba lena, 

Vivent, dum meretrix blanda; Menan- 
dros erit.” 


This was the last species of ancient 
comedy, and contains the staple com- 
modities for all modern comedies, ex- 
cept Le Turtuffe and Le Misanthrope. 
But it is not the comedy which Shak- 
speare has introduced into his dramas. 
The very name, however, of comedy, 
if Mr. Pope had understood its ori- 
gin—the very history of comedy, 
had he been acquainted with it, must 
have pointed out to him that charac- 
ters from humble life, tradesmen, 
mechanics, husbandmen, slaves, ser- 
vents (the valets and soubrettes of the 
French stage), essentially belong to 
comedy. ‘The word may justly claim 
adescent from #3», an ode or dramatic 
song by any one of four fathers, 
all whereof are very plebeian, but 
might yet alike boast of Odé’s fa- 
vours. The first is «apa (villages). 
The Attic comedians were common 
strollers, it seems, originally like 
the “ vagabonds by profession” in 
Mr. Pope’s day, and they went up 
and down the country acting their 
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* comedies” in the streets or meadows 
to the villagers. The second claimant 
of the paternity is «#05 (a riotous 
banquet). The grounds on which 
he rests are, that the husbandmen 
in their revellings in honour of Bac- 
chus, were wont to chant drinking- 
songs, which we may presume to be 
something like certain of the chansons 
of Béranger; in their essence dra- 
matic, and fraught with some moral 
and religious sentiment, notwith- 
standing “the freedom of the gaiety. 
The third is xaue (sleep). It was 
the custom for an Attic husbandman, 
when he had been injured by any 
one, to come forth at night into the 
streets and sing out in objurgation 
of his adversary. He thus brought 
him next day under the sanetion of 
public opinion. The fourth is inn 
(a street). When any men of old 
in Attica had made themselves ob- 
noxious to the popular censorship by 
a bad course of life, the neighbours 
assembled from all sides briskly and 
blithely in the streets and highways, 
and there published every man’s 
manner of life, with his name. “ In 
vicos et compita ex omnibus locis leti 
alacresque veniebant,” saith Donatus, 
* jbique cum nominibus singulorum 
vitam publicabant.” We learn from 
the same authority,* that these verses 
were first sung at the festivals of 
Bacchus at the commencement of 
spring; when a goat, as the enemy 
of the vine, was sacrificed to Bacchus; 
and his skin, as at present in Spain, 
was sewed up close, filled with wine ; 
made, in short, a borrachio, except 
that instead of being tarred on the 
outside, it was rubbed over with oil 
to make it slippery, and then it was 
made the instrument of a game called 
from the jumping on the sack dcx. 
auefew ; the players jumping with one 
leg upon the skin, and, of course, 
tumbling frequently to the amuse- 
ment of the bystanders. Virgil has 
described this in his second Georgic.t 
Thus do we see how unaristocratic 
was comedy in its origin. . The first 
composer of comedy whose name has 
come down to us was Susarion or 


* Donatus de Tra. et Com. 
t “ Non aliam ob culpam Baccho caper omnibus aris 
Ceditur et veteres ineunt proscenia ludi : 
Premiaque ingentes pagos et compita circum 


Theseide posuere : 


atque inter pocula lati 


Mollibus in pratis, unctos saliere per utres.”” 


VOL. XXVI. NO. CLI. 
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Sanyrion: he preceded Thespis, the 
inventor of a different and peculiar 
species of goat-song. Susarion’s 
comedy was only meant to excite 
laughter, and display rough jest and 
buffoonery. The chorus, as Donatus 
deszribes it, went round about the 
smoking altars,—now walking slowly, 
now dancing, and singing the whilst 
some rude, unpolished yerses,—* ver- 
sus incomptos,” - simplex carmen.” 
Cratinus was the founder of the old 
comedy,—vetus comedia, properly so 
called. Ile added three actors, and 
mingled some instruction with the 
merriment. This was the comedy in 
which living characters were brought 
on the stage; the actors, moreover, 
wearing visors in the physical like- 
ness of the individuals. Captains 
accused of incapacity or treachery, 
judges of corruption, citizens of bri- 
bery, dissoluteness, debauchery, or 
any other matter of offence in the 
most scandal-mongering city of the 


world, were held up to public scoff 


and scorn. Sometimes, of course, the 
wisest and noblest were burlesqued. 
This was the comedy of Aristophanes, 
who alike ridiculed the divine So- 
crates and the brutal Cleon. The 
bitterness of the political element 
was added to the ancient personality, 
ribaldry, and buffoonery. At last 
the license assumed by the poet went 
so far, and the indignation excited in 
the minds of those lampooned and 
exhibited was so great, that the per- 
sons whom Eupolis had brought 
before the audience in his comedy, 
Bapte, threw him into the sea and he 
was drowned. <A law was afterwards 
passed against introducing any body 
by name on the stage in these 
comedies :— 
«* Chorusque 
Turpiter obticuit sublato jure nocendi.” 


Then, about the time of Alexander 
the Great, came the new comedy, 
in which, instead of ridiculing and 
abusing kings and great persons, con- 
querors, orators, philosophers, and 
statesmen, while actually living, they 


dramatised passages in history or of 


the old poets, which afforded themes 
for ridicule, making all the characters 
as broad and farcical as possible, and 
railing occasionally against indivi- 
duals of the lower classes. But this 
was put an end to when they came 
to extend their ribald censures to 
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citizens conspicuous for birth, wealth, 
or station. I have already alluded 
to the one other form which Greek 
comedy took. It remains to say that 
under that it came to Rome, and kept 
as Ovid has explained its character- 
istics. In the works of Plautus and 
Terence, they were introduced to 
the notice of the English ; and Roger 
Ascham, in his Schoolmaster, has 
enlarged upon that couplet of Ovid's 
already quoted. When speaking of 
Plautus and Terence, he declares as 
to the matter of their comedies :— 

‘ The matter in both is altogether 
within the compass of the meanest men’s 
manners, and doth not stretch to any 
thing of any great weight at all; but 
standeth chiefly in uttering the thoughts 
and conditions of hard fathers, foolish 
mothers, unthrifty young men, crafty 
servants, subtle bauds, and wily harlots ; 
and so is much spent in finding out fine 
fetches and packing up pelting matter, 
such as in London commonly come to 
the hearing of the Master of Bridewell!.” 


Such were the ancient forms of 
comedy. {[t now appears how unjust 
was the classic Mr. Pope’s reproach 
to Shakspeare for laying the scene 
of his comedies amongst tradesmen 
and mechanics, and introducing wn- 
mannerly jests of fools and clowns. 

Upon the same principle Moliére, 
who excels all writers of comedy, 
ancient or modern, might be up- 
braided with his valets and soubrettes. 
If Shakspeare had intended to write 
comedies, he would have only followed 
the classic models in doing that of 
which he is accused withal. But I 
shall shew by and by how much more 
absurd is the charge when preferred 
against him as the author of the works 
he actually did compose. It is espe- 
cially for this purpose I have taken 
the trouble of laying down generally 
some observations with respect to the 
nature and origin of ancient comedy. 
In short, I have laid down a few 
stones to help me hereafter in the 
construction ofa bridge, which I trust 
will carry me over. 

Of the charges preferred by Mr. 
Pope, there is another against Shak- 
speare in common with other old 
authors, that “even their historical 
plays strictly follow the common old 
stories or vulgar traditions of that sort 
of people;” that is, “the meaner 
sort,” which constitutes the multitude. 
Why this, according to the authority 
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by which Mr. Pope and those of the 
same school should swear, ought to 
be regarded as a merit. We, in these 
days of practical science and of com- 
mon sense, should be content to plead 
tor Shakspeare: he wrote for the peo- 
ple, and he wrote to be understood. 
Horace, however, lays down 


** Tuque 
Rectius Iliacum carmen deducis in actus 
Quam si proferres ignota indictaque 
primis.” 


Surely Mr. Pope, the critic, ought 
to have given his author the benefit 
of this precept. But being upon the 
Ars Poetica, I may well take occasion 
to exhibit another instance of Mr. 
Pope’s ignorance, as it relates to the 
acquaintance of the English in Shak- 
speare’s time with the rules of dra- 
matic writing. He states deliberately 
that 


« Few, even of the better sort, piqued 
themselves upon any great degree of 
knowledge or nicety that way ;”’ that is, 
as to these rules, “ till Ben Jonson, 
getting esion of the stage, brought 
critical learning into vogue ; and that this 
was not done without difficulty, may ap- 
pear from those frequent lessons (and 
indeed alinost declarations) which he was 
forced to prefix to his first plays and put 
into the mouth of his actors —the grez, 
chorus, &c. to remove the prejudices and 
reform the judgment of his hearers. 
Till then our authors had no thoughts of 
writing on the model of the ancients: 
their tragedies were only histories in 
dialogues ; and their comedies followed 
the thread of any novel, as they found it 
no less implicitly than if it had been true 
history.” 


P Sst 


So writes Alexander Pope ;" and, 
in point of fact, all the learned com- 
mentators acquiesce in it. But what 
is the fact? These rules whereof 
Pope speaks as not being known even 
to the generality of the better sort 
until Ben Jonson got possession of 
the stage, were, on the contrary, 
notorious. Every man connected with 
the Universities, every man familiar 
with the stage, must have been aware 
of them. Shs ikspeare himself must 
have known them and despised them. 
Ile was himself, I believe, the only 
play-writer of his day who was not 


* Ascham’s Schoolmaster was published in 1471. 
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of an university. Turning to Roger 
Ascham’s Schoolmaster,* I find the 
following passages put forth by the 
worthy tutor of Shakspeare’s 


“* Virgin throned by the West :”— 

* When Mr. Watson, in St. John’s 
College, at Cambridge, wrote his excel- 
lent tragedy of Absalom, Mr. Cheke, he, 
and I, for that part of true imitation, had 
many pleasant talks together in compar- 
ing of the precepts of Aristotle and 
Horace de Arte Poetica, with the exam- 
ples of Euripides, Sophocles, and Se- 
neca. Few men in writing tragedies in 
our days have shot at this mark. Some 
in England, more in France, Germany, 
and Italy, also have written tragedies in 
our time ; of which not one, I am sure, is 
able to abide the true touch of Aristotle’s 
precepts and Euripides’ example, save 
only two, that ever | saw— Mr. Wat- 
son’s Absalom and Georgius Buchanan's 
Jephtha. * * ° Mr. Watson 
had another manner of care of perfection, 
with a fear and reverence of the judg- 
ment of the best learned; who to this 
day would never suffer yet his Absalom 
to go abroad, and that only because in 
locis paribus A) napaestus is twice or thrice 
used instead of A small fault, 
and such a one as perchance would ne- 
ver be marked, no neither in Italy nor 
France. ‘This I write not so much to 
note the first or praise the last, as to 
leave in memory of writing, for good ex- 
ample to posterity, whut perfection in 
my time was most diligently sought for 
in like manner in all kind of learning in 
that most worthy college of St. John’s, in 
Cambridge.” 


Now, it is clear that Watson, be- 
ing one of the ejected bishops, must 
have had other beside metrical rea- 
sons for not choosing to publish this 
much-lauded tragedy, which is either 
destroyed or lost; but the fact of his 
alleging such a reason, and a man’‘so 
honest, and a scholar so ripe as As- 
cham, setting it forth, and believing 
in it, serves to shew how nice was the 
attention amongst the men of the 
Universities in that day to metre, 
and how familiar they were with the 
Aristotelian rules. It appears, too, 
from other passages in this same 
work of Ascham’s, that amongst the 
University men of England in the 
reign of Elizabeth, there was great 


lambus. 


Shakspeare might have seen it, 


and Shakspe are would probably have some curiosity about a work bearing this title, 
and written by his royal and learned patroness’s preceptor. 
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anxiety to discard rhyme altogether, 
and introduce the Grecian metres. Her 
master talks with utter contempt of 
“ourrude, beggarly rhyming, brought 
first into Italy by Goths and Huns, 
when all good verses, and all good 
learning, too, were destroyed by 
them, and after carried into France 
and Germany, and at last received 
into England by men of excellent 
wit indeed, but of small learning 
and less judgment in that behalf.” 
Ile warms as he goes on. “ But 
now, when men know the difference, 
and have the example both of the 
best and the worst; stirely to follow 
rather the Goths in rhyming than 
the Greeks in true versifying were 
even to eat acorns with swine when 
we may freely eat wheat - bread 
amongst men. 

‘lo the evidence supplied by these 
passages we may add, that the per- 
formance of Latin plays at the Uni- 
niversities in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth was frequent. “ In that 
very curious book, Braun’s Civitates, 
1575, there is a Latin memoir pre- 
fixed to a map of Cambridge in which 
these theatrical entertainments are 
described ; and the fables of Plautus, 
‘Terence, and Seneca, are expressly 
mentioned as being performed by the 
students with elegance, magnificence, 
ilignity of action, propriety of voice 
and countenance.”* My. Malone says, 
that the most celebrated actors at 
Cambridge were the students of St. 
John’s and King’s Colleges; at Ox- 
ford, those of Christ Church. In 
the hall of that college, a Latin co- 
medy called Marcus Geminus, and 
the Latin tragedy of Progué, were 
performed before Queen Elizabeth, in 
the year 1566; and 1564, the Latin 
trfgedy of Dido was played betore 
her majesty when she visited the 
University of Cambridge. On an- 
other occasion, the Ajax Flagellifer 
of Sophocles, turned into Latin, was 
presented before her. It is plain, 
then, that so far from Mr. Pope's as- 
sertion, that few even of the better 
sort in Shakspeare’s time piqued 
themselves upon any great know- 
ledge or nicety with respect to the 
Aristotelian rules being founded in 


* Quoted from Illustrations of act ii. Hamlet. Knight’s Pictorial Edition. 
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fact, we must be necessarily led to a 
conclusion directly the reverse. When 
the most distinguished scholars and 
Dons at the Universities were ad- 
dicted to writing plays under the 
sanction of these rules, and the 
students in enacting the master- 
pieces of the Roman stage, why the 
very scouts, or gyps, or skips, must 
have been familiar with these drama- 
tic precepts of Aristotle. And as to 
the courtiers of a queen who read 
the Greek poets, and orators, and 
philosophers in the original, and 
had, in Dr. Johnson's phrase, learn- 
ing enough for a bishop, they num- 
bered in their ranks men of higher 
knowledge and genius than ever 
were in England before or since. 
Would it not, then, be strange, 
indeed, if there were a man among 
them, even suppose him not a scho- 
lar, who was unacquainted with the 
doctrine about the Unities? We 
see, likewise, how absurd it is to 
fancy that Ben Jonson was the first 
to bring critical learning into vogue. 
In this, Pope probably followed a 
vulgar tradition of the playhouses, 
fostered by those players whom th« 
critic so excessively despised. Next 
let me observe, that it is equally ab- 
surd to imagine that Shakspeare 
could at any period of his life, as 
player and an author, have been ég- 
norant of these rules. Pope would 
seem to infer he must necessarily 
have been so until Jonson had “ in- 
formed the judgment of his hearers.” 
This' supposition is manifestly ab- 
surd. Doctor Johnson, who was a 
critic of a different order from Pope, 
puts the matter thus:—* Whether 
Shakspeare knew the unities, and 
rejected them by design, or deviated 
from them by happy ignorance, I 
think it impossible to decide, and 
useless to inquire. We may easily 
suppose, that when he rose to notice 
he did not want the counsels and ad- 
monitions of scholars and critics, and 
that he at last deliberately persisted 
in a practice which he might have 
begun by chance.” Now, to me, it 
appears it is neither impossible to de- 
cide, nor useless to inquire. There 
are facts within our reach which 


That 


this may have been as stated above, any body who has seen how well one or two 
characters are sure to be enacted in the theatrical representations by the Westminster 
boys, in their school-room, each year, will easily imagine. 
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may enable us to satisfy our mind 
upon this point as nearly as we may 
upon most other things human. And 
it is not useless to inquire ; because, 
if it appears that Shakspeare knew 
these dramatic rules from an early 
period of his career, and never after- 
wards admitted their authority, or 
fell under their sway, it will ‘shew 
that he advisedly and deliberately 
rejected them, and that his patrons 
and friends, when they were of the 
highest, never persuaded him to 
adopt the gyves; nor did Elizabeth 
or James think fit to recommend him 
to put them on. Elizabeth had genius, 
at least such as Dr. Johnson has de- 
scribed it,—* a knowledge of the use 
of weapons.” She had learning, and, 
if she had so chosen, it would have 
heen as easy for her to procure from 
Shakspeare’s pregnant brain a tra- 
gedy or comedy wpon any prescribed 
subject, historical or fabulous, ad- 
hering strictly to the dramatic rules, 
as a comic drama in which the unique 
Falstaff should play the lover. And 
it certainly would have been rather 
easier to comply with the request 
than to so deal with Falstaff in The 
Merry Wives of Windsor as not to 
cast shame upon him who shewed 
with such peculiar glory as the most 
original and idiosyncratic of all crea- 
tions, in the two parts of Henry IV. 
This is for the spirit of the execu- 
tion: for the formal part of the 
matter, 

to sonnets, and wrote the Venus and 
Adonis and the Rape of Lucrece, 
could not experience much difficulty. 
But Queen Elizabeth did not exer- 
cise her imperial humour in favour 
of the unities with a grateful and ca- 
pable servant, and thus proved she 
had taste as well as learning. King 
James, too, who had learning also, 
and ability, was thankful for his 
niche in Macheth, without playing 
the wizard, and laying a task upon 
the spirit that gave life to this 
drama. James, too, had taste and 
feeling moreover, as his Basilikon 
Doron to his son Prince Henry well 
proves. ‘These sovereigns, then, 
whom even Ben Jonson declares to 
have patronised Shakspeare warmly, 
and the accomplished friends of his 
riper day of fume, did neither the 
one press nor the other persuade 
him into the service of the unities, 
which with “ gentle Will” they might 
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have done easily. They, therefore, 
at all events, were traitors to the 
dramatic laws, if they at any time 
professed obedience to them. ‘The 
single question touches Shakspeare. 
Did he from an early period of his 
dramatic career know these dramatic 
laws? I say it is impossible he 
could have been ignorant of them. 
Though he was neither a courtier 
nor a university man, yet, as a player, 
he associated with those, n: umely, his 
fellows, who, from pursuing their 
histrionic associations in the mansions 
of the noble, and the halls of the 
universities, and inns of court, it is 
scarcely possible to think could have 
failed to be informed of these unities, 
by which the classicists of the day 
set such store. But, strong as this is 
in itself as a matter of probability, it 
grows into certainty when we take 
into account, that when Shakspeare 
almost all the 
play-writers, and certainly the most 
famous dramatic authors, were uni- 
versity men. Greene, Peele, Lyly, 
Nashe, Marlowe, were university 
men; and Marlowe was, like our au- 
thor, also a player. Can it be 
imagined that any of these was igno- 
rant of these Aristotelian rules ? 
The answer must be, “ No!” Then, 
let me ask, is it possible to fancy that 
these men could have failed, whether 
it be in kindness or in spite, to make 
their young and able competitor ac- 
quainted with the laws he 
outrageously transgressing ? IT again 
hold the reply must be, “ No!” 
Next, if I could do my judgment the 
violence believe that he was not 
sufficiently master of Latin to avail 
himself of the information conveyed 
by beoks in that tongue; yet, surely, 
there were existent books enough in 
our own language to teach him these 
rules; and if J again ask, is it not 
well-nigh indubttable that some of 
these fell in his way, who is there 
that would be hardy as to say 
me nay? Lastly, I turn to one of 
Shakspeare’s own great works, and 
there I think I discover a plain 
track to the conclusion, that he was 
not alone cognisant of these laws, 
sanctioned alike by critics and former 
pocts, but that he had an entrance 
into the lore of old dramatic art. 
Turn to Flamilect, act ii. se. 2. 
lus Says 


was so 


Polon- 
but let me stop for a mo- 
ment to observe, that the character 
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of Polonius is mistaken by most of 
the critics, misrepresented invariably 
by the play-actors, and generally 
misunderstood by the public. Po- 
lonius is not eftete of intellect; he is 
not a buffoon, though he is made the 
butt of a madman ; his reverend age 
and formal wisdom are not meant by 
the poet to be laughed at. For fact 
we have, that he is entirely trusted 
and beloved by the king and queen ; 
and for authority we have the de- 
claration of Claudius, who, whatever 
might have been his guilt, we must 
recognise as a man of highest ac- 
complishments and ability. Claudius 
says,— 


“« What would’st thou beg, Laertes, 

That shall not be my offer, not thy 
asking ? 

The head is not more native to the heart, 

The hand more instrumental to the 
mouth, 

Than is the throne of Denmark to thy 
father.” 


Having now remarked, that what 
is put into the mouth of Polonius is 
not to be treated as though it came 
from the mouth of a buffoon, let us 
at last come to what Shakspeare, 
through Polonius, says, in reference 
to the matter on hand :— 


“The best actors in the world, either 
for tragedy, comedy, history, pastoral, 
pastoral - comical, historical - pastoral, 
tragical-historical, tragical-comical - his- 
torical-pastoral, scene individable, or 
poem unlimited: Seneca cannot be too 
heavy, nor Plautus too light. For the 
law of writ and the liberty, these are the 
only men.” 


The modern editions in Johnson's 
time read, very stupidly, “law of 
wit.” The Doctor restored from his 
“ two old copies,” with no small self- 
gratulation, “law of writ,” which he 
is civil enough to explain means 
writing, or composition,— never con- 
descending to recollect, that in his 
day, as in Shakspeare’s, and in our 
own, the humblest peasant in Eng- 
land would speak of the holy serip- 
tures, or writings, as “ holy writ.” 
But as a specimen of the mode in 
which Shakspeare was commented 
upon, let us superadd to this the ob- 
servations of Malone:— The old 
copies are certainly right. Writ is 
used for writing by authors con- 
temporary with Shakspeare. Thus, 
in the Apologie of Pierce Pen- 
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nilipe, by Thomas Nashe, 1593 :— 
“ For the lowsie circumstance of his 
poverty before his death, and send- 
ing that miserable writte to his wife, 
it cannot be but thou liest, learned 
Gabriel.” Again, in Bishop Earle’s 
“ character of a mere dull physycian,” 
1638 :—* Then follows a writ to his 
drugger in a strange tongue, which 
he understands though he cannot 
conster.” Now surely, instead of 
poking in the mere dunghill of lite- 
rature, any body, except a Shak- 
speare commentator, would have here 
quoted, if he thought it worth while 
to quote at all, Shakspeare himself in 
another play. 1 mean Othello :— 


** Trifles light as air 
Are to the jealous confirmation strong 
As proofs of holy writ!” 


But though Johnson restores “ law 
of writ” and Malone confirms it, nei- 
ther they, nor any other one of the 
fifty-two commentators of Shak- 
speare, give evidence of their having 
the most remote notion of the mean- 
ing of the passage. Let us look at 
it, gentle reader. Polonius, in plea- 
santry, puts before the brain-sick 
prince four regular forms of stage- 
plays—four forms, ancient and clas- 
sical—and, as a contrast to those, 
four irregular forms of stage-plays. 
It is, according to the phraseology of 
the present day, the classical forms in 
array against the romantic. Among 
the Greeks and Romans there were 
four species of regular scenic plays, 
and I have no doubt these were ex- 
pressed in the tragedy, comedy, his- 
tory, and pastoral of Polonius. The 
Grecians had tragedia, comedia,mim- 
ice, satyrice ; the Romans, prete.- 
tate, tabernaria, planipides, atellane ; 
in English, fables, tragical, comical, 
mimical, satyrical. The only difti- 
culty in Shakspeare’s phraseology is 
about the “historical and the pasto- 
ral ;” but it seems to me that, as more 
general forms, they may here include 
the mimical and satyrical. Thus, in 
this shape, the historical would be a 
representation of characters, fashions, 
and manners ; the pastoral we know 
in its origin was exclusively satyrical. 
An old writer says,— 


“These mimical players did much re- 
semble the clown in many of our English 
stage-plays, who sometimes would go a- 
tiptoe in derision of the mincing dames ; 
sometimes would speak full-mouthed to 
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mock the country clowns, sometimes 
upon the tip of their tongue to scoff the 
citizen ; and thus, by the imitation of all 
ridiculous gestures, or speeches, in all 
kinds of vocations, they provoked laugh- 
ter, whence both the plays and players 
were named mimi, from yziues, an imitator, 
or one that doth ape-like counterfeit 
others, as likewise they were called pla- 
nipides, because the actors did enter upon 
the stage planis pedibus, i. e. excalceati, 
bare-footed.”’ 


This in fact means, the performances 
were neither of the.elevation of tra- 
gedy nor comedy—the buskin nor the 
sock, but a species of farces in which, 
amongst the rest, such as manners, 
fashions, and so on, living characters 
were represented, and there were in 
Hamlet’s phrase, sallets* in the lines 
to make the matter savoury. 

Of this list of irregular plays Stee- 
vens recovereda portion from the folio, 
and remarks, “ ‘here are many plays 
of the age, if not of Shakspeare, that 
answer these descriptions.” Now 
see if, after enumerating all, Shak- 
speare do not plainly discriminate 
between the two classes; the one is 
characterised by “ scene individable.” 
The unities of time, place, and action, 
are observed. ‘The others are cha- 
racterised by the phrase “ poem un- 
limited,” dramatic compositions bound 
in by no precise rules. “ These 
players,” quoth the old university- 
man Polonius (taking example natu- 
rally from his classic and histrionic 
recollections, for he had played when 
at his university), “are capable of 
performing any piece from a tragedy 
of Seneca’s to a free comedy of Plau- 
tus. — For the law of writ or the 
liberty, these are your only men.” 
That is for the performance of stage- 
plays governed by the law of dra- 
matic composition, by the Aristotelian 
rules ; or for those that regard them 
not, that have assumed their liberty 
and are unfettered by the old laws, 
these play-actors are your only men! 
Now, I ask, confidently, is it possible 
that these passages could bear any 
other meaning? And taking the 
evidence thus afforded in one of 
Shakspeare’s own great works, toge- 
ther with what has been already ad- 
vanced by me upon this question, as 
to whether the poet departed from 
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the unities advisedly and not in igno- 
rance, | maintain that I am entitled 
to conclude, in opposition to the dic- 
tum of Dr. Johnson, that it is possi- 
ble to decide whether Shakspeare 
knew the unities and rejected them, 
or deviated from them by happy 
ignorance, and that the fact indubit- 
ably is, he knew the unities and he 
rejected them. But be it next ob- 
served, that Shakspeare to work out 
his own conception of what a stage- 
play should be, must necessarily have 
spurned these rules. He wrote, as it 
has been idly reproached to him by 
Pope, for bread and for the patronage 
of the people. Drama then was to 
be a fondling of the English people, 
whose dreams and aspirations have 
been always and oftentimes their 
struggles for liberty. To look comely 
in their eyes, to be dear to their 
hearts, to wake their sympathies, 
the whilst they abandoned them- 
selves to an ideal world it was neces- 
sary she should wear no fetters. 
‘This may seem a fanciful way of put- 
ting it. Take it then thus. The 
observance of these rules would have 
been utterly inconsistent with the 
drama as created by Shakspeare. 
Nor were these rules either so worthy 
of observation or so implicitly fol- 
lowed as some of your critics would 
fain have us believe. They, in truth, 
come down to us rather as recom- 
mended by antiquity than as used by 
the ancients. Dr. Johnson defends 
Shakspeare at much length against 
the charge of violating dramatic pro- 
priety and probability by his dis- 
regard to the unities of time and 
place. A single short sentence of 
Lord Chestertield’s, whom the old 
moralist held so cheap, would have 
settled the matter if applied to it. 
ILis lordship says, “‘ When we go toa 
playhouse, we should always leave 
our reason at the door with our 
money.” So far as time and place 
are concerned, we certainly should do 
so; and, except by the utterly simple, 
like Partridge in Tom Jones, or un- 
informed of conventional life like 
Jack Brag’s mother in Hook’s novel, 
we invariably do. Whenever we fail 
of this we may just as well take the 
one only other step of absurdity, 
and determine on recognising in the 


* Ribaldry. 
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individual upon the stage the actor 
and not the character, as I once ac- 
tually saw a sailor do at Drury Lane 
‘i heatre, who jumped upon the stage 
and insisted upon shaking hands with 
“ honest Iago,” under the affectionate 
appellation of “ Bill Vandenhoff.” 
The whole of Johnson’s generous, 
though cumbrous argumentation, 
adds nothing to the weight of the 
vasual observation from the man of 
the world. One is surprised, how- 
ever, to find that the doctor failed to 
remark that the Greek poets disre- 
garded these unities of time and place 
whenever it suited their purpose to 
burst theirthraldom. Horace speaks 
in praise of the poet who should 
place the spectator now at Thebes, 
now at Athens. The Lumenides of 
/Eschylus opens its scene at Delphos 
and closes it at the city of Minerva. 
‘The Humenides is the third piece of 
a trilogy which remains to us; the 
satyric piece Proteus, which would 
have completed the tetralogy, as 
ZEschylus composed it, being alone 
lost. ‘The three pieces touch, gene- 
rally, upon the fortunes of the house 
of Atreus, and relate especially 
throughout to the fortunes of Orestes. 
From the latter circumstance they 
have been styled Orestia. Seve- 
rally they are named, Agamemnon, 
Choephore, Eumenides. The pro- 
gression of the terrible tragedy is 
Jrom the murder of the father through 
the sacrifice of the mother unto the 
purification of the son. There is 
then unity of action in the Orestia 
as there is in Macbeth. But what of 
the unities of time and place? They 
are set aside! Contemplating the 
Orestia in its entirety, — that is to 
say, as a work evolving one moral 
and religious idea, meaning by idea 
the law laid down, and displaying 
one fable declaring the fortunes of 


satire, 
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one individual with the necessary ac- 
cessories (and this in my mind is the 
way wherein it ought to be looked 
at), we shall find that a considerable 
length of time has taken place be- 
twixt the opening of the Agamemnon 
at Argos and the close of the Ewne- 
nides at Athens. ‘The original scene, 
moreover, the scena tragica proper to 
each piece *—the Agamemnon and the 
Choephore—is different ; and in both 
this scene is changed by means of the 
eccyclema to display a tableau, or 
grouping of the personages. ‘lime, 
then, not alone moves on and onwards, 
and intervenes between the two first 
parts of the Orestia, as between the 
second and the third, but the unity 
of place in each and all is violated. 
Not to a distance, certainly; but 
surely, if at all, it is quite sufficient 
to establish the justice in the Greek 
poet’s mind of rebellion against the 
rule, and the indifference with regard 
to its observance on the part of the 
spectators and theatrical judges. 
Under these circumstances we come 
to the Eumenides, a grand, religious, 
and national composition, and not 
alone national, but most peculiarly 
Athenian. It is, if I may use the 
word, autochthonic;}+ it belongs to 
the very soil, and people, and tra- 
ditions, and tutelary divinities of 
Athens. Yet in this, even in this, 
the unities oftime and place are alike 
disregarded. The play opens at the 
Delphian temple of Apollo, at whose 
altar Orestes appears a suppliant. It 
closes at the city of Athena, where 
Orestes is purified of his blood- 
guiltiness. Whether, therefore, we 
regard the Orestian trilogy as one 
work, or take the Ewmenides as a 
separate work, what moze of rigorous 
adherence is there displayed by the 
illustrious Greek tragedian to these 
rules of which Pope prates and 


* There was a stationary scene proper for tragedy, one for comedy, one for 
The first represented princely buildings, with statues of gods and kings ; the 


second, farm-houses and cottages ; the third, some rough and hilly woodland country. 

t The inhabitants of Attica boasted to be abréyéoves a&vdoes, men indigenous. We 
learn from Thucydides about the original inhabitants of Greece, that which we might 
have known of our own knowledge about the North American Indians. Tribes were 
continually shifting their location, according to the chances of war and failure of 
food in particular districts, from the exhaustion of the soil cleared and tilled, or the 
lack of game in the hunting-grounds. Attica, however, being barren, presented no 
temptation to the adventurer, and its original occupants probably, as it is said, a 
colony from Egypt, though not of autochthonic Egyptians, were permitted to retain 
it under the auspices of Minerva and Neptune ; that is to say, by the exercise of 
industrial arts upon land and sea, 
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Johnson argues, than by anaes 
in any one of his psychologic al dra 

mas ? 
time and place were generally ob- 
served by the poet ; but it was not as 
a manner of duty or in obedience to 
rules, but simply because it was con- 
venient and natural. ‘They suited 
the structure and the objects of the 
tragedy or solemn goat-hymn,—a 
composition in which dancing, music, 
and poetry, each bore its part. The 
voat-hymn was essentially religious. 
The Greeks sung, and danced, and 
held their festival, in honour and 
propitiation of the divinity. It was 
done upon the same nog that 
the Sioux and other tribes of North 
American Indians do now sing and 
dance before the Great Spirit, im- 
ploring success in a proposed bear- 


hunt, or praying for the arrival of 


the buffalo on their hunting-grounds.* 
The chorus formed not alone the 
main part of the goat-hymn, but the 
dominant part to which all the others 
were referred. The dialogue of the 
two or three interlocutors represent- 
ing characters in the fable, was only 
accessory to the religious effusion in 
its several forms,—the music, the 
danee, the poetry, the action of the 
chorus, which, in tragedy, numbered 
fifty performers. ‘The objects of the 
goat-hymn generally were to convey 
moral instructions and wise precepts 
to the audience, and to celebrate the 
praises of good men and heroes, and 
of the gods, and thus propitiate a 
presiding Providence. ‘The poct was, 
therefore, said by the Greeks 3dacxsy, 
to teach, or d:xdu», to demonstrate, 
his play. The poet who introduced 
any impiety upon the stage was not 
tlone subject to the indignation of an 
audience that sometimes pelted an 
offending poet with stones, but was 
likewise amenable to the law. /schy- 
lus, their noblest tragedian, was tried 
and found guilty of this offence, and 
was about to have been stoned to 
death, when the appeal of his brother 
Amynias, who held up to the judges 
the stump of the arm he had lost at 
Salamis, touched their hearts, and the 
poet was set free. The special ob- 
ject of the fable was to display in the 
fortunes of the characters the fulfil- 
ment of the decrees of foreknowing 


* See 
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Fate; or, in other words, the dis- 
pensation of Divine Providence ex- 
emplified upon the persons of kings 
and heroes, the most exalted and pow- 
erful of human kind, and, apparently, 
the most exempt from dread cal: amity 
and from pitiable ill. Here then 
was a moral and religious lesson ad- 
dressed by the poet at once to the 
eye, ear, and understanding of his 
audience, by means of the chorus, 
assisted at intervals by a dramatised 
narration of a well-known fatidical 
story. The Greek poet then was, so 
far as the dramatic part by the inter- 
locutors was concerned, but as one, who 
having dressed up puppets in certain 
garb and names, put them forth and 
spoke for them, one and all, according 
to his own eloquence and knowledge, 
—not as one (like Shakspeare) who 
took hold of a character of history 
or fable known to the people, and 
breathed into it, and bade it live, and 
sent it abroad as a character—that is, 
as a living man—into the miscella- 
neous throng of living men, fo speak 
Small temptation, there- 
fore, had the Greek poct in any one 
— solitary and self-included, or 
belonging to a trilogy, to remove the 
puppets through whose forms he 
“spake as he listed.” ‘They were as 
available to him for his purposes at 
Thebes as at Athens. Let 
say what he will, the religious lec- 
turer could gain nothing by the 
change of scene, except, as when in 
the Humenides, the fable demands 
it peremptorily. He did not 
to exhibit the probable passages 
of human life, the mixed motives 
and chequered character of man. 
When a difficulty arose in his 
story, he had always a divinity at 
hand whom it was but becoming 
piety to invoke to his assistance ; all 
nice elucidation of motives, passions, 
and feelings, all incidents of action 
in the drama, whose progress and 
event were known, came in but as 
accessorial to the great objects [have 
stated. The one scena tragica, then, 
was as good to him for his drama as 
a hundred; and we are to recollect 
that there was always a religious lo- 
cality given to the chorus, which de- 
clared the sacred nature of the exhi- 
bition and precluded the illusion of a 
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drama of characters —-of living and 
moving men. 

According to Plutarch, the very 
name of theatre came from ®:é;, God ; 
because, originally, before the drama- 
tic part was added to the goat-hymn, 
and theatres erected for the repre- 
sentation thereof, the sacred songs in 
honour of the gods and for the in- 
struction of youth were sung in the 
temples; thus the sacred character 
of the performance remaining the 
same, the sacred name was conferred 
upon the new place of exhibition. In 
the orchestra (part of the ancient 
stage) moreover, there was always 
the évuéian, and on one side of the 
stage an altar sacred to Bacchus ;* 
and also the table «ass, from which, 
in the early times of the goat-hymn, 
the poet spoke or chanted in converse 
with the chorus. ‘These objects gave 
a fixedness to the representation, 
with which it was little desirable to 
interfere by any alteration in the 
scena tragica. Such, then, being the 
nature and circumstances of the goat- 
hymn, without its being a rule to 
observe unity of place, it “would be a 
convenience and, except on particular 
occasions, an advantage to observe it ; 
and in a dramatised narration, wherein 
the poet always spoke, though in the 
names of characters, it is equally ob- 
vious that unity of time would na- 
turally be observed as an advantage. 
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The rules, so called, of Aristotle 
were, therefore, in truth, no more 
than accidents attached to the struc- 
ture and character of the goat-hymn, 
and not rules at all, or obeyed by the 
tragic poet as such. Shakspeare, 
therefore, in discarding them, did no 
more than /Eschylus did when it 
suited his purpose, and as any other 
Greek poet would have done. These 
rules, moreover, consistent with the 
construction of the goat-hymn, were 
utterly inconsistent with the Shak- 
spearian drama. Not only, then, do] 
hold that Shakspeare knew of these 
unities of time and place and disre- 
garded them, but I will shew that in 
making the drama he only returned 
to the natural system of construct- 
ing a theatrical entertainment ere the 
separation betwixt comedy and tra- 
gedy took place, and they became so 
entirely distinct in their character 
and objects. I will likewise explain 
how probable it is that if at any pe- 
riod a poet like Shakspeare had arisen 
in Greece, who in his own person 
combined the various gifts of Aschy- 
lus, Sophocles, Euripides— grandeur, 
pathos, lyric fervour, patriotism, and 
philosophic lore, and added thereto 
the grace of Menander and the 
abounding wit and humour of Aris- 
tophanes — a Shakspearian drama 
would have been the result in 
Greece. 


* There is doubt as to what this was, whether altar or tribunal. 1 
was an altar to Bacchus,—altare ubi éviva:. I think this improbable, seeing that the 
altar on the stage was to Bacchus. Nor can I approve of the derivation, My own 
conjecture is that it was an altar to Apollo, a divinity especially honoured by the 
Athenians, and that the derivation of this especial altar (which, according to Plutarch’s 
doctrine, would have been removed from the temple to the theatre) might not im- 
probably be from the words signifying God and hymn — ésos and etdos — the place 
from whence hymns in honour ‘of the ¢ gods were w ont to be sung 


Some say it 
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PROFESSIONS BY GEORGE FITZ-BOODLE. 


BEING APPEALS TO THE UNEMPLOYED YOUNGER SONS OF THE NOBILITY. 


FIRST PROFESSION, 


Tue fair and honest proposition 
which I put forth at the end of my 
last (and first) appeal to the British 
public, and in which I offered to 
communicate privately with parents 
and guardians relative to three new 
and lucrative professions which I had 
discovered, has, I find from the pub- 
lisher, elicited not one single inquiry 
from those personages, who I can’t 
but think are very little careful of 
their children’s welfare to allow such 
achance to be thrown away. It is 
not for myself I speak, as my con- 
science proudly tells me; for though 
I actuaily gave up Ascot in order to 
be in the way should any father of a 
family be inclined to treat with me 
regarding my discoveries, yet I am 
grieved, not on my account, but on 
theirs, and for the wretched penny- 
wise policy that has held them back. 

That they must feel an interest in 
my announcement is unquestionable. 
Look at the way in which the public 
prints of all parties have noticed my 
appearance in the character of a lite- 
rary man! Putting aside my personal 
narrative, look at the offer I made 
to the nation,—a choice of no less 
than three new professions! Suppose 
I had invented as many new kinds of 
butcher’s meat; does any one pre- 
tend that the world, tired as it is of 
the perpetual recurrence of beef, 
mutton, veal, cold beef, cold veal, 
cold mutton, hashed ditto, would not 
have jumped eagerly at the delight- 
ful intelligence that their old, stale, 
stupid meals were about to be varied 
at last ? 

Of course people would have come 
forward. IL should have had depu- 
tations from Mr. Gibletts and the 
fashionable butchers of this world; 
petitions would have poured in from 
Whitechapel salesmen; the specula- 
tors panting to know the discovery ; 
the cautious with stock in hand 
eager to bribe me to silence and pre- 
vent the certain depreciation of the 
goods which they already possessed. 
| should have dealt with them, not 
greedily or rapaciously, but on honest 
principles of fair barter. “ Gentle- 


men,” I should have said, or rather, 
“ Gents,” which affectionate diminu- 
tive is, lam given to understand, at 
present much in use among commer- 
cial persons, “‘ Gents, my researches, 
my genius, or my good fortune, have 
brought me to the valuable discovery 
about which you are come to treat. 
Will you purchase it outright, or 
will you give the discoverer an honest 
share of the profits resulting from 
your speculation? My position in 
the world puts me out of the power 
of executing the vast plan I have 
formed, but ‘twill be a certain for- 
tune to him who engages in it; and 
why should not I, too, participate in 
that fortune ?” 

Such would have been my manner 
of dealing with the world, too, with 
regard to my discovery of the new 
professions. Does not the world 
want new professions? Are there 
not thousands of well-educated men 
panting, struggling, pushing, starv- 
ing, in the old ones? Grim tenants 
of chambers looking out for attor- 
neys who never come ? — wretched 
physicians practising the stale joke of 
being called out of church until peo- 
ple no longer think fit even to laugh 
or to pity? Are there not hoary- 
headed midshipmen, antique ensigns 
growing mouldy upon fifty years’ 
half-pay ? Nay, are there not men 
who would pay any thing to be 
employed rather than remain idle ? 
But such is the glut of professionals, 
the horrible cut-throat competition 
among them, that there is no chance 
for one in a thousand, be he ever so 
willing, or brave, or clever: in the 
great ocean of life he makes a few 
strokes, and puffs, and sputters, and 
sinks, and the innumerable waves 
overwhelm him and he is heard of 
no more. 

Walking to my banker’s t’other 
day—and I pledge my sacred honour 
this story is true—I met a young fel- 
low whom I had known attaché to 
an embassy abroad, a young man of 
tolerable parts, unwearied patience, 
with some fortune, too, and, more- 
over, allied to a noble Whig family, 
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whose interest had wereatg him his 
appointment to the legation at Kriih- 
winkel, where I knew him. He 
remained for ten years a diplomatic 
character; he was the working-man 
of the legation; he sent over the 
most diffuse translations of the Ger- 
man papers for the use of the Foreign 
Secretary ; he signed passports with 
most astonishing ardour; he exiled 
himself for ten long years in a 
wretched German town, dancing at- 
tendance at court-balls and paying 
no end of money for uniforms. And 
for what? At the end of the ten 
years—during which period of labour 
he never received a single shilling 
from the government which em- 


ployed him ‘(r ascally spendthrifts of 


a government, va /), .—he was offered 
the paid attachéship to the court of 
If. M. the king of the Mosquito 
Islands, and refused that appoint- 
ment a week before the Whig minis- 
try retired. ‘Then he knew that 
there was no further chance for him, 
and incontinently quitted the diplo- 
matic service for ever, and I have 
no doubt will sell his uniform a 
bargain. The government had him a 
bargain certainly, nor is he by any 
means the first person who has been 
sold at that price. 

Well, my worthy friend met me 
in the street and 
these facts with a smiling counte- 
nanee,—which I thought a master- 
piece of diplomacy. Fortune had 
been belabouring and kicking him for 
ten whole years, and here he was 
grinning in my face: could Mon- 
sieurde 'Talleyrand have acted better ? 
“] have given up diplomacy,” said 
Protocol, quite simply and good-hu- 
mouredly, “for between you and me, 
my good fellow, it’s a very slow 
profession ; sure perhaps, but slow. 
But though I gained no actual pecu- 
niary remuneration in the service, I 
have learned all the languages in 
Europe, which will be invaluable to 
me in my new profession—the mer- 
cantile one—in which directly I 
looked out fora post. I found one.” 

“ What! and a good pay ?” said I. 

“Why, no; that’s absurd, you 
know. No young men, strangers to 
business, are paid much to speak of. 
Besides, I don’t look toa paltry clerk’s 
pay. Some day, when thoroughly 
acquainted with the business (f shall 
learn it in about seven years), | shall 
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go into a good house with my capital 
and become junior partner.” 

“ And meanwhile ?” 

“ Meanwhile I conduct the foreign 
correspondence of the eminent house 
of Jam, Ram, and Johnson; and 
very heavy it is, I can tell you. 
From nine till six every day, except 
foreign post days, and then from nine 
till eleven ; dirty dark court to sit; 
snobs to talk to,—great change, as 
you may fancy.” 

“And you do all this for no- 
thing ?” 

“{ do it to learn the business ;” 
and so saying Protocol gave me a 
knowing nod ‘and went his w: Ly. 

Good Heavens! I thought, and is 
this a true story? Are there hun- 
dreds of young men in a similar situa- 
tion at the present day, giving away 
the best years of their youth for the 
sake of a mere windy hope of some- 
thing in old age, and dying before 
they come to the goal? In seven 
years he hopes to have a_ business, 
and then to have the pleasure of 
risking his money? He will be ad- 
mitted into some great house as a 
particular favour, and three months 
after the hense will fail. Has it not 
happened to a thousand of our ac- 
quaintance ?  [ thought I would run 
after him and tell him about the new 
professions that I had invented. 

“Oh! ay! those you wrote about 
in Fraser's Magaz ine. Egad! George, 
Necessity makes strange fellows of us 
all. Who would ever have thought 
of you spelling, much more writing ?” 

“ Never mind that. Will you, if 
I tell you of a new profession, that 
with a little cleverness and instruc- 
tion from me, you may bring = 
most successful end— will you, I say, 
make me a fair return ?” 

“* My dear creature,” replied young 
Protocol, ‘“ what nonsense you talk! 
I saw that very humbug in the 
Magazine. You say you have made 
a great discovery—very good ; you 
putf your discovery—very right ; you 
ask money for it—nothing can be 
more reasonable; and then you say 
that youintend tomake your discovers 
public in the next nwnber of th 
Magazine. Do you think I will be 
such a fool as to give you money for 
athing which I can have next month 
for nothing? Good-by, George my 
boy; the nert discovers mak« 
I'll teil you how to get a better price 


you 
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for it;” and with this the fellow 
walked off, looking supremely know- 
ing and clever. 


This tale of the person I have 
called Protocol is not told without. a 
purpose, you may be sure. In the 
first place, it shews what are the rea- 
sons that nobody has made applica- 
tions to me concerning the new pro- 
fessions, namely, because I have 
passed my word to make them known 
in this Magazine, which persons may 
have for the purchasing, stealing, 
borrowing, or hiring, and, therefore, 
they will never think of applying 
personally to me. And, secondly, 
his story proves also my assertion, 
viz. that all professions are most 
cruelly crowded at present, and that 
men will make the most absurd out- 
lay and sacrifices for the smallest 
chance of success at some future pe- 
riod. Well, then, I will be a bene- 
factor to my race, if [ cannot be to 
one single member of it, whom I love 
better than most men. What I have 
discovered I will make known; there 
shall be no shilly-shallying work 
here, no circumlocution, no bottle- 
conjuring business. But oh! I wish 
for all our sakes that I had had an 
opportunity to impart the secret to 
one or two persons only ; for, after 
all, but one or two can live in the 
manner I would suggest. And when 
the discovery is made known, I am 
sure ten thousand will try. The 
rascals! [ can see their brass plates 
gleaming over scores of doors. Com- 
petition will ruin my professions, as 
it has all others. 

It must be premised that the two 
first professions are intended for gen- 


tlemen, and gentlemen only—men of 


birth and education. No others 
could support the parts which they 
will be called upon to play. 

And, likewise, it must be honestly 
confessed that these professions have, 
to a certain degree, been exercised 
before. Do not ery out at this and 
say it is no discovery! I say it isa 
discovery. It isadiscovery, if I shew 
you — a gentleman —a_ profession 
which you may exercise without de- 
rogation or loss of standing, with cer- 
tain profit, nay, possibly with honour, 
and of which until the reading of this 
present page, you never thought but 
as of a calling beneath your rank 
and quite below your reach. Sir, I 
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do not mean to say that I create a 
profession. I cannot create gold; 
but if, when discovered, I find the 
means of putting it in your pocket, 
do I or do L not deserve credit ? 

I see you sneer contemptuously 
when I mention to you the word 
Avctionrrr. “Is this all,” you say, 
“that this fellow brags and prates 
about? An auctioneer, forsooth! he 
might as well have ‘ invented’ chim- 
ney-sweeping !” 

No such thing. A little boy of 
seven, be he ever so low of birth, can 
do this as well as you. Do you sup- 
pose that little stolen Master Mon- 
tague made a better sweeper than the 
lowest - bred chummy that yearly 
commemorates his release ? No, sir. 
And he might have been ever so 
much a genius or a gentleman, and 
not have been able to make his trade 
respectable. 

But all such trades as can be ren- 
dered decent the aristocracy has 
adopted one by one. At first they 
followed their profession of arms, 
flouting all others as unworthy, and 
thinking it ungentlemanlike to know 
how to read or write. They did not 
go into the church in very early 
days till the money to be got from 
the church was strong cnough to 
tempt them. It is but of later years 
that they have condescended to go to 
the bar, and since the same time only 
that we sce some of them following 
trades. I know an English lord’s 
son who is, or was, 2 wine-merchant 
(he may have been a bankrupt for 
what I know). <As for bankers, 
several partners in banking-houses 
have four balls to their coronets, and 
[ have no doubt that another sort of 
banking, viz. that practised by gen- 
tlemen who lend small sums of money 
upon deposited securities, will be one 
day followed by the noble order, so 
that they may have four balls on 
their coronets and carriages, and three 
in front of their shops. 

Yes, the nobles come peoplewards 
as the people, on the other hand, ris¢ 
and mingle with the nobles. With 
the plebs, of course, Fitz-Boodle, in 
whose veins flows the blood of a 
thousand kings, can have nothing to 
do; but, watching the progress of 
the world, ‘tis impossible to deny 
that the good old days for our race 
are passed away. We want money 
still as much as ever we did; but we 
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cannot go down from our castles with 
horse and sword and waylay fat 
merchants—no, no, confounded new 
policemen and the assize-courts pre- 
vent that. Younger brothers cannot 
be pages to noble houses, as of old 
they were, serving gentle dames with- 
out disgrace, handing my lord’s rose- 
water to wash, or holding his stirrup 
as he mounted for the chase. A page, 
forsooth! A pretty figure would 
George Fitz- Boodle, or any other 
man of fashion cut, in a jacket 
covered with sugar-loafed buttons 
and handing in penny-post notes 
on a silver tray. ‘The plebs have 
robbed us of that trade among 
others, nor, I confess, do I much 
grudge them their ¢rouvuille. Nei- 
ther can we collect together a few 
scores of free lances, like honest 
Ilugh Calverly in the Black Prince’s 
time, or brave Harry Butler of Wal- 
lenstein’s dragoons, and serve this or 
that prince, Peter the Cruel or Henry 
of Trastamare, Gustavus or the Em- 
peror, at our leisure; or, in default 
of service, fight and rob on our own 
gallant account, as the good gentle- 
men of old did. Alas! no. In 
South America or Texas, perhaps, 
a man might have a chance that 
way; but in the ancient world no 
man can fight except in the king’s 
service (and a mighty bad service 
that is too), and the lowest European 
sovereign, were it Baldomero Espar- 
tero himself, would think nothing of 
seizing the best born Condottiere 
chief that ever drew sword and 
shooting him down like the vulgarest 
deserter. 

What, then, is to be done? We 
must discover fresh fields of enter- 
prise — of peaceable and commercial 
enterprise in a peaceful and com- 
mercial age. I say, then, that the 
auctioneer’s pulpit has never yet 
been ascended by a scion of the aris- 
tocracy, and am prepared to prove 
that they might scale it, and do so 
with dignity and profit. 

‘or the auctioneer’s pulpit is just 
the peculiar place where a man of 
social refinement, of elegant wit, of 
polite perceptions, can bring his wit, 
his eloquence, his taste, and his ex- 
perience of life, most delightfully 
into play. It is not like the bar, 
where the better and higher qualities 
ofa man of fashion find no room for 
exercise. In defending John Jor- 
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rocks in an action of trespass, for 
cutting down a stick in Sam Snooks’s 
field, what powers of mind do you 
require ?—powers of mind, that is, 
which Mr. Serjeant Snorter, a but- 
cher’s son with a great loud voice, 
a sizer at Cambridge, a wrangler, and 
so forth, does not possess as well as 
yourself? Snorter has never been 
in decent society in his life. He thinks 
the bar-mess the most fashionable 
assemblage in Europe, and the jokes 
of “grand day” the ne plus ultra of 
wit. Snorter lives near Russell 
Square, eats beef and Yorkshire- 
pudding, is a judge of port wine, is in 
all social respects your inferior. Well, 
it is ten to one but in the case of 
Snooks v. Jorrocks, before mentioned, 
he will be a better advocate than 
you; he knows the law of the case 
entirely, and better probably than 
you. Hecan speak long, loud, to the 
point, grammatically — more gram- 
matically than you, no doubt, will 
condescend to do. In the case of 
Snooks v. Jorrocks he is all that can 
be desired. And so about dry dis- 
putes, respecting real property, he 
knows the law; and, beyond this, 
has no more need to be a gentleman 
than my body-servant has—who, by 
the way, from constant intercourse 
with the best society, és almost a gen- 
tleman. But this is apart from the 
question. 

Now, in the matter of auctioneer- 
ing, this, I apprehend, is not the case, 
andassert that a high-bred gentleman, 
with good powers of mind and speech, 
must, in such a profession, make a 
fortune. I do not mean in all auc- 
tionecering matters. I do not mean 
that such a person should be called 
upon to sell the good-will of a pub- 
lic-house, or discourse about the 
value of the beer-barrels, or bar 
with pewter fittings, or the beauty 
of a trade doing a stroke of so many 
hogsheads a week. I do not ask a 
gentleman to go down and sell pigs, 
ploughs, and cart-horses, at Stoke 
Pogis; or to enlarge at the Auction 
Rooms, Wapping, upon the beauty of 
the Lively Sally, schooner. ‘These 
articles of commerce or use can be 
better appreciated by persons in a 
different rank of life to his. 

But there are a thousand cases in 
which a gentleman only can do jus- 
tice to the sale of objects which the 
necessity or convenience of the gen- 
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teel world may require to change 
hands. All articles, properly called, 
of taste should be put under his 
charge. Pictures,—he is a travelled 
man, has seen and judged the best 
galleries of Europe, and can speak of 
them as a common person cannot. 
lor, mark you, you must have the 
confidence of your society, you must 
be able to be familiar with them, to 
plant a happy mot in a graceful 
manner, to appeal to my lord or the 
duchess in such a modest, easy, plea- 
sant way as that her grace should not 
be hurt by your allusion to her 
nay, amused (like the rest of the 
company) by the manner in which it 
was done. 

What is more disgusting than the 
familiarity of a snob? What more 
loathsome than the swaggering quack- 
ery of some present holders of the 
hammer? There was a late sale, for 
instance, which made some noise in 
the world (I mean the late Lord Gim- 
crack’s at Dilberry Hill). Ah! what 
an opportunity was lost there! 1 
declare solemnly that I believe, but 
for the absurd quackery and brag- 
gadocio of the advertisements, much 
more money would have been bid; 
people were kept away by the vulgar 
trumpeting of the auctioneer, and 
could not help thinking the things 
were worthless that were so outrage- 
ously lauded. 

They say that sort of Bartholo- 
mew-fair advocacy (in which people 
are invited to an entertainment by 
the medium of a hoarse yelling beef- 
eater, twenty-four drums, and a 
jack- pudding turning head over 
heels) is absolutely necessary to ex- 
cite the public attention. What an 
error! IL say that the refined indi- 
vidual so accosted is more likely to 
close his ears and, shuddering, run 
away from the booth. Poor Horace 
Waddlepoodle! to think that thy 
gentle accumulation of ' bricabrac 
should have passed away in such a 
manner! by means of a man who 
brings down a butterfly with a blun- 
derbuss, and talks of a pin’s head 
through a speaking trumpet! Why, 
the auctioneer’s very voice was 
enough to crack the Sevres porcelain 
and blow the lace into annihilation. 
Let it be remembered that I speak of 
the gentleman in his public character 
merely, meaning to insinuate nothing 
more than I would by stating that 
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Lord Brougham speaks with a north- 
ern accent, or that the voice of Mr. 
Sheil is sometimes unpleasantly shrill. 
Now the character I have formed 
to myself of a great auctioneer is 
this. I fancy him a man of first-rate 
and irreproachable birth and fashion. 
I fancy his person so agreeable that 
it must be a pleasure for ladies to 
behold and tailors to dress it. As a 
private man he must move in the 
very best society, which will flock 
round his pulpit when he mounts it 
in his public calling. It will be a 
privilege for vulgar people to attend 
the hall where he lectures ; and they 
will consider it an honour to be al- 
lowed to pay their money for articles, 
the value of which is stamped by his 
high recommendation. Norcan such 
a person be a mere fribble, or any 
loose hanger-on of fashion imagine 
he may assume the character. ‘The 
gentleman - auctioneer must be an 
artist above all, adoring his profes- 
sion ; and adoring it, what must he 
not know? He must have a good 
knowledge of the history and lan- 
guage of all nations; not the know- 
ledge of the mere critical scholar, 
but of the lively and elegant man of 
the world. He will not commit the 
gross blunders of pronunciation that 
untravelled Englishmen perpetrate ; 
he will not degrade his subject by 
coarse eulogy, or sicken his audience 
with vulgar banter. He will know 
where to apply praise and wit 
properly ; he will have the tact 
only acquired in good society, and 
know where a joke is in place, and 
how far a compliment may go. He 
will not outrageously and indiscri- 
minately laud all objects committed 
to his charge, for he knows the value 
of praise ; that diamonds, could we 
have them by the bushel, would be 
used as coals ; that, above all, he has 
a character of sincerity to support ; 
that he is not merely the advocate 
of the person who employs him, but 
that the public is his client too, who 
honours him and confides in him. 
Ask him to sell a copy of Raffaelle 
for an original; a trumpery modern 
Brussels counterfeit for real old 
Mechlin; some common French forged 
crockery for the old delightful, deli- 
cate, Dresden china, and he will quit 
you with scorn, or order his servant 
to shew you the door of his study. 
Study, by the way,—no, “ study” 
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is a vulgar word; every word is 
vulgar which a man uses to give the 
world an exaggerated notion of him- 
self or his condition. When the 
wretched bagman, brought up to give 
evidence before Judge Coltman, was 
asked what his trade was and replied 
that “he represented the house of 
Dobson and Hobson,” he shewed 
himself to be a vulgar, mean-souled 
wretch, and was most properly re- 
primanded by his lordship. To be 
a bagman is to be humble, but not of 
necessity vulgar. Pomposity is vul- 
gar, to ape a higher rank than your 
own is yulgar, for an ensign of 
militia to call himself cz iptain is vul- 
war, or for a bagman to style himself 
the “ representative” of Dobson and 
Ilobson. The honest auctioneer, then, 
will not call his room his study ; but 
his “ private room,” or his office, or 
whatever may be the phrase com- 
monly used among auctioneers. 

lie will not for the same reason 
call himself (as once in a momentary 
feeling of pride and enthusiasm for 
the profession I thought he should) 

he will not call himself ‘ ad- 
vocate,” but an auctioneer. There is 
no need to attempt to awe people by 
big titles, let cach man bear his own 
name without shame. And a very 
gentlemanlike and agreeable, though 
exceptional position (for it is clear 
that there cannot be more than two 
of the class), may the auctioneer 
occupy. 

lie must not sacrifice his honesty, 
—_ either for his own sake or his 

‘lients’ in any way, nor tell fibs about 
himself or them. He is by no means 
called upon to draw the long bow in 
their behalf’; all that his office obliges 
him to do—and let us hope his dis- 
position will lead him to do it also— 
is to take a favourable, kindly, phi- 
lanthropic view of the world ; to say 
what can fairly be said by a good- 
natured and ingenious man in praise 
of any article for which he is desirous 
to awaken public sympathy. And 
how readily and pleasantly may this 
be done! I will take upon myself, 
for instance, to write an eulogium 
upon So-and-so’s last novel, which 
shall be every word of it true; and 
which work, though to some discon- 
tented spirits it might appear dull, 
may be shewn to be really amusing 
and instructive,—nay, és amusing and 
instructive to those who have the art 
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of discovering where those 
qualities lie. 

An auctioneer should have the 
organ of truth large; of imagination 
and comparison, consider. able ; of wit, 
great; of benevolence, excessively 
large. 

And how happy might such a man 
be and cause others to be! Ieshould 
go through the world laughing, 
merry, observant, kind-hearted. Ie 
should love every thing in the world, 
because his profession regards every 
thing. With books of lighter lite- 
rature (for I do not recommend thx 
genteel auctioneer to meddle with 
heavy antiquarian and philological 
works) he should be elegantly con- 
versant, being able to give a neat 
history of the author, a pretty spark- 
ling kind criticism of the work, aud 
an appropriate eulogium upon the 
binding, which would make those 
people read who never read before; 
or buy, at least, which is his first con- 
sideration. Of pictures we have al- 
ready spoken. Of china, of jewellery. 
of gold- headed canes, valuable arms, 
picturesque antiquities, with what 
eloquent entrainement might he not 
speak! He feels every one of these 
things in his heart. He has all the 
tastes of all the fashionable world. 
Dr. Meyrick cannot be more enthu- 
siastic anaet an old suit of armour 
than he; Sir Harris Nicolas not mor 
eloquent regarding the gallant times 
in which it was worn, and tie brave 
histories connected with it. Le takes 
up a pearl necklace with as much 
delight as any beauty who was sigh- 
ing to wear it round her own snowy 
throat, and hugs a china monster 
with as much joy as the oldest 
duchess could do. Nor must he 
affect these things; he must feel 
them. He is a glass in which all the 
tastes of fashion are reflected. Ile 
must be every one of the characters 
to whom he addresses himself—a 
genteel Goéthe or Shakspeare, 
fashionable world-spirit. 

Ilow can a man be all this and not 
be a gentleman; and not have had 
an education in the midst of the best 
company—an insight into their most 
delicate feelings, and wants, and 
usages? The pulpit oratory of such 
a man would be invaluable, people 
would flock to listen to him from far 
and near. Le might out of a single 
tea-cup cause streams of world-phi- 


precious 
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losophy to flow, which would be 
drank in by grateful thousands; and 
draw out ofan old pin-cushion points 
of wit, morals, and experience, that 
would make a nation wise. 

Look round, examine THE ANNALS 
or Auctions, as Mr. Robins remarks, 
and (with every respect for him and 
his brethren) say, is there in the pro- 
fession sucH A MAN? Do we want 
such aman? Is such a man likely 
or not likely to make an immense 
fortune? Can we get such a man 
except out of the very best society, 
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the favoured 


and among 
there ? 
Every body answers “No!” J 
knew you would answer no. And 
now, gentlemen who have laughed at 
my pretension to discover a profes- 
sion, say, have I not? I have laid 
my finger upon the spot where the 
social deficit exists. I have shewn 
that we labour under a want; and 
when the world wants, do we not 
know that A MAN WILL STEP FORTH 
to fill the vacant space that Fate has 
left for him? Pass we now to the 


most 


SECOND PROFESSION. 


This profession, too, is a great, 
lofty, and exceptional one, and dis- 
covered by me considering these 
things, and deeply musing upon the 
necessities of society. Nor let ho- 
nourable gentlemen imagine that i 
am enabled to offer them in this pro- 
fession, more than any other, a pro- 
mise of what is called future glory, 
deathless fame, and so forth. All 
that I say is, that I can put young 
men in the way of making a com- 
fortable livelihood, and leaving be- 
hind them, not a name, but, what is 
better, a decent maintenance to their 
children. J itz-Boodle is as good a 
name as any in England. General 
Fitz-Boodle, who, in Marlborough’s 
time, and in conjunction with the 
famous Van Slaap, beat the French 
in the famous action of Visch- 
zouchee, near Mardyk, in Holland, 
on the 14th of February, 1709, is 
promised an immortality upon his 
tomb in Westminster Abbey; but 
he died of apoplexy, deucedly in 
debt, two years afterwards: and what 
after that is the use of a name ? 

No, no; the age of chivalry is 
passed. Take the twenty-four first 
men who come into the club, and 
ask who they are, and how they 
made their money? There’s Wool- 
sey-Sackville, his father was lord- 
chancellor, and sat on the woolsack, 
whence he took his title ; his grand- 
father dealt in coal-sacks, and not in 
wool-sacks,—small coal-sacks, drib- 
bling out little supplies of black 
diamonds to the poor. Yonder 
comes Frank Leveson, in a huge 
broad-brimmed hat, his short cuffs 
turned up to his elbows. Leveson 
is as gentlemanly a fellow as the 
world contains, and if he has a fault, 
is perhaps too finikin. Well, you 
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fancy him related to the Sutherland 
family: nor, indeed, does honest 
Snek deny it; but, entre nous, my 
good sir, his father was an attorney, 
and his grandfather a_ bailiff in 
Chancery Lane, bearing a name still 
older than that of Leveson, namely, 
Levy. So it is that this confounded 
equality grows and grows, and has 
laid the good old nobility by the 
heels. Look at that venerable Sir 
Charles Kitely, of Kitely Park ; he 
is interested about the Ashantees, 
and has just come from Exeter Hall. 
Kitely discounted bills in the City in 
the year 1787, and gained his ba- 
ronetcy by a loan to the French 
princes. All these points of history 
are perfectly well known; and do 
you fancy the world cares? Psha! 
Profession is no disgrace to a man ; 
be what you like, provided you suc- 
ceed. If Mr. Fauntleroy could come 
to life with a million of money, you 
and I would dine with him; you 
know we would: for why should we 
be better than our neighbours ? 

Put, then, out of your head the 
idea that this or that profession is 
unworthy of you: take any that 
may bring you profit, and thank him 
that puts you in the way of being 
rich. 

The profession I would urge (upon 
a person duly qualified to undertake 
it) has, I confess, at the first glance, 
something ridiculous about it; and 
will not appear to young ladies so 
romantic as the calling of a gallant 
soldier blazing with glory, gold lace, 
and vermilion coats; or a dear, de- 
lightful clergyman, with a sweet blue 
eye, and a pocket handkerchief 
scented charmingly with lavender- 
water. The profession I allude to 
will, L own, be to young women dis- 

B 
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agreeable, to sober men trivial, to 
great stupid moralists unworthy. 

But mark my words for it, that in 
the religious world (1 have once or 
twice, by mistake no doubt, had the 
honour of dining in “ serious” houses, 
and can vouch for the fact, that the 
dinners there are of excellent qua- 
lity), in the serious world, in the 
great mercantile world, among the 
legal community (notorious feeders), 
in every house in town (except some 
half-a-dozen which can afford to do 
without such aid), the man I pro- 


pose might speedily render himself 


indispensable. 

Does the reader now begin to 
take? Have I hinted enough for 
him, that he may see with eagle 
glance the immense beauty of the 
profession I am about to unfold to 
him? We have all seen Gunter 
and Chevet; Fregoso, on the Puerta 
del Sol (a relation of the ex-minister 
Calomarde), is a good purveyor 
enough for the benighted olla-eatrs 
of Madrid; nor have I any fault to 
find with Guimard, a Frenchman, 
who has lately set up on the Piazza 
d’Espagna, at Naples, where he fur- 
nishes people with decent food. It 
has given me pleasure, too, in walk- 
ing about London—in the Strand, in 
Oxford Street, and elsewhere, to see 
fournisseurs and comestible mer- 
chants newly set up. Messrs. Morell 
have good articles in their ware- 
houses; Fortnum and Mason are 
known to most of my readers. 

But what is not known, what is 
wanted, what is languished for in 
England, is a dinner-master,—a gen- 
tleman who is not a provider of meat 
or wine, like the parties before 
named,—who can have no earthly 
interest in the price of trouffled tur- 
keys or dry champagne beyond that 
legitimate interest which he may feel 
for his client, and which leads him to 
see that the latter is not cheated by 
his tradesman. For the dinner-giver 
is almost naturally an ignorant man. 
How in mercy’s name can Mr. Ser- 
jeant Snorter, who is all day at West- 
minster, or in chambers, know possi- 
bly the mysteries, the delicacy, of 
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dinner-giving? How can Alderman 
Pogson know any thing beyond the 
fact that venison is good with currant- 


jelly, and that he likes lots of green 


fat with his turtle? Snorter knows 
law, Pogson is acquainted with the 
state of the tallow-market; but what 
should he know of eating, like you 
and me, who have given up our time 
to it? (1 say me only familiarly, for 
{ have only reached so tar in the 
science as to know that I know no- 
thing.) But men there are, gifted 
individuals, who have spent years of 
deep thought—not merely intervals 
of labour, but hours of study every 
day— over the gormandising science,” 
—who, like alchemists, have let their 
fortunes go, guinea by guinea, into 
the all-devouring pot,—who, ruine: 
as they sometimes are, never get a 
guinea by chance but they will hav« 
a plate of peas in May with it, or a 
little feast of ortolans, or a piece of 
Glo’ster salmon, or one more flask 
from their favourite claret-bin. 

It is not the ruined gastronomist 
that I would advise a person to select 
as his ¢able-master; for the oppor- 
tunities of peculation would be too 
great in a position of such confidence 
—such complete abandonment of 
one man to another. <A ruined man 
would be making bargains with the 
tradesmen. They would offer to cash 
bills for him, or send him opportunc 
presents of wine, which he could con- 
vert into money, or bribe him in one 
way or another. Let this be done, 
and the profession of table-master is 
ruined. Snorter and Pogson may 
almost as well order their own din- 
ners, as be at the mercy of a “ gas- 
tronomic agent” whose faith is not 
beyond all question. 

A vulgar mind, in reply to these 
remarks regarding the gastronomic 
ignorance of Snorter and Pogson, 
might say, “ True, these gentlemen 
know nothing of household economy, 
being occupied with other more im- 
portant business elsewhere. But 
what are their wives about? Lady 
Pogson in Harley Street has nothing 
earthly to do but to mind her poodle, 
and her mantua-makers’ and house- 


* The publisher has referred me to an essay in this Magazine upon the subject 
of eating in Paris, by a person of the name of Tidmarsh, who may be a very worthy 
man for aught I know to the contrary; but has, with permission be it spoken, shewn 


the most lamentable vulgarity and ignorance in his writing, 
” i ° —_ . . . Dp = 
* Cibaria,” the barbarity of them is quite amazing.—G. F. B. 


As for Nimrod’s 
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keeper's bills. Mrs. Snorter in Bed- 
ford Place, when she has taken her 
drive in the Park with the young 
ladies, may surely have time to at- 
tend to her husband’s guests and 
preside over the preparations of his 
kitchen, as she does worthily at his 
hospitable mahogany.” To this | 
auswer, that a man who expects a 
woman to understand the philosophy 
of dinner-giving, shews the strongest 
evidence of alow mind. He is un- 
just towards that lovely and delicate 
creature, woman, to suppose that she 
heartily understands and cares for 
what she eats and drinks. No; taken 
as a rule, women have no real ap- 
petites. ‘They are children in the 
gormandising way; loving sugar, 
sops, tarts, trifles, apricot-creams, and 
such gewgaws. ‘They would take a 
sip of Malmsey, and would drink 
currant-wine just as happily, if that 
accursed liquor were presented to 
them by the butler. Did you ever 
know a woman who could lay her 
fair hand upon her gentle heart and 
say on her conscience that she pre- 
ferred dry sillery to sparkling cham- 
pagne? Such a phenomenon does 
not exist. They are not made for 
eating and drinking ; or, if they make 
a pretence to it, become downright 
odious. Nor can they, I am sure, 
witness the preparations of a really 
great repast without a certain jea- 
lousy. They grudge spending moncy 
(ask guards, coachmen, inn-waiters, 
whether this be not the case). They 
will give theirall, Heaven bless them! 
to serve a son, a grandson, or a dear 
relative, but they have not the heart 
to pay for small things magnificently. 
They are jealous of good dinners, 
and no wonder. IL have shewn in a 
former discourse how they are jealous 
of smoking, and other personal en- 
joyments of the male. I say, then, 
that Lady Pogson or Mrs. Snorter 
can never conduct their husbands’ 
table properly. Fancy either of them 
consenting to allow a calf to be stewed 
down into gravy for one dish, or a 
dozen hares to be sacrificed to a single 
purée of game, or the best Madeira 
to be used for a sauce, or half-a-dozen 
of champagne to boil a ham in. 


They will be for bringing a bottle of 


Marsala im place of the old particular, 
orfor having the ham cooked in water. 
But of these matters — of kitchen 
philosophy —I haye no practical or 
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theoretic knowledge; and must beg 
pardon if, only understanding the 
goodness of a dish when cooked, | 
may have unconsciously made some 
blunder regarding the preparation. 

Let it, then, be set down as an 
axiom, without further trouble of’ 
demonstration, that a woman is a bad 
dinner-caterer ; either too great and 
simple for it, or too mean—I don’t 
know which it is; and gentlemen, ac- 
cordingly as they admire or contemn 
the sex, may settle that matter their 
own way. In brief, the mental con- 
stitution of lovely woman is such that 
she cannot give a great dinner. It 
must be done by aman. It can’t be 
done by an ordinary man, because he 
does not understand it. Vain fool! 
and he sends off to the pastry-cook in 
Great Russell Street or Baker Street, 
he lays on a couple of extra waiters 
(green-grocers in the neighbour- 
hood), he makes a great pother with 
his butler in the cellar, and fancies 
he has done the business. 

Bon Dieu! Who has not been at 
those dinners ’—those monstrous ex- 
hibitions of the pastry-cook’s art ? 
Who does not know those made- 
dishes with the universal sauce to 
each fricandeaux, sweet-breads, damp 
dumpy cutlets, &c., seasoned with the 
compound of grease, onions, bad port 
wine, cayenne-pepper, currie-powder 
(Warren’s blacking, for what | know, 
but the taste is always the same)— 
there they lie in the old corner-dishes, 
the poor wiry Moselle and sparkling 
Burgundy in the ice-coolers, and the 
old story of white and brown soup, 
turbot, little smelts, boiled turkey, 
saddle of mutton, and so forth? 
“Try a little of that fricandeau,” 
says Mr. Snorter, with a kind smile; 
“ you'll find it, I think, very nice ;” 
be sure it has come in a green tray 
from Great Russell Street. “ Mr. 
Fitz-Boodle, you have been in Ger- 
many,” cries Snorter, knowingly ; 
“taste the hock, and tell me what 
you think of that.” 

* How should he know better, poor 
benighted creature ; or she, dear good 
soulthat she is? Ifthey would have 
a leg of mutton, and anapple-pudding, 
and a glass of sherry and port (or 
simple brandy and water called by its 
own name) after dinner, all would be 
very well; but they must shine, they 
must dine as their neighbours. There 
is no difference (as 1 have heard an 
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excellent observer of human nature 
remark, the man who I don’t care to 
own first opened my eyes to cookery) 
—there is no difference in the style 
of dinners in London; people with 
five hundred a-year treat you exactly 
as those of five thousand. They will 
have their Moselle or Hock, their 
fatal side-dishes brought in the green 
trays from the pastry y~cooks. 

Well, there is no harm done; not 
as regards the dinner-givers at least, 
though the dinner-eaters may have 
to suffer somewhat; it only shews 
that the former are hospitably in- 
clined, and wish to do the very best 
in their power,—good honest fellows! 
If they do wrong, how can they help 
it ? they know no better. 

And now, is it not as clear as the 
sun at noon-day, that a want exists 
in London for a superintendent of 
the table—a gastronomic agent—a 
dinner-master, as I have called him 
before? A man of such a profession 
would be a metropolitan benefit : 
hundreds of thousands of people of 
the respectable sort, people in white 
waistcoats, would thank him daily. 
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Calculate how many dinners are 
given in the City of London, and cal- 
culate the numbers of benedictions 
that “ the Agency” might win. 

And as no doubt the observant 
man of the world has remarked, that 
the freeborn Englishman of the re- 
spectable class is, of all others, the 
most slavish and truckling to a Lord ; 
that there is no fly-blown peer but 
he is pleased to have him at his table, 
proud beyond imeasure to call him by 
his surname (without the lordly pre- 
fix); and that of those lords whom 
he does not know, he yet (the free- 
born Englishman) takes care to have 
their pedigrees and ages by heart 
from his world-bible, the peerage: 
as this is an indisputable fact, and as 
it is in this particular class of Britons 
that our agent must look to find 
clients, I need not say it is necessary 
that the agent should be as high- 
born as possible, and that he should 
be able to tack, if possible, an honour- 
able or some other handle to his re- 
spectable name. He must haye it on 
his card 


The Wonourable George Gormand Guttleton, 


~| 
| 
Apician Chambers, Ball Mall. a 


Sir Augustus Carber Cramlep Crawley, | 


Amphvtrionic Council Office, Swallow Street. 


Or in some such neat way, Gothic 
letters on a large handsome crockery- 
ware card, with possibly a gilt coat of 
arms and supporters, or the blood- 
red hand of baronetcy duly displayed ; 
depend on it plenty of guineas will 
fall in it, and that Guttleton’s sup- 
porters will support him comfortably 
enough. 

For this profession is not like that 
of the auctioneer, which I take to be 
a far more noble one, because more 
varied and more truthful: but in 
the Agency case, a little humbug at 
least is necessary. A man cannot be 
a successful agent by the mere force 
of his simple merit or genius in eat- 
ing and drinking. He must of ne- 
cessity impose upon the yulgar to a 


certain degree. Ile must be of that 
rank which will lead them naturally 
to respect him, otherwise they might 
be led to jeer at his profession; but 
let a noble exercise it, and bless 
your soul, all the court- guide is 
dumb! 

Hie will then give out in a manly 
and somewhat pompous address what 
has before been mentioned, namely, 
that he has seen the fatal way in 
which the hospitality of England has 
been perverted hitherto, accaparéd 
by a few cooks with green trays. 
(ile must use a good deal of French 
in his language, for that is considered 
very gentlemanlike by vulgar people. ) 
He’ will take a set of chambers in 
Carlton Gardens, which will be richly 
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though severely furnished, and the 
door of which will be opened by a 
French valet (he must be a French- 
man remember), who will say, on 
letting Mr. Snorter or Sir Benjamin 
Pogson in, that “ Milor is at home.” 
Pogson will then be shewn into a 
library furnished with massive book- 
cases containing all the works on 
cookery and wines (the titles of them) 
in all the known languages in the 
world. Any books, of course, will 
do, as you will have them hand- 
somely bound, and keep them under 
plate glass. On a side-table will be 
little sample-bottles of wines, a few 
troufles on a white porcelain saucer, 
a prodigious strawberry or two, per- 
haps, at the time when such fruit 
costs much money. On the library 
will be busts marked Ups, Carzmr, 
BécuameEL, in marble (never mind 
what heads of course) ; and, perhaps, 
on the clock should be a figure of the 
Prince of Condé’s cook killing him- 
self because the fish had not arrived 


in time; there may be a wreath of 


immortels on the figure to give it a 
more decidedly Frenchified air. The 
walls will be of a dark rich paper, 
hung round with neat gilt frames 
containing plans of menus of various 
great dinners, those of Cambacérés, 


Napoleon, Louis XIV., Louis X VILL, 
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Heliogabalus, if you like, each signed 
by the respective cook. 

After the stranger has looked about 
him at these things, which he does 
not understand in the least, especially 
the troufles which look like dirty 
potatoes, you will make your ap- 
pearance, dressed in a dark dress with 
one handsome enormous gold chain, 
and one large diamond ring; a gold 
snuff-box, of course, which you will 
thrust into the visitor’s paw before 
saying a word. You will be your- 
self a portly grave man, with your 
hair a little bald and grey. In fact, 
in this as in all other professions, you 
had best try to look as like Canning 
as you can. 

When Pogson has done sneezing 
with the snuff, you will say to him, 
“Take a fauteuil ; I have the honour 
of addressing Mr. Pogson I believe ?” 
And then you will explain to him 
your system. 

This, of course, must vary with 
every person you address. But let 
us lay down a few of the heads of a 
plan which may be useful, or may be 
modified infinitely, or may be cast 
aside altogether just as circumstances 
dictate. After all J am not going to 
turn gastronomic agent, and speak 
only for the benefit perhaps of the 
very person who is reading this. 


SYNOPSIS OF THE GASTRONOMIC AGENCY OF THE HONOURABLE 
GEORGE GUTTLETON. 

The Gastronomic Agent having traversed Europe, and dined with the 
best society of the world, has been led naturally, as a patriot, to turn his 
thought homeward, and cannot but deplore the lamentable ignorance regard- 
ing gastronomy displayed in a country for which Nature has done almost 
every thing. 

But it is ever singularly thus. Inherent indolence belongs to man, and 
The Agent, in his Continental travels, has always remarked, that the countries 
most fertile in themselves were invariably worse tilled than those more 
barren. ‘The Italians and the Spaniards leave their fields to Nature, as we 
leave our vegetables, fish, and meat. And, Heavens! what richness do we 
fling away,—what dormant qualities in our dishes do we disregard,— what 
glorious gastronomic crops (if The Agent may be permitted the expression), 
what glorious gastronomic crops do we sacrifice, allowing our goodly meats 
and fishes to lie fallow! “Chance,” it is said by an ingenious historian, who, 
having been long a secretary in the East India House, must certainly have 
had access to the best information upon Eastern matters, “ Chance,” it is said 
by Mr. Charles Lamb, “which burnt down a Chinaman’s house, with a 
litter of sucking pigs that were unable to escape from the interior, discovered 
to the world the excellence of roast pic.” Gunpowder, we know, was in- 
vented by a similar fortuity. [The reader will observe that my style in the 
supposed character of a Gastronomic Agent is purposely pompous and loud. 
So, ‘tis said, was printing,—so glass. We should have drunk our wine 
poisoned with the villanous odour of the borachio, had not some Kastern 
merchants, lighting their fires in the desert, marked the strange composition 
which now glitters on our sideboard, and holds the costly produce of our vines. 
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We have spoken of the natural riches of a country. Let the reader think 
but for one moment of the gastronomic wealth of our country of England, 
and he will be lost in thankful amazement as he watches the astonishing 
riches poured out upon us from Nature’s bounteous cornucopia! Look at 
our fisheries !—the trout and salmon tossing in our brawling streams; the 
white and full-breasted turbot struggling in the mariner’s net; the purple 
lobster lured by hopes of greed into his basket- -prison, which he quits only 
for the red ordeal of the pot. Look at white-bait, great Heavens !—look at 
white-bait, and a thousand frisking, glittering, silvery things beside, which 
the nymphs of our native streams bear kindly to the deities of our kitchens 
our kitchens such as they are. 

And though it may be said, that other countries produce the freckle-backed 
salmon and the dark broad-shouldered turbot ; though trout frequent many 
a stream besides those of England, and lobsters sprawl on other sands but 
ours; yet, let it be remembered, that ovr NATIVE CouNTRY possesses those 
altogether, while other lands only know them separately: that, above all, 
WHITE-BAIT is peculiarly our country’s;—ovur crry’s own! Blessings and 
eternal praises be on it, and, of course, on brown bread and butter! And 
the Briton should further remember, with honest pride and thankfulness, the 
situation of his capital—of London: the lordly turtle floats from the sea into 
the stream, and from the stream to the city ; the rapid fleets of all the world, 

» donnent rendezvous, in the docks of our silver Thames ; the produce of our 
coasts and provincial cities, east and west, is borne to us on the swift lines of 
lightning railroads. In a word,—and no man but one who, like The Agent, 
has travelled Europe over, can appreciate the gift—there is no city on earth's 
surface sO WELL SUPPLLED witu FtsH as London! 

With respect to our meats, all praise is supererogatory. Ask the wretched 
hunter of chevreuil, the poor devourer of rehbraten, what they think of the 
noble English haunch, that, after bounding in the Park of Knole or Windsor, 
exposes its magnificent flank upon some broad silver platter at our tables? 
It is enough to say of foreign venison, that they are obliged to lard it. Away! 
ours is the palm of roast ; whether of the crisp mutton that crops the thymy 
herbage of our downs, or the noble ox who revels on lush Althorpian oil- 
cakes. What game is like to ours? Mans excels us in poultry ‘tis true, but 
‘tis only in merry England that the partridge has a flavour, that the turkey 
can almost se passer de truffes, that the jolly juicy goose can be eaten as he 
deserves. 

Our vegetables, moreover, surpass all comment: Art (by the means of 
glass) has wrung fruit out of the bosom of Nature, such as she grants to no 
other clime. And if we have no vineyards on our hills, we have gold to 
purchase their best produce. Nature, and enterprise that masters Nature, 
have done every thing for our land. 

But, with all these prodigious riches in our power, is it not painful to 
reflect how absurdly we employ them? Can we say that we are in the habit 
of pintnc wen? Alas, no! and The Agent, roaming o’er foreign lands, and 
seeing how, with small means and great ingenuity ‘and perseverance, great 
ends were effected, comes back sadly to his own country, whose wealth he 
sees absurdly wasted, whose energies are misdirected, and whose vast capa- 
bilities are allowed to lic idle. * * {Here should follow what I have 
only hinted at previously, a vivid and terrible picture of the degradation of 
our table. | O, for a master spirit to give an impetus to the land, to 
see its great power directed in the right way, and its wealth not squandered 
or hidden, but nobly put out to interest and spent! 

The Agent dares not hope to win that proud station—to be the destroyer 
of a barbarous system wallowing in abusix e prodigality—to become a 
dietetic reformer —the Luther of the table. 

But convinced of the wrongs which exist, he will do his humble endea- 
vour to set them right, and to “those who know that they are ignorant (and 
this is a vast step to knowledge) he offers his counsel, his active co- operation, 
his one and kindly sympathy. The Agent's qualifications are these :— 

He is of one of the best families in England, and has in himself, or 
neni his ancestors, been accustomed to good living for centuries. In the 
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reign of Henry V., his maternal great-great-grandfather, Roger de Gotylton 
[the name may be varied, of course, or the king's reign, or the dish invented}, 
was the first who discovered the method of roasting a peacock whole, with 
its tail-feathers displayed ; and the dish was served to the two kings at Rouen. 
Sir Walter Cramley, in Elizabeth’s reign, produced before her majesty, when 
at Killingworth Castle, mackerel with the famous gooseberry sauce, &e. 

2. He has, through life, devoted himsef to no other study than that of the 
table ; and has visited to that end the courts of all the monarchs of Europe : 
taking the receipts of the cooks, with whom he lives on terms of intimate 
friendship, often at an enormous expense to himself. 

3. He has the same acquaintance with all the vintages of the Continent ; 
| aving passed the autumn of 1811 (the comet year), on the great Weinberg 

of, Johannisberg ; being employed similarly at Bourdeawx, in 1836 ; at Oporto, 
in 1,322; and at Xeres de la Frontera, with his excellent friends, Duff, 
Gordo.» and Co., the year after. He travelled to India and back in company 
with fou ‘tteen pipes of Madeira (on board of the Samuel Snob, East India- 
man, Cap, ‘#in Scuttler), and spent the vintage season in the island, with 
unlimited p.?Wers of observation granted to him by the great houses there. 

4. He has’ attended Mr. Groves of Charing Cross, and Mr. Giblett of 
Bond Street, in % course of purchases of fish and meat; and is able at a glance 
to recognise the @ge of mutton, the primeness of beef, the firmness and fresh- 
ness of fish of all Eivds. 

5. He has visit, *@ the Parks, the grouse-manors, and the principal gardens 
of England, in a sim, ‘Yar professional point of view. 


The Agent then, t] ough his subordinates, engages to provide gentlemen 
who are about to give a Wner-parties— 

1. With cooks to dre: the dinners; a list of which gentlemen he has by 
him, and will recommena’ none who are not worthy of the strictest con- 
fidence. 

2, With a menu for the table, accerding to the price which the Amphi- 
tryon chooses to incur. 

" 3. Ile will, through correspondences with the various fournisseurs of the 
metropolis, provide them with viands, fruit, wine, &c., sending to Paris if 
need be, where he has a regular correspondence with Messrs. Chevet. 

4, He has a list of dexterous table-waifers (all answering to the name of 
John for fear of mistakes, the butler’s name to be settled according to plea- 
sure), and would strongly recommend that the servants of the house should 
be locked in the back-kitchen or servants’ hall during the time that the 
dinner takes place. 

5. THe will receive and examine all the accounts of the fournisseurs,—of 
course pledging his honour as a gentleman not to receive one shilling of 
paltry gratification from the tradesmen he employs, but to see that their 
bills are more moderate, and their goods of better quality, than they would 
provide to any person of less experience than himself. 

6. His fee for superintending a dinner will be five guineas: and The 
Agent entreats his clients to trust entirely to him and his subordinates for 
the arrangement of the repast,—~not to think of inserting dishes of their own 
invention, or producing wine from their own cellars, as he engages to have 
it brought in the best order, and fit for immediate drinking. Should the 
Amphitryon, however, desire some particular dish or wine, he must consult 
The Agent, in the first case by writing, in the second, by sending a sample to 
to The Agent's chambers. For it is manifest that the whole complexion of a 
dinner may be altered by the insertion of a single dish; and, therefore, 
parties will do well to mention their wishes on the first interview with The 
Agent. He cannot be called upon to recompose his bill of fare, except at 
great risk to the ensemble of the dinner and enormous meonvenience to 
himself. 

7. ‘The Agent will be at home for consultation from ten o'clock until 
two,—earlier, if gentlemen who are engaged at early hours in the City desire 
to have an interview; and be it remembered that a personal interview is 
always the best: for it is greatly necessary to know not only the number 
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[J uly, 


but the character of the guests whom the Amphitryon proposes to entertain, 
—whether they are fond of any particular wine or dish, what is their state 
of health, rank, style, profession, &c. 

8. At two o'clock, he will commence his rounds; for as the metropolis is 
wide, it is clear that he must be early in the field in some districts. From 
2 to 3 he will be in Russell Square and the neighbourhood; 3 to 3}, Harley 
Street, Portland Place, Cavendish Square, and the environs; 3} to 44, Port- 
man Square, Gloucester Place, Baker Street, &c.; 4} to 5, the new district 
about Hyde Park Terrace; 5 to 5}, St. John’s Wood and the Regent’s Park. 
He will be in Grosvenor Square by 6, and in Belgrave Square, Pimlico, and 
its vicinity, by 7. Parties there are requested not to dine until 8 o'clock ; 
and the Agent, once for all, peremptorily announces that he will nor go to 
the palace, where it is utterly impossible to serve a good dinner. 


TO TRADESMEN. 


Every Monday evening during the season the Gastronomic Agent proposes to 
give a series of trial-dinners, to which the principal gourmands of the metropolis, and 
a few of The Agent's most respectable clients, will be invited. Covers will be laid 
for ten at nine o’clock precisely. And as The Agent does not propose to exact a 
single shilling of profit from their bills, and as his recommendation will be of infinite 
value to them, the tradesmen he employs will furnish the weekly dinner gratis. 
Cooks will attend (who have acknowledged characters) upon the same terms. To 
save trouble, a book will be kept where butchers, poulterers, fishmongers, &c., may 
inscribe their names in order, taking it by turns to supply the trial-table. Wine- 
merchants will naturally compete every week promiscuously, sending what they con- 
sider their best samples, and leaving with the hall-porter tickets of the prices. Con- 
fectionery to be done out of the house. Fruiterers, market-men, as butchers and 
poulterers. The Agent's maitre d’hotel will give a receipt to each individual for the 
articles he produces; aud let all remember that The Agent is a very keen judge, and 


woe betide those who serve him or his clients ill! 


Carlton Gardens, June 10, 1842. 


[ere I have sketched out the heads 
of such an address as I conceive a 
gastronomic agent might put forth; 
and appeal pretty confidently to the 
British public regarding its merits 
and my own discovery. If this be 
not a profession—a new one—a feasi- 
ble one—a lucrative one,—I don’t 
know what is. Say that a man at- 
tends but fifteen dinners daily, that 
is seventy-five guineas, or five hun- 
dred and fifty pounds weekly, or 
fourteen thousand three hundred 
pounds for a season of six months: 
and how many of our younger sons 
have such a capital even? Let, then, 
some unemployed gentleman with 
the requisite qualifications come for- 
ward. It will not be necessary that 
he should have down all that is stated 
in the prospectus; but, at any rate, 
let him say he has: there can’t be 
much harm in an innocent fit of that 
sort; for the gastronomic agent must 
be a sort of dinner-pope, whose opin- 
ions cannot be supposed to err. 

And as he really will be an excel- 


Grorce Gormaxp GuTtLeton. 


lent judge of eating and drinking, 
and will bring his whole mind to 
bear upon the question, and will 
speedily acquire an experience which 
no person out of the profession can 
possibly have; and as, moreover, he 
will be an honourable man, not prac- 
tising upon his client in any way, or 
demanding sixpence beyond his just 
fee, the world will gain vastly by the 
coming forward of such a person,— 
gain in good dinners, and absolutely 
save money; for what is five guineas 
for a dinner of sixteen? The sum 
may be gaspillé by a cook - wench, 
or by one of those abominable be- 
fore-named pastry-cooks, with their 
green trays. 

If any man take up the business, 
he will invite me, of course, to the 
Monday dinners. Or does ingrati- 
tude go so far as that a man should 
forget the author of his good for- 
tune? I believe it does. Turn 
we away from the sickening theme, 
and let us say a few words regarding 


my 


THIRD PROFESSION. 


The last profession is one in all 
respects inferior to the two preceding 
—is merely temporary, whereas they 


are for life; but has this advantage, 
that it may be exercised by the vul- 
garest man in Europe, and requires 
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not the least previous experience or 
education. 

It is better, unluckily, for a fo- 
reigner than an Englishman ; but the 
latter may easily adopt it, if he have 
any American relations, or if he 
choose to call himself a citizen of the 
great republic. In fact, this profes- 
sion simply consists in being a fo- 
rewner. 

You may be ever so illiterate and 
low-bred, and you are all the better 
for the profession. Your worst social 
qualities will stand you instead. You 
should, to practise properly, be curi- 
ous, talkative, abominably impudent, 
and forward. You should never be 
rebuffed because people turn their 
backs on you, but should attack 
them again and again; and, depend 
upon it, that if you are determined 
to know a man, he will end, out of 
mere weariness, by admitting you to 
his acquaintance. 

Say that you have met a person 
once at a café, or tavern, and that 
you do not know one single English- 
man in the world (except the trades- 
men in the nameless quarter where 
you were born) but this, some young 
fellow from college probably, who is 
spending his vacation abroad. Well, 
you know ¢his man, and it is enough. 
Ask him at once for letters of intro- 
duction: say that you are a young 
American (for I presume the reader 
is an Englishman, and this character 
he can therefore assume more readily 
than any other) wishing to travel, 
and ask him for letters to his family 
in England. He huns and ha’s, and 
says he will send them. Nonsense ! 
call the waiter to bring pens, ink, 
and paper; lay them laughingly be- 
fore your friend; say that now is the 
best time, and almost certainly you 
will have the letters. He can’t abuse 
you in the notes, because you are 
looking over his shoulder. The two 
or three first men upon whom you 
make the attempt may say that you 
a go to the deuce, and threaten to 
kick you out of the room ;— but ’tis 
against the chances, this sort of fe- 
rocity. Men are rather soft than 
spirited ; and if they be spirited, you 
have only to wait until you find a 
soft one. 

[t will be as well, perhaps, while 
making the demand upon your friend 
in the café, to produce a series of 
letters directed to the Marquess of 
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L——e, the Duke of D——, Mr. 
R—— the poet, Mr. C. K——,, the 
eminent actor now retired, and other 
distinguished literary or fashionable 
persons, saying that your friends in 
America have already supplied you 
with these, but that you want chiefly 
introductions to private families, to 
see “the homes of England ;” and as 
Englishmen respect lords (see the re- 
marks in Profession II.), most likely 
your young café acquaintance will be 
dazzled by the sight of these ad- 
dresses, and will give you letters the 
more willingly, saying to himself, 
“Who knows, egad, but that this 
American may get my sisters to 
LL—— House?” One way or the 
other, you will be sure to end by 
having a letter—a real letter; and 
as for those you have written, why, 
upon my honour, I do not think that 
you can do better than present some 
of them on the chance ; for the Duke 
and the Marquess receive so many 
people at their houses, that they can- 
not be expected to remember all 
their names. Write, then, bravely 
at once — 


To his Grace the Duke of Dorsetshire, K.G. 


London. 


Twenty-one Street, Boston, 
May 1842. 

My dear Duke,—In the friendly hos- 
pitality which you exercised towards me 
on my last visit to London, I am fain to 
hope that you looked somewhat to my 
character as an individual, as well as to 
my quality as a citizen of the greatest 
country in the world: I, for my part, 
have always retained the warmest regard 
for you, and shall be happy to see you 
any time you come our way. 

Assuming, I am sure justifiably, that 
your repeated assurances of regard were 
sincere (for I do not consider you as 
false, as [ found the rest of the English 
nobility), I send, to be under your spe- 
cial protection whilst in London, my dear 
young friend, Nahum Hodge, distin- 
guished among us as a patriot and a 
poet ; in the first of which capacities he 
burned several farm-houses in Canada 
last fall, and, in the latter, has produced 
his celebrated work, ‘“‘ The Bellowings 
of the Buffalo,” printed at Buffalo, New 
York, by Messrs. Bowie and Cutler, and 
which are far superior to any poems ever 
produced in the old country. Relying 
upon our acquaintance, I have put down 
your name, my dear Duke, as a sub- 
scriber for six copies, and will beg you 
to hand over to my young friend Nahum 
twelve dollars—the price. 
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He is a modest, retiring young mah, 
as most of our young republicans are, 
and will want to be urged and pushed 
forward into good society. This, my 
dear fellow, [ am sure you will do for 
me. Ask him as often as you can to 
dinner, and present him at the best 
houses you can in London. I have 
written to the Marquess of Sandown, 
reminding him of our acquaintance, and 
saying that you will vouch for the re- 
spectability of young Nahum, who will 
take the liberty of leaving his card at 
Sandown House. I do not wish that he 
should be presented at your court; for I 
conceive that a republican ought not to 
sanctify by his presence any exhibition 
so degrading as that of the E nglish levée. 

Nahum Hodge will call on you at break- 
fast-time; I have told him that is the best 
hour to find yourself and the dear Duchess 
at home. Give my love to her and the 
children, and believe me, my dear friend, 

Your Lordship’s most faithful Servant, 


Esrenezer Brown. 


Such a letter as this will pretty 
surely yet you admission to his Grace ; 
and of course you will be left to your 
own resources to make yourself com- 
fortable in the house. Do not be 
rebuffed if the porter says, “ Not at 
home ;” say, “ You liveried varlet 
and slave! do you pretend to lie in 
the face of a free-born American re- 
publican? Take in that note, do you 
hear, or Pll wap you like one of my 
niggers!” Those fat, overfed men, 
who loll in porters’ chairs, are gene- 
rally timid, and your card will be 
sure to be received. 

While a servant has gone up-stairs 
with it, walk into the library at once, 
look at all the papers, the seals, the 
books on the table, the addresses of 
all the letters, examine the pictures, 
and shout out, “ Here, you fat por- 
ter, come and tell me who these tar- 
nation people are!” The man will 
respectfully come to you; and what- 
ever be your fate with the family up- 
stairs—whether the Duke says he 
cannot see you, or that he knows 
nothing of you, at least you will 
have had an insight into his house 
and pictures, and may note down 
every thing you see. 

It is not probable he will say he 
knows nothing of you. Te is too po- 
lite and kind-hearted for that, —nay, 
possibly, may recall to his mind that 
he onee did receive an American by 
the name of Brown. If he only says 


ginable pass for fine fellows 


* Of course you will select a house that is not entre cour et jardin. 
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he cannot see you, of course you will 

vall again till he does; and be sure 
that the porter will never dare to 
shut the door on you. 

You will call and call so often, 
that he will end by inviting you to 
a party. Meanwhile, you will have 
had your evenings pretty well filled 
by invitations from the sisters of your 
friend whom you met in the café at 
Paris, — agreeable girls—say their 
name is Smith, and the y live in Mon- 
tague Place, or near Blackheath. Be 
sure you tell them all that you know 
the Duke of Dorsetshire, that you 
have been with his G race that morn- 


ing, and so on; and not only good 
old Mr. Smith, but all his circle, will 


take care to invite you to as many 
dinners as you can possibly devour. 

Your conduct at these repasts will 
be perfectly simple. Keep your eyes 
open, and do pretty much as you sec 
other people do; but never acknow- 
ledge you are in fault if any one 
presumes to blame you. Eat peas 
with your knife ; and if gently taken 
to task about this habit by Smith (a 
worthy man, who takes an interest 
in his “son’s friend,”) say, “ Well, 
General Jackson eats peas with his 
knife: and [ a’n’t proud. I guess 
General Jackson can wap any Eng- 
lishman.” Say this sort of thing 
simply a und unaffeetedly, and you will 
be sure not to be pestered : as to your 
mode of conveying your food to your 
mouth. 

Take care at dinner not to admire 
any thing; on the contrary, if they 
bring you madeira, saying, “ La bless 
you, taste madeira ! My 
ther’s got some that he gave fifty 
dollars a bottle for; this here ain't 
fit to bile for puddns.” If there are 
ducks, ask every body if they have 
tasted canvass-backed ducks; oys- 
ters, say the New York oyster will 
feed six men; turtle, prefer tarapin, 
and so on. 

And don’t fancy that because you 
are insolent and disagreeable, people 
will be shy of you in this country. 
Sir, they like to be bullied in E ng- 
land, as to be bullies when abroad. 
They like a man to sneer at their 
dinners; it argues that you are in 
the habit of getting better. I have 
known the lowest-bred men ima- 
by fol- 


our 
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lowing this simple rule. Remem- 
ber through life that a man will 
always rather submit to insolence 
than resist it. 

Let this be your guide, then, in 
your commerce with all ranks. You 
will dine, of course, with your friends 
about Russell Square and Greenwich, 
until such time as you get a fair 
entry into the houses of greater 
people (by the way, you will find 
these much more shy of dinners and 
more profuse with their tea-parties 
than your humbler entertainers). 
But if you don’t dine with them, you 
must keep up your credit inthe 
other quarter of the town—make 
believe to dine with them. You can 
get a dinner for eightpence on those 
days, and figure in the evening party 
afterwards. 

At the great parties, make up to 
that part of the room where the dis- 
tinguished people are—not the great 
men of the land, but the wits, mark 
you—and begin talking with them 
at once ; they will all respect you in 
their hearts, as they respect them- 
selves, for being at such a grand 
house as that of his Grace the Duke 
of Dorsetshire. 

The wits will, after a little, take 
you tothe Wits’ Club, the Muffineum, 
where you will enter gratis as a 
distinguished foreigner. You can 
breakfast there for a shilling, have 
the run of the letter-paper, and will, 
of course, take care to date your 
letters from thence. 

Mind, then, once put your foot 
into a great house, and your fortune 
in society is easily made. You have 
but to attack, people will rather 


ON THE LADY 
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yield than resist. I once knew a 
Kentucky man, who, hearing the 
Marquess of Carum Gorum talking of 
the likelihood of grouse that year, 
interposed, “ My lord, it must be 
a wonderful sight for a stranger to 
see a grand meeting of the aristo- 
crats of England in the heathery 
hills of Scotia. What would 1 not 
give to behold such an exhibition?” 
The marquess smiled, shrugged, and 
said, “ Well, sir, if you come north, 
you must give me a day ;” and then 
turned on his heel. This was in 
March: on the fourteenth of August 
Kentuck appeared with a new shoot- 
ing jacket and a double -barrelled 
gun, got on credit, and stayed a 
fortnight at Mull House. 

At last, he sent in a letter, before 
breakfast on Sabbath morning, to Lord 
Carum Gorum, saying, that he knew 
he was trespassing beyond all mea- 
sure upon his lordship’s patience, 
but that he was a stranger in the 
land, his remittanees from America 
had somehow been delayed, and the 
fact was, that there he was, water- 
logged till they came. 

Lord Carum Gorum inclosed him 
a ten-pound note in an envelope, 
with a notification that a gig would 
be ready for him after service: and 
Kentuck passed a very agreeable 
fortnight in Edinburgh, and pub- 
lished in the “ Buffalo’s Hump” a 
brilliant account of his stay at the 
noble lord’s castle. 

Then, again, if you see a famous 
beauty, praise every one of her points 
outrageously in your letter to the 
“ Buffalo's Hump,” as 


EMILY X= 


Who left dancing and came and talked to the poet at the déjetiné at C—— Lodge. 


Beneath the gold acacia buds 
My gentle Nora sits and broods, 
Far, far away in Boston woods, 

My gentle Nora! 


I see the tear-drop in her e’e, 

Her bosom’s heaving tenderly ; 

L know—I know she thinks of’ me, 
My darling Nora! 


And where am T ? 


My love, whilst thou, 


Sitt’st sad beneath the acacia bough, 
Where pearl 's on neck, and wreath on brow, 
I stand, my Nora! 
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"Mid carcanet and coronet, 
Where joy-lamps shine and flowers are set — 
Where England's chivalry are met, 

Behold me, Nora! 


In this strange scene of revelry, 
Amidst this gorgeous chivalry, 
A form I saw, was like to thee, 
My love—my Nora! 


She paused amidst her converse glad ; 
The lady saw that I was sad, 
She pitied the poor lonely lad, — 

Dost love her, Nora ? 


In sooth, she is a lovely dame, 

A lip of red, an eye of flame, 

And clustering golden locks, the same 
As thine, dear Nora! 


Her glance is softer than the dawn’s, 
Her foot is lighter than the fawn’s, 
Iler breast is whiter than the swan’s, 

, Or thine, my Nora! 


Oh, gentle breast to pity me! 
Oh, lov ely -s e Emily! 


Till death —til 


death I'll think of thee— 


Of thee and Nora! 


This sort of thing addressed to a 
thin shrivelled person of five-and- 
forty (and I declare it is as easy to 
write such verses as to smoke a 
cigar) will be sure to have its effect ; 
and in this way you may live a 
— of years in England very 
fashionably and well. By: impudence 
you may go from one great house to 
another — by impudence you may get 
credit with all the fashionable trades- 
men in London—by impudence you 
may find a publisher for your tour ; 
and if with all this impudence you 
cannot manage to pick up a ‘few 
guineas by the way, you are not the 
man I take you for. 

And this is my last profession. In 
concluding the sketch, of which it is 
of course not necessary for me to say 
that the little character [ have drawn 
out is not taken from any particular 
individual. No, on my honour, far 
from it; it is, rather, an agreeable 
compound of many individuals, whom 
it has been our fortune to see here ; 


and as for the story about the Mar- 
quess of Carum Gorum, it is, like the 
noble marquess himself, a fiction. It 
is a possibility, that is all—an em- 
bodiment of a good and feasible way 
of raising money. Perhaps gentle- 
men in America, where our periodi- 
cals are printed regularly, as I am 
given to understand, may find the 
speculation worth their while ; and 
accordingly it is recommended to the 
republican press. 

To the discriminating press of this 
country how shall I express my ob- 
ligations for the unanimous applause 
which hailed my first appearance ? 
It is the more wonderful, as I pledge 
my sacred word, I never wrote a 
document before much longer than 
a laundress’s bill, or the acceptance of 
an invitation to dinner. But enough 
of this egotism; thanks for praise 
conferred sound like vanity; grati- 
tude is hard to speak of, and 
present it swells the full heart of 

GrorGe SavaGeE Fitz-Boopie. 


P.S.— My memoirs, and other interesting works, will appear next month. 
The length necessary to a discussion of the “promised “ Professions” having 


pr ecluded the possibility of their insertion in the present Number. They are 
of thrilling interest. 
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HOMERIC BALLADS. 
BY WILLIAM MAGINN, LL.D. 
No. XV. 

THE GENEALOGY OF ENEAS. 


Ts genealogy is one of the longest in the Iliad, reaching, if we include 
Jupiter, through eight generations, to which we may add two or three more 
promised to come :— 

Jupiter 


Dardanus 
Erichthonius 


Tros 
| 
Assaracus 
| 
Capys 
| 


Anchises 


Eneas. 


Then come the nati natorum, et qui nascentur ab illis, which indicates, at least, 
three generations more. In the Latin stories, the line of Aneas, I need 
hardly say, is carried through Ascanius to the Alban fathers and the 
founders of Rome. Of these stories Homer, of course, knew nothing, and 
the corresponding line of the Iliad to that above quoted from Virgil, viz. :— 


xe) wads waidoy, voi xtv wsromieDe yirwvrai—T. 308, 


points to no more than ¢wo generations of descendants of /Eneas, who ruled 
not in Italy, but in Troy, after the extinction of the line of Priam, as we find 
Neptune prophesying :— 


fen un Kowiguos yivin xual APavros cAnras 

Aapddvou, dv Keovidns agi wravrwy Pidaro waiduy, 

of tSey ikeyivovre yuvainwy vt Synrdwy. 

dn yee Ugutmou yevshy ax Snes Keoviay, x. . A —T. 303306. 


Fate wills not this, nor thus can Jove resign 

The future father of the Dardan line ; 

The first great ancestor obtained his grace 

And still his love descends on all his race. 

For Priam now, and Priam’s faithless kind, 

At length are odious to the all-seeing mind ; 

On great A°neas shall devolve the reign, 

And sons succeeding sons the lasting line sustain.” 


Where our English Homer, Pope, has been a little oblivious; for if the love 
of Jupiter descended on all the line of Dardanus, it is somewhat strange to 
find in the next verse that the existing head of that line, Priam, with all 
his family, were “ odious to the all-seeing mind.” Sed perinde est, as Clarke is 
in the habit of saying. 

Making the usual allowances for reigns and generations, this puts the 
foundation of Dardania some couple of hundred years before the Trojan war, 
which sufficiently corresponds with the ordinary chronologies deduced from 
the Arundelian marbles and other sources. In these the foundation of Troy 
is set down as having occurred in 1480, and its destruction in 1184 B.c. 
Dardanus is, I suppose, derived from Dar, der, dwr, drw, 3gus, &c. an oak, and 
Dan, a down. Te was a Celt evidently, and the words composing his name 
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hymn to the oak, ‘ 
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after having long served the Druids in their mystic groves, as the refrein of a 
* Dan, dan, dan, déra dan,” still survive most flourishingly 


among us as a chorus to many a hymn of a different kind in the form of 


. Down, down, down, derry down,” 


“ which nobody can deny,” 


and perhaps 


supply the aboriginal tune to “Oh! the roast beef of Old E ngland, and oh! 


the English roast beef.” 


woud, if she coud,” 
“ Dan, dan, dara, dan.” 
alogy of the son of Venus. 


I find the chorus in its primitive form used s 
lately as by Sir George Etherege — Pope’s 


Etherege the polite—in his “ She 


where they are sung in his cups by Sir Oliver Cockwood, 
But this is wandering far away, indeed, from the gene- 
The genealogy shews, too, that Homer, in all pro- 


bability, lived not much more than sixty or seventy years from the Trojan 


war, which agrees with many other circumstances 


I may here remark, 


that much critical use might be made of the Homeric gencalogies, particularly 
of Nestor’s, to shew the extreme improbability that the poems attributed to 


him could have been written by more persons than one ; 


but I shall speedily 


find an opportunity of doing so more at length, and so close this wandering 


preface, which has already r: ambled from “ Dardanus” to *‘ 


* Derrydown.” 


[Eneas, determined to check the slaughterous career of Achilles, comes 


forth to meet him. 


Achilles rushes at once to the encounter. 


And what 


the seed of Venus spoke to Thetis’ son, is here thus attempted in ballad 


metre. ] 
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“ Idle the thought, my soul to daunt, 
Like a weak boys with angry 
tongue ; 
I could return, with scoffing taunt, 
Words of reviling, wrath, and 
wrong. 
I know thy line, and thou knowest 
mine, 
What need it that the tale be told 


Spreads over the earth our lofty 
birth 
In legends of days of old. 


It 


‘The face of my parents thou ne'er 
hast viewed. 
‘Tomy eyes thine were never shewn, 
But that thou art of King Peleus 
blood 
To all mankind is known: 
And of Thetis the fair, with flowing 
hair, 
Who dwells’neath the ocean wave. 
To Anchises’ arms, me, the Queen of 
Charms, 
Pledge of love, Aphrodite gave 


Il, 


“ One pair to-day for offspring slain 
in loud lament must weep ; 
No longer shali this childish strain 
Our spears from the conflict keep. 
But if I must tell, what to most men 
well 
Is known, my lineage proud, 
In days long since gone, was Dar- 
danus, son 
Of Zeus, who compels the cloud 
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IV. 


* And he built Dardania, for not as 
yet 
On the plain sacred Dion stood ; 
But their dwellings at foot of Ida 
they set 
With many a fountain dewed. 
Next the heir of his race filled his 
lordly place, 
Erichthonius, richest of men, 
For of thousands three brood-mares 
had he, 
Feeding upon the fen. 


wT 
“Loose in the marsh were they turned 
to feed ; 
And, as Boreas whirled along, 
Ile was seized with desire, 
flowery mead 
They frolicked amid their young. 
With passion warm, in a dark steed’s 
form, 
He veiled his godlike mould; 
And from his embrace, a wondrous 
race 
Of twelve she-colts was foaled. 


while in 


Vi. 
“Over waving corn was their fleet 
career, 
On its topmost beard it were sped ; 
So rapid and light their touch, no 
ar 
Would bend beneath their tread. 
If their bounding track coursed over 
the back 
Of ocean spreading wide ; 
On the unscattered spray ofthe waters 
grey, 
They skimmed along the tide. 


VIL. 


‘And from Tros, his son, 
Troés swayed 
After his sire as king, 
Did Tus, Assaracus, Ganymede, 
Three gallant princes, spring. 
And in grace the last all men sur- 
passed, 
So far that the admiring gods 
To heaven caught him up to bear 
Jove’s cup, 
And dwell in their blest abodes. 


who the 
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Vill. 


“To the son of Ilus Laomedon 
Were the bridegroom of Morn, 
Tithonus, and Priam, who fills the 

throne, 
Lampus and Clytius born ; 
And as sturdy a branch, Hicetaon 
stanch, 
As Ares ever had grown. 
Through Assaracus we join this 
princely tree, 
My grandsire was his son. 


IX. 


“ Capys, Anchises’ sire; he mine. 
Such is my lineage high. 
As Hector is head of Priam’s line, 
So of my father’s, I. 
But deem not that worth will follow 
birth, 
They come not at mortal call ; 
But in varying degrees, as Zeus may 
please, 
They are given by the Lord of all. 
X. 
“ But let us no more, like silly boys, 
Wrangle here in idle strain, 
While all around the fight’s fierce 
noise 
Is sounding over the plain. 
For both and each of slanderous 
speech 
Might choose a ponderous 
Far more in weight, than a 
freight, 
By five-score rowers rowed. 


XI. 


“The tongue is a weapon nimble to 
wield, 
For which ample task is found, 
And of words is a wide and open 
field, 

All spreading round and round. 
Whatever is said, soon back is sped, 
So why should we jarring here, 
Like women in rage, contentious 

wage 
This poor and wordy war ? 


XII. 


“Women hurrying on to the public 
path, 
Careless of false or true, 
At each other rail, as swelling wrath 
Inspires each scolding shrew. 
By your right arm strong—not your 
angry tongue — 


load ; 
galley’s 
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mel naree paryioarSas é eveeyesov® Ar : Must I from the field be chased ; 
ays, Saecoy No longer I stay, without more delay 
Let our spears of the battle taste.” 


ysvooued araAnawy yarungeccy eyysin- 


ci. 
NOTES. 
V. 224. I have inserted this line from the Harleian MS., because I think it has 


a picturesque effect. 
V. 228. Pope’s version :— 


“* These lightly skimming, when they swept the plain, 
Nor plied the grass, nor bent the tender grain,” Xc., 


is not so happy as his own original couplet in the Essay on Criticism :— 


** Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 
Flies o’er the unbending corn, and skims along the main ;” 


which is as good a mimicry of rapidity in verse as is, perhaps, in the power of our 
monosyllabic language to afford. 

V. 235. On this Cicero remarks in the First Book of his Tusculan Questions 
‘ Nec Homerum audio, qui Ganymedem a diis raptum ait propter formam ut Jovi 
ministraret. - os - Fingebat hee Homerus, et humana ad Deos trans- 
ferebat ; divina mallem ad nos.” This bit of epigram has as usual been looked upon 
as something very fine; but in reference with that to which Cicero alludes, nothing 
can be more absurd or unjust than the charge against old Homer. Compare the 
Homeric heroes as they appear in the original, with the same characters as they are 
found in the later authors, Bayle or his contributors have saved all the trouble of 
making minute examination to those who wish to be acquainted with those things, 
“ que haud proficit scire.” It is horrid to be obliged to stain my page with the 
allusion. 1 certainly shall not go further in refer rence, nor “ claram facim preferre 
pudendis.” But I must protest ‘that it is Cicero who is the blackguard. Alas! that 
any one, no matter how shabbily connected with literature, should have the right of 
applying such an epithet to the ‘‘ divinely inspired breast of Tully,” and not the 
greater name of Homer. Xenophon talks mere nonsense on the subject. The 
catching up of Ganymede in the Homeric story means no more than that he suddenly 
disappeared. I am obliged for the sake of rhyme to make Tithonus ‘* bridegroom of 
the Morn ;” but I have ‘ample authority in Homer (and | look upon authority else. 
where on any thing in which his times are concerned as mere nonsense), for the soft 
impeachment. 
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PRECIOUS MINUTES; OR, PAST HALF-HOURS. 


| wap the honour of an interview 
with Charles X. at Rambouillet. 
He had left Saint Cloud with the re- 
solution of resisting the Parisian 
movement of 1830. No determina- 
tion could be more determined, and 
the Duke and Duchess d’Angouléme 
besought him to be firm. There 
was no necessity for their entreaties. 
‘The Duchess of Berry was more 
thoughtful and less confident. ‘The 
flight from St. Cloud had damped 
her courage. Casimir Perier had 
contrived to place before her her 
peril; and Berryer was indefatigable 
in his remonstrances. The eloquent 
De Genoude, who had pleaded the 
cause of the monarchy in the Gazette 
de France, had fled to retirement and 
safety ; but not without calling for 
the withdrawal of the ordinances. 
Count d@Argout had conferred with 
Lafayette, and he who half an hour 
before would have accepted the con- 
ditions offered, e an hour after- 
wards exclaimed, "est trop tard” 
(it is too late). Charles X. was un- 
influenced by Pi or counsels ; 
the one had never intimidated a 
Bourbon heart, the other he regard- 
ed as the counsels of fear or of in- 
terest. Itold the king (and he knew 
how ! loved him) the state of Paris. 
ile thanked me, but spake of Algiers 
and the victory of Bourmont. I con- 
jured hh im to think of his own safety. 
fe said he put his trust in the Sa- 
aiaes and in the intercessions of the 
Virgin. I explained to him that all 
the canaille of Paris were hastening to 
his then retreat at Rambouillet; and 
that, excited as they were by the press, 
by popular orators, by hot weather, 
and by the gratuitous and profuse 
distribution of wine, crime might be 
apprehended, and the safety of him- 
self and his illustrious family be en- 
dangered. It was useless. The 
last of French gentlemen” remained 
firm and unmoved, and spake of 
“the Royal Guards,” and their de- 
votedness to him. I assured him 
that no guards could resist a capital 
of pillagers, now moving on in carts, 
omnibuses, cabriolets, and every 
imaginable vehicle, all armed with 
bars, crows, pickaxes, pistols, guns, 
muskets, swords, and every other 
conceivable missile and weapon. “ A 


few rounds of grape-shot will dis- 
perse them,” replied his majesty. 
“We know the character ofa Paris 
mob.” I thought within myself, 
“You ought to know it indeed, for 
Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette 
were its victims ;” but I did not dare 
to say this aloud. 1 was introduced 
to the royal family; I found all of 
them placid and. prayerful. The 
king still confided in his ministers 
and in his good star. He believed 
that the Bourbons were indispensable 
to the happiness and glory of France 
I was conversing with the Duke 
d’Angouléme on the destinies of Al- 
giers, when we were interrupted in 
our conversation by the entry of the 
king. He looked pale and _ sad. 
What a change had come over the 
spirit of his dreams during the last 
half-hour! fe had reecived official 
intelligence that the massacre of 
himself, and of every member of the 
royal family at Rambouillet, was me- 
ditated by Dubourg, and those who 
belonged to the Republican faction. 
‘There was no time for delay; nota 
moment could be spared ; and half an 
hour afterwards, the princes of the 
eldest branches ofthe house of Bour- 
bon were on their road to Nor- 
mandy. It was a half-howr pregnant 
with immense results to them, to 
Europe, and to the world. 


‘There are few families, whether 
regal or citizen, so united, handsome, 
distingué, comme-il-faut, as that of 
Louis Philippe, the king of the 
French. The sotrées at the Palais 
Royal, when his majesty was Duke 
of Orleans, were the most intellectual 
and ee as well as lively and 
playful, at which I ever had the pri- 
vilege of being present. I did not 
believe, and I do not now believe, 
that the Duke of Orleans either con- 
spired for, or coveted the crown of 
his noble king and master. I knew 
that Charles X. did not entertain the 
same conviction, and I deeply re- 
gretted that the Orleans family was 
viewed at the Tuileries with 
picion. “ Those Orleans’s are charm- 
ing girls,” said the Duchess of Berry, 
as they retired from a quiet evening 
party of cards and quadrilles, simply 
dressed in plain white book-muslin 
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frocks. Charles X. did not reply; 
and the duchess saw that she had 
done wrong in pronouncing an eulo- 
gium. But, in her own peculiarly 
fascinating manner, she changed the 
subject, and rallied the king on the 
game of whist. I never heard one 
word of disrespect uttered by the 
Orleans’s against any member of the 
eldest branch of the house of Bour- 
bon; though the present king would 
sometimes laugh when Manuel mi- 
micked the Duke d’Angouléme. 

The Duke of Orleans, on the issu- 
ing of the fatal ordinances of July 
1830, felt satisfied that they would 
lead to a revolution, and was ap- 
prised that some attempt would be 
made by the prefect of Paris to place 
him in safe custody, or under strict 
surveillance, until the issue of the 
movement should be known. The 
Duchess of Orleans was alarmed for 
the safety of the duke, and his child- 
ren joined with her in imploring him 
to take care of his person. The re- 
solution was taken; and that bright 
and happy circle, half-an-hour before 
30 united and strong, was half-an- 
how after sad, desponding, and fee- 
ble. The Duke and Duchess of Or- 
leans were of course made acquainted, 
every half-hour, at their respective 
abodes, with the movements of the 
Parisians, and clung to the last to 
the hope that the ordinances of July 
would be withdrawn in good time ; 
that Lafayette would not be over- 
come in his prudent resolves by the 
pressure from without, and that 
peace and order would be restored. 
The Duke of Nemours sympathised 
with his relations of the eldest 
branch, and desired most fervently 
that the crown might not pass, by 
means ofa revolution, into his branch 
of the royal family of Bourbon. 
“Your father will be king,” said a 
deputy of the Coté Droit to the 
Duke of Nemours. ‘“ No, sir,” re- 
plied the young prince, “ you are 
mistaken. We may be exiled, im- 
poverished, and reduced to labour ; 
but my father will never be the 
king of the revolution.” He was 
inistaken. Exactly half-an-hour af- 
terwards, a proclamation was issued 
from the bureau of the National 
newspaper, proclaiming the Duke of 
Orleans as the most suitable person 
to become the lieutenant-governor of 
the kingdom. Carrel was no party 
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to this; but Thiers and Mignet 
were, and it was the death-blow to 
Republican and to Napoleonist con- 
spiracies. From that moment, no 
human power could prevent the 
Duke of Orleans from ascending the 
throne of St. Louis. 





The Duke de Trévise was a kind, 
amiable, gentlemanly person; as 
brave as he was able, and as devoted 
to his country as any general officer 
in the army. I saw him early in the 
morning of the day on which he was 
fatally wounded by the infernal ma- 
chine of Fieschi. He was in excel- 
lent spirits, and anticipated with 
much evident pleasure the approach- 
ing review of the National Guards 
by Louis Philippe along the whole 
line of Boulevards, extending, in- 
deed, to the Champs Elysées. ‘The 
police would have us believe that we 
are all to be swallowed up by an 
earthquake,” said the{marshal, good- 
humouredly ; “or else that we are to 
be shivered to atoms by an improved 
pistol!” He saw Iwas not converted 
by his merriment to believe that the 
rumours I had heard from so many 
quarters, and to some of which we 
had referred, were without founda- 
tion. ‘“ Where there is much smoke, 
there must be some fire,” I observed ; 
and he pleasantly answered, “ Well, 
then, I presume we shall be burnt 
to death.” I took leave of my ad- 
mirable friend, but it was not with- 
out a feeling of sad distrustfulness. 
[Ie perceived it. As he passed by 
the Café de Paris, where he knew I 
should be stationed, he looked at me 
with a sort of quiet, friendly thank- 
fulness of manner, seeming to say, 
“ Well, my good friend, here we 
are, and neither earthquake, pistol, 
nor fire, have destroyed us yet.” Pre- 
cisely half-an-hour afterwards, he 
lay weltering in his blood on the 
Boulevard du Temple, one of the 
victims of Fieschi’s wholesale butch- 
ery. Louis Philippe raised his own 
hat from his head to shew the people 
that he had personally escaped un- 
hurt ; but when he turned to his left 
side, and saw the Duke de Trévise 
wounded on the ground, and his 
horse dead beneath him, large tears, 
and many of them, gushed from the 
eyes of the mourning monarch, and 
there was a dead silence and a pause. 
What was to be done? “Send to 
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the queen,” was the first order of this 
astonishing prince ; and in a few se- 
conds he added, “ We will continue 
the review.” His efforts to restrain 
his emotions were observed, and ad- 
mired. Never did the king's staff 
look more numerous or brilliant; 
but on every countenance was im- 
pressed, from that moment, the ex- 
pression, “‘ We have witnessed a great 
crime—the last half-hour has been 
indeed fatal.” ‘The review was con- 
tinued. Louis Philippe rejoined his 
family. The queen was bathed in 
tears ; the princesses were all agita- 
tion. The king and his sons were 
calm, pensive, and dejected. How 
heartily did they all wish, at that 
moment, that the revolution of 1830 
had never been called for by the or- 
clinances of Prince Polignac. 


I went to the siege of Antwerp, to 
gratify my curiosity. I had no sym- 
pathy with the French, and a real 
affection for the Dutch, and for their 
brave and bold leader, the Baron 
Chassé. Kind political friends gave 
me some very valuable letters ; and 
when I went to Antwerp, I cried in 
my heart, “ Long live the king of 
Holland and Baron Chassé¢!” The 
F’renchmen I knew there were furious 
when I said this, and they sometimes 
threatened to denounce me. I 
would have given the world, for I 
had little else to give, to have seen 
the French defeated; but I hoped 
against hope for such a_ result. 
Still the old baron did them some 
mischief, and it was a great treat to 
read the bulletins from the citadel. 
When I had got to Antwerp, the 
siege had lasted two days, and the 
inhabitants of the city had nearly all 
fled to Brussels. Yet the communi- 
cations were regular, and but for the 
continual firing, and the presence of 
the military near the highroad, no 
one would have suspected that so 
important a conflict was proceeding. 
It was a curious fact, that no shops 
were open save those of the old 
clothesmen, all Jews, and they still 
carried on “a leetle business.” I 
took up my quarters in the residence 
of an obstinate old Fleming, whose 
Papistry got the better of his good 
sense; and though he had dread- 
fully suffered from the Brussels re- 
volution, yet he could not bear the 
name of a Protestant. William of 


[July, 


Ilolland was in his eyes a detestable 
schismatic, and he desired nothing so 
ardently as the total destruction of 
the citadel. The bulletins I received 
from the citadel were greatly op- 
posed to the boasting braggadocia of 
the French despatches, and con- 
trasted by their simple truth with 
the idle vauntings of the French ge- 
nerals. 

I got wearied of hoping and of 
fearing. I made wagers with all who 
came near me, that Chassé would 
beat the French,—not because I 
thought so, but because I liked to 
disconcert and annoy his enemies. 
Perhaps this was not very amiable ; 
but persons are not bound to be 
amiable when they go to a siege. 

[ shall never forget the explosion of 
the first bomb-shell I had ever seen 
in my life. It had a most unearthly 
noise, and I thought could only be 
compared to that of the rivening of 
some mighty oak by a flash of light- 
ning. The sound was withering to 
the last degree, and seemed not 
wholly unlike the wrenching of for- 
ests of trees asunder. At last, I got 
to like them,—but at a most respect- 
ful distance. One day I was ad- 
miring the scene, but was much ex- 
asperated by the repeated reports 
that the ‘baron had received orders 
to surrender. I offered to bet my 
life against a glass of faro that he 
would rather perish. At length, a 
French officer arrived all bedecked 
and bedizened on the “ Grande Place.” 
Ifow he did walk up and down, and 
down and up, puffing, blowing, boast- 
ing, boiling, swearing, laughing, rav- 
ing. ‘Jn one half-hour,” said he, 
“ from this time the citadel is ours!” 
The Belgians soon flocked round him. 
The old clothesmen grinned, and 
swore in Hebrew, and I alone was 
sad and desolate. ‘To avoid arrest, | 
was silent, but I watched the great 
clock with a heavy heart, and felt 
myself sinking and faint. Two mi- 
nutes more and the half-how was 
gone, but tremendous cheers were 
heard in the distance, the firing 
ceased, there was a perfect calm, and 
Chassé had capitulated with the hon- 
ours of war. I did not dare to trust 
myself to return to the old Fleming's 
where I had been lodging. I went 
into a café and wrote a few lines in 
French, asking for my bill, sent up 
the amount by a confidential servant 
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of the café, and obtained my travel- 
ing trunk, and in a good half-hour 
was on my route to Brussels. I was 
silly enough at the time to feel angry 
with Chassé ; but this was most un- 
just. He had, perhaps, the right to 
blow up the citadel and involve 
himself in the ruins; but then, 
the admirable and devoted garrison 
who served under him, he had xot 
the right to consign to destruction. 
Louis Philippe is reported to have 
said, “'Tell tke baron I shall be 
happy to see him. He is an orna- 
ment to his profession.” And so he 
was ; but, nevertheless, he caused me 
to spend in the course of my life two 
very miserable half-hours. 


I never could refuse any reason- 
able, or unreasonable, request of a 
pretty woman. ‘This is at once the 
weak and the strong part of my cha- 
racter : weak, for it has led to many 
absurdities ; strong, for it has led to 
some good actions. One ofthe latter 
IT am about to record. Pretty Ma- 
dame E——- loved her husband. ‘This 
was a rather extraordinary fact; for 
whilst she was white and delicate as 
a lily, he was portly, black, and 
small. N’importe, she loved him; 
and though the cannon were roaring 
in the streets of Paris, she resolved 
on proceeding from their cottage at 
Neuilly to the Boulevard des Italiens, 
where his bureau, or place of busi- 
ness, was permanently fixed. This 
resolution she communicated to my- 
self with such seriousness and energy 
that I did not attempt to persuade 
her to abandon her enterprise, and at 
once offered my arm, which was in- 
stantaneously accepted. Her hus- 
band was a legitimist, devoted to 
Charles X., convinced that the ordi- 
nances of July 1830 were indispens- 
able, and was carrying on a secret 
correspondence during the three days 
with one of the ministers of the then 
monarch, in order to apprise him of 
all that was passing in the quarter of 
the metropolis where M. E— resided. 
The ordinances came, however, like a 
thunder-storm upon him at Neu- 
illy on the Sunday evening, and on 
Monday he left his wife and his cot- 
tage to visit the minister and prepare 
for the worst. On Monday night he 
returned to Neuilly, assured his lady 
that nothing serious could occur, that 
troops were pouring in from all parts, 
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and that order would be restored on 
the next day. Iwas his guest. Ilis 
views I did not partake ; but he was 
a right gallant fellow, though two 
feet too short, and I promised to keep 
his wife company during the whole 
of Tuesday. The day wiled away 
well enough, notwithstanding we had 
strange stories told us and heard 
strange sounds too, especially towards 
the evening. Night came, and no 
M. E——. Ilis wife was thought- 
ful and anxious; but I prevailed 
on her to believe that no news 
was good news, and beat her three 
games at chess to her heart’s dis- 
content. No news on Wednesday 
morning was, however, bad news to 
her, and it was then she resolved on 
proceeding to Paris. We started at 
eleven. What a half-hour’s walk 
that was, up the grand avenue from 
the bridge to the “ Barriére de 
[Etoile !” Not a vehicle was to be 
seen. Even the simple “ coucou” 
shewed not its humble front; and 
“ coucou” horses wished that revo- 
lutions would happen every weck, 
especially in July, for revolutions 
saved them from toiling up that 
gentle ascent with nine inside and 
four outside passengers. I shall never 
forget the heat of that half-hour. It 
was intense. We passed near “ the 
Yorkshire Stingo,” a little public- 
house, close by Lord Seymour's. 
There were several of his lordship’s 
grooms, ostlers, and “ cads,” round 
the door of this small imitation of an 
English road-side ale-house. They 
looked pale and uncomfortable. I 
beckoned to one of them, and had a 
good palaver with him in downright 
English. He told me “ that this was 
the most serious business he ever saw 
in his life,” and that “ he’d be blow’d 
if Charley didn’t lose his crown.” 
However, he satisfied me upon one 
point, that there had been some 
serious fighting; and that cannon 
were planted on “ Louis Place,” as he 
most impiously styled the “ Place 
Louis Seize.” Pretty Madame E—— 
understood quite enough of English 
to enter into the cream of our con- 
versation, and she began to feel that 
our mission was not free from danger. 
One half-hour brought us to the 
Barriére de Etoile. It was crowded 
with the curious from the small 
villages round, but the troops refused 
admission into Paris. That was a 
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sad damper to Madame E . But 
she knew one of the officers, went up 
to him and explained her motives, 
gained his ear, and we were allowed 
to enter the Champs Elysées. But 
we were alone. 
fired from one end to the other, could 
have wounded none but, ourselves. 
The houses were closed , the shutters 
were hermetically sealed; the cafés 
were all deserted; and not till we 
reached the Rond Point did we catch 
a glance of a human being, save the 
troops of the king assembled on the 
Place Louis XVI. There we heard a 
voice ; it was that of a little chimney- 
sweep, who was crying most woefully. 
His father had been shot, but he could 
not find his body ; and he was going 
to the house of a “ great general,” to 
ask for advice. The great general 
lived in the Champs Elysées. Lis 
story was soon told, and we reached 
the corner of the “ Place” where the 
artillery were assembled, and where 
all bespoke the fiercest combat. 

“ What do you here? Where are 
you going? Who are you ?” asked 
a gendarme, with more of astonish- 
ment than unkindness. Madame 
E , in a few hasty words, told her 
tale. “ You are mad, madame,” he 
replied ; “ and monsieur” (meaning 
myself) “ is still more so to allow 
you to proceed. You may be shot 
by the troops without intending to 
do so; or you may be knocked dow n 
by the mob, who have destroyed a 
few minutes since all the lanterns in 
the Rue de Rivoli. You had better 
go back to Neuilly !” 

“ Never, without my husband!” 
replied Madame E ; “but,” turn- 
ing to me, “ do not go on with me, 
I pray you. A woman can always 
get on; but you, and a foreigner too, 
may —— 

“] will see you home, my dear 
madame,” [ replied, and we went up 
the Rue des Champs Elysées. We 
saw a party of lantern-breakers with 
their bludgeons enter a wine-shop at 
the corner. They drank, swore, paid 
nothing, rushed on to the next lantern 
in the Faubourg St. Honoré, and de- 
molished it in a few seconds. Ilow 
the ropes were cut! Tow the lan- 
terns,—great, large square ones, came 
rattling down; and on they hurried, 
screaming the Marseillaise. We gained 
the Rue Royale St. Honoré, and were 
about turning on to the Bouleyards 
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when a lancer rode up to us, and 
ordered us to fly for our lives. ‘The 
mob are headed by Gerard,” said the 
lancer, “ and have just gone down 
the Rue de la Paix; another party 
are coming along the whole line of 
the Boulevards. You are dead, if 
you go on!” and away he rode in the 
direction of the Place Louis XV1., 
to convey despatches to the artillery 
to adyance and fire. What was to 
be done ? 

“* Let us walk hastily,” I said, 
“ along the lower Boulevard. W< 
may pass in the shade and close to the 
lower wall unperceived. We shall 
come out at the corner of the Chaussée 
@ Antin, and a few steps will conduct 
us to your husband.” She agreed to 
my proposal. On passing in a direct 
line with the hotel of Prince Polignac, 
we heard the mob. We were un- 
perceived ; but the gates of the hotel 
of the prince were being forced, and 
the mob was shrieking “ for work.” 
“ Give us occupation,” cried the as- 
sembled crowds, “ or we will find it 
ourselves!” They were some thou- 
sands of printers, whose masters had 
discharged them, and told them “ to 
seek for employment where they 
could get it.” At this moment the 
discharge of artillery rent our ears, 
and then the cries and screams of the 
wounded. They had fired grape- 
shot, not ball, and the mob were dis- 
persing. 

“You cannot proceed farther,” 
said a possé of police-agents, as we 
reached the corner of the Chauss¢é« 
d’ Antin; “ our orders are peremptory. 
We cannot relax.” Again Madame 
E—— pleaded, and this time she 
wept. At first it was all in vain; 
but a bright thought came across her 
mind. 

‘Go with us,” she said, “ to the 
door of my dwelling ; it is a a few 
steps. Ifyou see me again, imprison 
me, shoot me, do what you like w ith 
me; but I am dead with fatigue, and 
my husband is within a few doors I" 

The chicf of the posse } yielded, and 
on we went. ‘T'wo minutes were suf- 
ficient to reach the porte cochére, 
and Madame E-—— beheld her portly, 
little, good-tempered husband. He 
seemed paralysed at our temerity, 
and thought it must be some miracle. 
The next minute the “ porte cochére” 
was attacked by the bludgeon-men, 
who were moving onwards from the 
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Bastille to the Madeleine. I had 
passed two such half-hours that I 
cared for nothing then. I had con- 
ducted Madame E— in safety to 
her husband, and I had escaped a 
thousand dangers. We drank Bor- 
deaux like mad, and waited the result 
of the conflict with doubtful anxiety. 
We were soon all disappointed and 
confounded. 

Although Paris for several years 
after the revolution of July was ex- 
posed to the riotous attacks of per- 
manent revolutionists, who thought 
that they had the right to leave their 
garrets and their cellars whenever 
they should think fit, and get up an 
émeute on the most frivolous pretexts ; 
yet I remember perfectly well on one 
oecasion the French capital had been 
long tranquil, the government was 
without uneasiness, ‘and hopes were 
entertained that the republicans had 
at last been convinced of their help- 
lessness and their isolation. <A fine 
Sunday afternoon had led me to the 
Ile St. Louis, to call on a man whose 
virtues and talents were his passports 
to general admiration. I had passed 
from the Rue Vivienne across the 
Palais Royal, where young mothers 
and old nurses were enjoying to sec 
the infants play whom they had con- 
ducted thither for that purpose. All 
was tranquil. I had traversed the 
Rue St. Honoré as far as the street 
conducting to the Place du Chatelet, 


and all was quiet. ‘The carriers of 


water were shouting “cau” to be 
sold by the pailful, and there was a 
general air of satisfaction and ease. 
{ remarked it, for it was quite re- 
freshing. ‘Then I had proceeded 
along the quays, passed by the side 
of the L7éitel de Ville, and continued 
my course till I reached the Port 
Louis Philippe. 1 soon entered the 
house of my friend, and was discuss- 
ing over a bottle of cool white 
macon some very curious opinions he 
entertained on the dogma of universal 
restoration, when a loud rapping at 
the old porte cochére aroused Ws from 
our causerie. What could be the 
matter? The aged porter was out, 
and his not less aged wife was too 
alarmed to open the gate. I ran 
down. It was a student full of ani- 
mation, zeal, delight, enthusiasm, who 
was a lodger on the fourth floor, and 
had come, breathless and agitated, 


from Place de [Hotel de Ville to 
communicate the news, so joyful to 
his republican soul, that the govern- 
ment was overthrown, that the Hotel 

de Ville was in the possession of “ the 
people,” that the prisoners at the Force 
and at the Conciergerie would soon 
be set at liberty, and that Paris would 
now indeed make a “ glorious” revo- 
lution! Poor youth! how agitated 
he was, how his black eyes did 
sparkle, how his loosed tongue did 
talk! He had come for his sword- 
stick! He, also, must take part in 
the approaching triumphs of liberty 
without laws, and of freedom with- 
out restraint! His sallow com- 
plexion, his flushed cheeks, and his 
raven black hair, gave him a fine 
appearance ; but, at that moment, | 
looked upon him as mad. For just 
half-an-hour previously I had tra- 
versed the very spots where these 
marvels had taken place, and all was 
then quiet and peaceable. With 
more of sang froid than of politeness 
I said to him, “ My good friend, you 
are mad; or if you are not mad, you 
are an impostor. Not half-an-hour 
since I traversed the very spots you 
speak of, and all was tranquillity and 
happiness !” 

* What do I care for you and your 
half-hour 2?” retorted the indignant 
student, who knew that at least he 
was right, whether I was wrong or 
not ; “ I tell you, sir, I have seen what 
I have related. Not three minutes 
since, I heard.a voice proclaim from 
the window of the Hotel de Ville, 
that the provisional government was 
established ; and I saw the guards 
disarmed, and the hétel occupied by 
‘ the people.’” 

* T will go and see,” I replied. 

“ Go—go!” answered the youth, 
impetuously ; “ but go armed and 
prepared to oppose the troops, for 
this time we will have a revolution!” 

In a few moments I made known 
to my venerable and respected friend 
above-stairs the news which had just 
been communicated to me ; and I pro- 
mised speedily to return and to re- 
count the marvels of the next as of 
the last half-hour. 

My legs carried me with rapidity 
to the banks of the Seine. In three 
or four minutes I was opposite the 
H6tel de Ville, but on the other side 
of the water. Troops were arriving 
by hundreds. The Municipal Guards 
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were galloping about in disorder. 
The Sergens de Ville were beaten 
and defeated. 
Communists had disarmed the troops 
at three guard-houses. Officers in 
discharge of their duty had been shot 
dead. ‘The drums beat “ to. arms” 
—“ to arms, citizens!” in every di- 
rection; and that part of Paris in 
half-an-hour was transformed into a 
camp. “ Vengeance!” cried some 
infantry, as they arrived on the side 
of the quay where I was standing ; 
“ Vengeance against the students !” 
“Vengeance against the republicans!” 
and they looked vengeance and fury. 

“ Let us force the Hotel de Ville, 
and drive the canaille out of the 
windows!” cried a captain of infantry, 
and a rush was made across the 
bridges, nearest to the spot, to carry 
the threat into execution! The 
canaille began to tremble. The hand- 
ful of commuinsts blindly believed 
that they would meet with sympathy 
from “the people;” i.e. from the 
working classes; but none of them 
budged. They ‘did not understand 
the movement; and as at that time 
trade was good, and work plentiful, 
they were not to be drawn aside from 
their duties by the mad tricks, pranks, 
and policy of such leaders as those 
who attacked defenceless men, and 
who still occupied the Paris Guild- 
hall. 

During half-an-hour these repub- 
lican revolutionists had retained pos- 
session of that building; but their 
short political life was at an end, and 
the heroes who were to govern France 
a la Napoléon were to be seen jump- 
ing out of, or dropping from, the 
windows of the Hotel de Ville to 
escape the bayonets of the infantry, 
who were now rushing up the great 
staircase. “ Just one hour since,” I 
said to myself, “I passed by that 
very spot, saw the soldiers, since dis- 
armed, mounting the guard and doing 
their duty ; and now all Paris is in 
commotion, and before another hal/- 
hour shall be over our heads, some 
20,000 National Guards will be under 
arms to scatter a handful of brigands. 
What will Europe think of France ? 
Why, for the matter of that, what 
she has always thought, that her 
people are unprepared for the bless- 
ings of a constitutional monarchy.” 

1 returned to my dear old friend 
in the He St. Louis. We finished 
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our bottle of macon, and soon be- 
gan another, for it was evident that 
it would be most unwise to trouble 
ourselves further about such fellows 
as those. Still our conversation took 
a different turn, and the half-hour 
before, and the half-hour after, af- 
forded us some amusement. It was 
half-an-hour after twelve when | 
reached my home ; and by that time 
the émeutiers, National Guards, and 
troops, were all tolerably comfortable. 


My only daughter was young, 
graceful, and good. She had never 
left me. We loved each other with 
tenderness and devotion. We talked, 
laughed, walked, read, and thought 
together. At last she loved another. 
Notanother father, but another friend, 
and that friend she wished to make 
her husband. When my daughter 
was a child, I had instructed her. 
When she was thoughtless and in- 
considerate, I had reproved her. 
When ill, I had nursed her. She 
used to say, “ Papa, you are the very 
best nurse in the world. I am sure 
you are. It is delightful to be ill, 
to be nursed by you.” This was 
more than enthusiasm; it was the 
language of sincerity, gratitude, and 
love. But now another nurse was 
in view. Another hand was to raise 
the pillow, when in future years 
fever should waste her frame or 
parch her lips. ‘Till this time I had 
been the only one; but another was 
now not even to share with me 
the duty, but to perform it all 
himself. I knew what it was to 
be a husband, and how great mo- 
nopolists they are. I had been so 
myself, and I had no right to com- 
plain of my future destiny. Still 
the period was distant; years must 
intervene, the courtship would be 
long ; both were very young; and my 
daughter was still mine. Besides, 
who could tell that the love-knot 
would ever be tied? Who could 
tell but that some lovers’ quarrels 
might intervene between the be- 
trothed ones and the altar? All this 
was possible. They were very young, 
and youth is not always free from 
fickleness. ‘hese were my reflections ; 
dare I say my hopes? But if they 
were my hopes, they were destined 
to be disappointed ; for they wooed on, 
and on, and on, as years waxed and 
waned, till at length the day was 
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fixed for my daughter's marriage! 
Then I began to feel that it was in- 
deed an approaching reality, and 
that soon—very soon—I was, for all 
the joys of daily society and hourly 
smiles, to be daughterless. I reasoned 
with myself that this was life—that 
I only had to suffer that which I had 
in my time been the cause of inflict- 
ing on another, and that my family 
circle, now about to be broken up, 
had first been formed by the break- 
ing up of another. But reflections 
such as these are poor consolers, and 
they consoled me not at all. 

Then came the bustle of prepara- 
tion, the letters of invitation and 
congratulation, the corbeille de mar- 
iage, and the wedding-cake! There 
was to be a bridal feast, with a father 
in tears, and I myself the father. 
Yet I bound myself as a victim, and 
knew all the time that I was pre- 
paring for the sacrifice. ‘Thus we 
dance on the graves of our ancestors, 
as our grandchildren shall trip lightly 
on ours. At last came the wedding 
morn, looking bright enough to the 
bride and bridegroom, but dull, low- 
ering, and threatening to me. She 
was bedecked in white and in fiowers, 
and I was to give away, forsooth, my 
child and my darling. But I did not 
want to give her away. I wished 
still to retain her for myself. If she 
had been torn from my arms, I might 
have raved in despair; but 1 was ex- 
pected to look joyous when I was 


miserable, and was the subject of 


“congratulation” when I felt that I 
ought to be the object of “ pity.” 
The wedding party was assembled. 
Oh! how many colours there were! 
red and blue, purple and pink. But 
I wore black, and if there had been 
a blacker black than the one [ wore, 
that should have been my coat. The 
clock pointed to half-past nine; at 
ten we were to start for the old 
parish church. For one more half- 
hour my daughter was to be mine ; 
but only for half-an-hour. ‘The next 
half-hour she was to be the pro- 
perty of another, Yes, that’s the 
word, I thought to myself, “the 
property” of another; he will pro- 
mise to love, to comfort, and, forsak- 
ing all other, to keep only unto her 
as long as she should live. And then 
I, of all beings on the earth—1I, who 
would keep my daughter to myself, 
for her smiles, for her love, for her 
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comfort, for her consolation—I am to 
step forward when the minister shall 
say, “ Who gives this woman to be 
married to this man?” and to say, 
“Tt is I who give her.” My heart 
said, no, give her I will not. They 
must take her from me, but not of 
me, for I make not such gifts to any 
one—but to heaven. ‘The last half- 
hour soon passed away; the clock 
struck ten. My dear girl knew what 
was passing in my heart, and she 
shed a flood of tears. Those were 
the tears of a daughter who knew 
that I had loved, defended, encou- 
raged, and cherished her; and who 
felt that another being was now 
about to pledge himself to those du- 
ties I had hitherto performed. But, 
besides this, she was loth to leave 
me. I knew she was. Her life had 
been bound up in my life, and those 
exquisite words in Ruth were in her 
heart and on her lips. 

The altar was gained. The clerk 
stationed me at my proper place! 
The clergyman looked kindly on me ; 
there was one by my side who looked 
kinder still, it was my wife ; but her 
tears could not be concealed, and her 
grief flowed freely. At length, my 
daughter was a wife, and there stood 
her husband. She had pledged her- 
self to love and to hold him from 
that day forward, for better, for 
worse, for richer, for poorer, in sick- 
ness, and in health, to love, cherish, 
and to obey, till death them should 
part; and thereto she gave him her 
troth! My daughter was the pro- 
perty of another; and too soon, alas! 
for my sad heart, did he exercise the 
power which he possessed, for the 
carriage in which half-an-hour pre- 
viously [ had held my daughter in 
my arms now drove her off to other 
scenes and to her own home! “ Her 
own home,” do I say? Stay, she 
has two homes; for has she not still 
a home at her father’s? These were 
two half-howrs I shall never cease to 
remember—the half-hour before and 
the half-hour after my daughter's 
marriage. 

I had been so unfortunate as to 
arrive half-an-hour too late for a 
stage-coach from the City to our 
southern coast: and as all hope of 
overtaking it was quite out of the 
question, | resolved on taking a peep 


at the environs of Cheapside. Lom- 
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bard Street clock struck eight as I 
passed under its broad black face, 
in the direction of Bow Church from 
Leadenhall Street, and no one was 
stirring but servants and porters with 
huge brooms, sweeping out the banks 
and counting-houses with a solemnity 
worthy of far greater deeds; milk- 
women ran hither and thither, 
screaming at the top of their voices 
something most unharmonious; per- 
sons with baskets of vegetables on 
their heads talking to each other 
very loudly ; and a few foot passen- 
gers who, like myself, did not appear 
to have at that early hour any very 
definite pursuit. The “City” was 
evidently out of town, and I deter- 
mined upon seeing it return. But 
there was “ Brrcn’s,” the pastrycook 
of my childhood, the confectioner of 
my youthful idolatry, the plum- 
cake -supplier of many a merry 
twelfth - night. There was not a 
shadow of a change in the outside of 
the building, except a little new paint, 
which made the green look greener 
still. There, there was the door, 
part wood and part glass, through 
which I had passed into a shop, and 
thence into an inner chamber, many 
and many a time for “ basins of mock- 
turtle,” and patties of oyster, and of 
veal and ham, whilst a little man 
in black —all black—with knee- 
breeches and Jong black strings, used 
to receive me with a smile of an old 
acquaintance. ‘That man was — 

Birch himself. On the morning in 
question he was not to be found. Le 
had long since been numbered with 
the “mighty dead.” Yes, and mighty 
he was, for of all the artists in soup 
from Nova Zembla to Paraguay, in- 
cluding, of course, Mr. Ude and 
every body clse, 1 would back the 
“white soup” of Birch against the 
world. “ Days of my childhood, 
my youth, my manhood,” I ex- 
claimed, “1 will once more open 
that door, look at the dépdt ol 
so much patisseric, and call to my 
recollection scenes, alas! never to 
return!” But I was half-an-hour 
too soon. ‘The door was not open. 
On my return, I found little ragged 
urchins receiving the scraps and 
pieces of the prior day. The smaller 
and rural pastry-cooks were carrying 
off the stale pastry at reduced prices ; 
the urchins aforesaid were regaling 
themselves on bits of bread, bitten 
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cheese-cakes, broken biscuits, and, in 
fact, from the crumbs which had fallen 
from the rich man’s board. It was 
always “the pride and glory” of Mr. 
Birch, “that he could say with a true 
conscience, that he never had a bit of 
stale pastry in his store, not even of 
the value of a penny raspberry tart.” 
So, if I had felt ever so disposed, there 
was nothing toeat. “You are haif- 
an-hour too soon,” said a civil, but 
rather conceited little body, as I en- 
tered the now open shop-door at 
half-past eight ; “no pastry is ready 
before nine.” There was a man 
throwing sawdust on the floor, just 
as in the olden times. The same 
white marble slabs, the same counter, 
the same old-fashioned ornaments, 
the same sort of enigmatical little 
bookcase filled with moulds for Ita- 
lian cream. Bon-bon boxes, certainly 
made in the days of Robespierre, dis- 
daining all the improvements of Ber- 
thellemot, the bon-bon magician of 
the Palais Royal. The goods, wares, 
and merchandises of the Birch esta- 
blishment are of a more solid calibre, 
and were made to last, as they have 
done, for more than half a century. 
L inquired after the health of my old 
friend, “ white sou I discovered 
that it was still one of the amiable 
and accomplished inmates of this re- 
fectory of good cheer; but then it 
could only be had when ordered, and 
in no less quantity than to quarts. 
Gracious Heavens! what public bene- 
factors might the young Birches be- 
come if they would only relax in 
their severity, and serve white soup 
in half-pint bowls! Such pleasures 
and pastimes must be reserved for 
the millennium. By the by, if good 
Mr. Cuninghame, of Lainshaw, is 
to be belicved, the millennium has 
begun already, from the 15th June, 
1842, and still the world is not happy 
enough yet to enjoy half-pint basins 
of white soup at Birel’s in Cornhill. 
I fear, Mr. Cuninghame, you have 
made mistake. After many 
little * nluisante ries” with the lady in 
the shop respecting my dear old 
friend, the original parent Birch, and 
the various rods which had budded 
from his stem, I took an affectionate 
leave of all the emblems of pastry and 
confectionery which were standing on 
high shelves, in the form of gilt and 
brazen moulds, and sorry baskets of 
imitation fruit, and rushed into Corn- 


some 
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hill brimful of remembrances. But 
oh! what a change had come over 
the scene during the past half-hour ! 
Omnibuses from Islington, Padding- 
ton, the Regent’s Park, the City 
Road; and from Chelsea, Hammer- 
smith, Sloane Street; and from Hamp- 
stead, Highgate, and Holloway; and 
from Blackwall, Mile End, and 
Whitechapel, were rushing, tearing, 
skeltering, racing, to the spot where I 
stood amazed, if not petrified, at a 
bustle, life, energy, zeal, hurry, 
scurry, dash and flurry, which years 
of absence had caused to be very 
imperfectly recollected. The early 
clerks to the Bank were rushing in, 
to earn their breakfast monies. "The 
merchants and bankers, bill-brokers 
and factors, were driving up in gigs, 
cabriolets, Stanhopes, and Brough ums. 
Their head-men, foremen, and prin- 
cipal clerks, were pacing with gaits 
(and some with gaiters, too) of me 
sured seriousness, towards the a. 
of their whole lives’ occupations ; 
whilst little boys whisked along like 
“ whipper-snappers” to be jirst in 
the office and secure the nod of ap- 
probation of the principal or the 
manager. When Manchester dines 
there is a most awful rush in every 
street and broadway; but that pro- 
vincial hubbub resembles the child- 
pipe of a whistle, as contrasted 
with the solemn notes of the organ, 
when compared with this metropoli- 
tan fury. Oh! what a thirst for 
gold! what a rage after money ! what 
speculations ! what enterprises! 1 
stood still till the clock struck xine, 
contemplating the energy of man, his 
determination not to lose a moment 
in the pursuit of his objects, of his 
plans; and I made some reflections 
which were excessively clever, but 
which I shall not publish. Still I 
shall never forget my visit to the 
City, nor the two half-hours 1 spent 
there; they were exquisite. 
When first I saw Susan, she was 
me of the healthiest, brightest, most 
een ing and beaming girls, I ever 
beheld. She resembled one of those 
glorious large Junc roses which are 
so full of beauty and refreshment. 
Her lovely blue eyes with large white 


eyeballs had all the expression of 


youth, hope, benevolence, and love 
about them. She was seventeen. 
Years passed on, and the next time 


Precious Minutes ; or, Past Half-Hours. 


I saw Susan she was married. Her 
countenance was still the bright ex- 
pression of her pure and _ spotless 
mind; but six years had deprived 
her of her girlish appearance, and 
she laughed Yess, and strove to look 
serious and sedate. Indeed she had 
one source of sorrow: it was her mo- 
ther’s health. Her mother was a 
perfect fairy-queen—the veriest sylph 
that the eyes of man ever gazed upon, 
and she seemed to live, as sylphs live, 
on dewdrops and air, for she never 
appeared to eat enough to sustain 
the life of a butterfly. Her slight 
frame became slighter still. She 
walked upon the earth like a phan- 
tom. The truth was that she starved 
herself, or brought her system to 
such a state of feebleness from taking 
so little nourishment, that when the 
fact stared her in the face, and she 
would have consented to change her 
mode of existence, she could not 
follow the regimen that was neces- 
sary to restore her; her digestive 
powers were gone. Still she lived, 
no one knew how, and talked such 
wonderful words of peace, and poe 
try, and truthfulness, that she was 
the very miniature on carth of what 
a purified and disembodied spirit 
must be in heaven. She had her 
grief, too; it was the absence of her 
inarried daughter. The speaking 
blue eyes of Susan were the mirrors 
in which she loved to gaze, and, in- 
deed, she knew no others. 

soul was also akin to her 
wholly free from selfishness and 
worldliness; and when they con- 
versed together they did so so beau- 
tifnlly, that the listeners seemed sanc- 
tiiied even by hearing their dialogue. 
Susan knew that her mother must 
die, but she would never trust her- 
self to think when. She loved her 
husband, but her mother was herself. 
Her greatest happiness would have 
been never to have been absent from 
either; but her mother knew too 
well her respect for her own dignity 
to live in splendour at the house of 
her son-in-law, when her own aged 
mother still lived to require her 
watchfulness and sympathy. Susan 
had obtained a promise from the 
medical man attending her mother, 
that whenever he should discover any 
increase of disease, or signs of more 
rapid decay, that he would apprise 
her of the change, that she might 


Susan’s 
own: 
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hasten to the couch of her beloved 
one. Month after month rolled 
away, visit after visit was made, the 
flickering light within her still lin- 
gered in the frail tenement, and 
Susan clung to the last to the dear 
relics of her more than idol. At 
last, nature gave way, a sudden 
change took place, the eyes became 
sunken, the speech was altered, and 
the name of “Susan” was pronounced 
with some difficulty. The medical 
man sent immediately to London ; 
Susan and her husband travelled 
with rapidity, and heart-broken and 
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Her mother was not, for God had 
taken her. The half-hour she had 
lost on the road whilst travelling, 
and which she might not have lost if 
she had taken due precautions, now 
stood before her as a mighty sin. She 
bathed the lifeless hands of the de- 
parted with her tears, she asked par- 
don for that half-hour’s delay; she 
prayed for forgiveness as if she 
had purposely offended. The next 
half-hour her whole frame was 
changed, her mind was suddenly im- 
paired, her constitution had received 
a blow from which it could not rally, 


anxious she entered the town where 
her dear one lay. But, alas! she 
arrived half-an-hour too late. Her 
mother was no more. Just half-an- 
hour previously she had exchanged 
her mortal coil for immortal vest- 
ments. ‘ How is she ?” asked Susan 
of her mother’s mother. “She is 
not,” was the reply. No last look, 
no last pressure of the hand, no last 
counsel, no last prayer, were hers. 


and when next I saw her, she was 
only Susan’s shadow. The eyes were 
blue, but dim and filmy; the fair 
round cheek was pale and sunken; 
she only spoke of the half-hour she 
had lost, and the loss of which had 
prevented the last interview with 
one whose lips moved only to ask for 
“Susan.” Susan soon died. 


HOW PRECIOUS ARE HALF-IL0OURS, 


THE LOVE EPISTLES OF ARISTA NETUS. 
EDITED BY A TEMPLAR. 


PHILOSTRATUS. Megaxiw, Ep. XIV. 


0; tewrines THY Tenrwy ayabn ancoucis xUi sZweoig* ayouri yuo auTous ts syvoImeY Tov. 
soay, worse avnPnxotas* un on vomits ctavrey Umtenpuseoy THs TOUTWY UxXpoUTiOS. n yue 
Evvowice Twy ToLwVves WoinTwy, n OVX EmIANCH ot aPpodiciwr, n ava“NCH. 


“TO A FRIEND. 


“T am old, and yet I feel delighted with the love-poets. They bring us back 
to our summer days of youth, when we were so happy. ‘Think not that you 
are in no want of books and sweet fancies of this kind; for a constant 
perusal of the amatory writers will either always keep in memory the brightest 
pictures and scenes of your youth, or will revive them if they should have 
been forgotten.” 

1 do not think I could have selected a more appropriate heading for the 
Epistles of Aristeenetus, which I have here translated, than the above short 
letter of Philostratus,— himself a congenial spirit, and one who had served 
no brief apprenticeship to the art and mystery of Cupid. And it certainly 
cannot be denied, that few works have been given to the world which with 
the great mass have been so popular as those which treat of love. Those 
who have themselves experienced the passion are delighted by descriptions 
which recall to recollection those sunshine days of the heart when earth 
seemed one vast fairy-land of loveliness, and existence was clothed with 
bright enchanting colours,—- born, it is true, of the imagination, and fated to 
fade, but which, nevertheless, administered as much solid pleasure for the 
time as ifthey had been real and undying. Those, again, who have not yet 
experienced its magic charms are pleased to find in books some golden 
glimpses of the promised land,—to sympathise with imaginary sorrows, and 
rejoice when their heroes or heroines haye been made happy; while the 
remaining few, whose coldness of constitution debars them from the emotions 
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of love, find in delineations of the sentiment some pleasing spell which 
almost compensates them for the apathy to which they are doomed. 

Among writers on this subject, Aristaenetus holds, and deservedly, a high 
position. Although little distinguished for originality of sentiment, or 
graceful beauty of composition, and least of all for that simplicity which is 
the chief charm of the Attic writers; the elegance of taste which he has 
displayed in wreathing together a light poetic garland of the most brilliant 
flowers which he could find in the works of the early Greeks, has secured 
for his name immortality, and for his letters the encomiums of the most 
distinguished critics.* And it is to be regretted that commendation is all they 
can bestow, for they have been unable to discover any record of his career 
with even tolerable certainty. ‘The books speak of several of the name who 
flourished at different periods, and who appear to have won no lofty laurels, 
Parnassian or otherwise. But the majority of the best-informed critics seem 
to agree that the friend of the sophist Libanius is the one to whom the 
authorship of these letters is to be attributed. Some, indeed, assert that the 
author lived in the fifth century, upwards of a hundred years after the death 
of Libanius and his friend; and this assertion they make because, in the 
twenty-sixth epistle, the writer alludes to a famous dancer named Caramallus 
who lived at that period, and who is made the subject of eulogy by Sidonius 
Apollinaris in his thirty-third ode. Those who maintain the opinion that 
Libanius and Aristenetus were contemporaries, have nothing to urge against 
this but that there may have been more than one dancer of that name. I 
will not take upon myself the responsibility of passing any opinion on the 
matter. ‘The quarrel is a very pretty quarrel as it stands; and calling in the 
assistance of any more critics with their endless conjectures and frivolous 
hair-splittings, may make it look a little more serious. I will only add, that 
those sceptics who say that Aristeanetus never wrote the letters, but that 
some ignorant transcriber who observed that the first of the epistles bore that 
heading, conjectured that he was the writer of the entire, and accordingly 
so named the manuscript, have broached a conjecture by no means unworthy 
of consideration. ‘The passage in which Libanius alludes to Aristenetus 
may be quoted for those who fondly believe that he is the genuine writer of 
these remains :— 


"H -eysorn 3: rwy eis tupeoruyny apooun, To cupss xexencbas Pidrous° ay ovdev ériouy 
Aumsobas ray doxovyrwy ayaboy, 6 Evgiridns Qnow, sidws OTs aura of cuhtis, oux ovcias 
hovey amorraity ay Umrse cwy txirndtimy’ adrAw xav amobavoity’ wy ds yivecbas xa rev 
rns Osridos viove os expinro ons uxns env vate tov Wargoxdou diany. Taurns ovdev vs 
vaboartoas , syvravba sxentauny Qirsas- ay env APIZSTAINETOT Qainy UartePigsoy Qirscey, 
ovdsvec ay VELLETNT AS oO doxw, Tay ribtusvoy deursowy [w wos} Tw Agierawsrm@ ay AiTiagai 3 
ris dumaiws [Qneww] TOU MUG ts HAI MNT OOS KA THY EMIT NDsiove TE EXtIVOU yue Ons Piru 
TouTwy ovem iezeueorien, Anbny sxtivwy eviPars en tun Purine nas n nthe Kas Tw ardw 
AvEnY SvEMoIOUY AUaY LiKOTWE HY EYKAAOL. EXtIVOS Yae on xas TH Touxtivo” Teemev Pacuaxn 
Tw yAuxiwy rouTay ePavn yauxurtoa.—De Vita Sua, tom. i. p. 21. 


* The learned Fabricius calls his Epistles, ‘* Tersi, elegantes, eruditi, optimorum 
seribtorum Platonis, Luciani, Philostrati aliorumque flosculis et imitatione exornati 
ac proverbiis sensibusque jucundissimis referti.’”’ Mercerus calls them, ‘‘ Tersas, 
elegantes.”” Abresch (Pref. 6), while admitting the faulty structure of some of his 
sentences, adds, “‘ Tamen quum Atticismi passim ita fuerit studiosus, ut non noverim 
libellum aqué exiguum tanta, id genus, elegantiarum copia refertum.” Moreri, in his 
Dictionary, ‘ Quant a ses Lettres, il y en ade fort ingénieuses et meme quelques- 
unes de passionées.” In the Spectator, No. 238, they are described as follows, 
“ Of all the remains of antiquity, I believe there can be nothing produced ofan air 
so gallant and polite ; each letter contains a little novel or adventure, which is told 
with all the beauties of language and heightened with a luxuriance of art.” After 
these commendations, it is difficult to conceive why the author of Little’s Poems should 
thus decry them :—“ Aristenetus is one of those weak, florid sophists, who flourished 
in the decline and degradation of ancient literature, and strewed their gaudy flowers 
of rhetoric over the dead Muse of Greece. He is evidently of a much later period 
than Alciphron, to whom he is also very inferior in purity of diction, variety of subject, 
and playfulness of irony. But neither of them ever deserved to be wakened from 
that sleep in which the commentaries of Bergler, De Pauw, and a few more such 
industrious scholars, have shrouded them.”—Moore’s Life of Sheridan, p. 28. 
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“ The most excellent ingredient in happiness is the possession of true and faithful 
friends, to which, as E uripides wisely says, nothing that we account a blessing in this 
life can be compared ; for we know that “those who are fondly attached to us will un- 
dergo, not only the greatest inconveniences to serve our interests, but will even risk 
their lives i in our behalf, as we observe in the instance of Achilles and Patroclus. In 
this particular I have been fortunate and happy, for no one had ever truer frie nds ; 
and when I name ARISTA: NETUS among the first in r ank, those who hold a se cond 
place in my affections will not, 1 hope, deem it an indignity that I should give the 
preference to him. For his sake 1 would have gladly quitted all my relatives—even 
my mother he reelf. There was a charm in his friendship wonderful'y agreeable, and 
which gradually made me forget all other ties, so that I have been often reproved for 


my regard towards him. But all his behaviour was so delightful that I could not act 
otherwise.” 


It is almost certain that this is the individual who perished in the year 
358. Ammianus Marcellinus (lib. xvii. cap. 7.) thus alludes to him :- 


‘* Quosdam domorum inclinata fastigia intrinsecus ferebant intactos angore et ine- 
dia consumendos. Inter quos Aristenetus adfectatam recens diocesim curans vicaria 
potestate, quam Constantius ad honorem uxoris Eusebix, Pietatatem cognominaverat, 
animam hoc casu cruciatam diutius exhalavit. 


So endeth the strange eventful history of Aristenetus. ‘Those who arc 
curious in bibliographical lore may not object to see here enumerated the va- 
rious editions of his works :— 

Epistole Amatoria. Grece. Antw. 1566. 4to. Princeps editio.- 
Epistole, Grace cum Latina interpretatione et notis Josie Merceri. Paris, 
1594. 8vo.—Kpistole, Franc. 1609.—Epistole ex interpretat. et cum notis 
Joan Sambuci. Paris, 1610 and 1639. 8vo.—Epistole. Gr. and Lat. a 
Pauw, Ultraj. 1736, 1737. 12mo.—Epistole, Grece cum notis Abresch, 
1749. SvVO. 

The only English translations that have been made were, one dedi- 
cated in a bantering style to Eustace Budgell, and which may be found in 
the British Museum ; several epistles done into English by the facetious Mr. 
‘Tom Brown, with much more spirit and gallantry than any thing in a similar 
line achieved by Mr. Tom (L ittle) Brown the younger ; and the versions of 
Sheridan and Halhed, published n 1771. ‘This latter extends only to the 
first book of Aristwrnetus, and the second has never yet been translated into 
poetry. It is greatly to be regretted that they did not extend their labours 
to that book also; but the little encour: wement th 1ey met, the departure of 
Halhed from England, and the duel-fighting and marriage of Sheridan, 
deprived the world of the work. ‘The excessive warmth and freedom of 
fancy which they threw round the letters of their original seems to have been 
objected to by the critics. ‘That the present version may not be disfigured by 
fault of this kind is my sincere hope; I can unaftectedly say I have done 
wll in my power to avoid it. 


The First Epistle. Lais. 
ARIST.LNETUS TO PHILOCALUS. 


Arrayed in Beauty's brightest stole, 

Meet covering for her brighter soul. 
With every sweet attractive spell, 

With all that wins, with all that warms, 
Which bounteous Nature knows so well 

To cluster round divinest forms, 

My Lais shines, sweet nymph, and moves 

Encircled with a train of Loves. 

But though her smiles be rich and rare, 

And Heay en itself seems imaged there,— 

Though o'er her features seem to play 

‘The sunbeams of the loveliest May, 

And goddesses might give their spheres 

For beauties exquisite as hers, 
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Yet Venus gave her chatms beyond 

The reach of Narurn’s magic wand, 

And fix’d within her blushing face 

The light that best becomes a Grace ; 

Then said, “ Henceforth this Nymph shall be 
Companion to the starry Three.” 

While golden Currp lent her eyes 

Of blue such matchless witcheries ; 

At every wink they flash forth darts, 

Whose points transfix a thousand hearts. 


O fairest form of Nature’s mould, 

‘That eyes of earth shall e’er behold ; 

‘Thou glory of the Nymphal train, 

Who sees thee moving o'er the plain, — 
Gazes on thy celestial mien 

And starry heaven within thine eyes, 
Thinks that the lov ely Cyprtan Queen, 

Forgetful of her native skies, 

Hath left its ever purple bowers, 

‘To dwell awhile in those of ours. 


But, hold! and let me strive to paint 
Her form of light. Yet, ah! how faint 
Must even a lover’s language prove, 
‘To limn the ladye of his love! 


Her cheek is mingled red and white,— 

The rose’s blush, the lily’s light ; 

Her lips are two thin separate lines, 

In which the reddest scarlet shines, 

More crimson than the hues that streak 

‘The virgin snows upon her cheek. 

Hier eyebrows dark as darkest sloe, 

And nicely arch’d like Cupip’s bow ; 

Her nose is long, and straight, and thin, 

‘To match her lips —those rubies twin. 

Her eyes, large, dark, and lustrous, gleam 

With Beauty's own reuplondient beam. 

Black are the pupils as the night 

In Eastern lands; yet, oh! more bright 

Than lightning from its cloudy sheath, 

The whites that do those pupils wreathe ; 
By contrast each shines clearer far 

As when the shades of night appear, 
Their darkness makes each radiant star 

But burn more radiant in its sphere. 


The Graces fair and all unzoned 
Within her glowing eyes sit throned ; 
A gentle, yet a powerful Three, 
Who win from all idolatry. 
Tler curls in loose luxuriance flow, 

Like the rich flowers of hyacinth, 

Or ivy round a ruin‘d plinth, 
Majestic in its overthrow. 
And Venvs, with her own white hands, 
Those tresses twined in wreathéd bands, 
And placed each precious lock to deck 
The yielding Parian of her neck ; 
Which, had it unadorned been, 
So fine its form, so pure the sheen, 
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It flash’d around like any sun, 

A very eremite had won. 

But she, collecting many a gem, 

Had form’d a glittering diadem ; 

And, bent all hearts to conquer, bound 
The jewell’d wreath her neck around ; 
Nay, to make more secure her aim, 
The gems were letter’d with her name. 
Her stature tall, her garments neat, 
And flowing to her silver feet, 

Are fashion’d with the nicest art 

To veil, yet half reveal, each part. 
View her when in those garments dight, 
You'll say she’s beautiful and bright ; 
But Beauty’s self she is whene’er 

Her robe is off—her charms are bare. 


With graceful ease she moves along, 

As if her feet kept time to song ; 

Yet in her step may be descried 

The flashings of her spirit’s pride. 
Gentle ler motion like those trees 

Of palm or cypress greenly growing 
Beside some pearly Eastern lake, 
When from their sleep the Zephyrs wake, 

And through the air in perfume blowing, 
The vernant branches feel the breeze, 

And bow them to the water’s face, 

So graceful is my ladye’s pace. 

And as the winds flit round the spray, 

So Curim’s airs round Lais play. 

She might the painter’s model be 

For shape and loveliest symmetry, 

Would he the winning image trace 

Of Hexen or a dancing Grace ; 

Nay, would he draw the Queen of Love, 
In all her naked beauty’s splendour, 

Fair as her own fond star above, 
When all her nymphs of light attend her ; 

Not all his dreams could fancy aught 

So sweet as one sweet flower caught 

From the full garland of delights 

My Lais in herself unites. 


Ilow gently heave beneath her zone, 
The billows of her lily breast ; 

Whose buds, like roses newly blown, 
Peep out beneath her clasping vest. 

And then her voice, whose music might 

From realms above win souls of light, 

Such Orphean melody is thrown, 

Like spells divine in every tone, 

Falls on the raptured spirit sprent, 

With all most sweet, most eloquent. 


The Graces’ charm-conferring cest 

Seems bound around her flower-tipp’d breast ; 
‘or every word, and smile, and glance, 

Wings through the soul, and straight enchants. 
So bright each look, so pure each thought, 
Not Momus’ self could find a fault. 
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But, Venus, why bestow on me 
A nymph so fair surpassingly ? 
I ne’er upon the PuryGran mount 
(Spring-fed from many a silver fount), 
With raptured gaze thy form beheld 
Tn all its lustre sweet reveal’d, 
Nor crown’d thee with the golden prize 
Reserved for thine all-conquering eyes ; 
And yet a fair and gentle bride 
Thou’st given, O Queen,—a bride divine ; 
Who though young HELEN stood beside, 
Would all her brightness far outshine. 
O, rosy ApHRopITE, say, 
How shall I this thy gift repay ? 
What prayers, what votive flowers bestow 
To thee, to whom I Lais owe ? 
The modest maid in whom my soul is shrined, 
Who wears thy form, with sage Aruené’s mind. 


Those who have once observed the maid, 

So richly, so divinely gifted ; 

With eyes devout, and arms uplifted 
To the gemm’d thrones of heaven have pray'd 
That all its blessings may be shed 
Profusely on her innocent head ; 

That her sweet flower-like features may 
In vernal beauty shine for aye ; 

That Envy ne’er her path attend, 

Nor Slander’s shafts against her wend, 
But life, from dawning to the close, 

Be lovely as a summer rose. 


Her eyes flash sunshine through the air, 
As if Apollo glitter’d there, 
And every eye that sees her seems 
To steal new light from her eyebeams. 
Hearts cold and icy glow with heat 
When near those glances warm and sweet ; 
And many a grave and reverend sage 
Prays that he could but now remount 
The tedious river of his age 
Back to its fresh and bubbling fount, 
Or sighs that in his early days, 
When vigour reign’d in every limb, 
No nymph with half her beauty’s rays 
Lived to be woo’d and won by him. 
Nor need we blush that her fair fame 
Is echo'd through our silver isles, 
When even the dumb by signs proclaim 
The magic of my ladye’s smiles. 


My song is o’er—but she my theme, 
My Morning-star, my midnight dream, 
Might by her smiles of love inspire 
For many a year my amorous lyre. 
And should such simple lines as these 
My loved and gentle mistress please, 
Perchance my muse may not be mute 
Nor silence chain my stringed lute ; 
My only fondest-wish'd behest 
The smiles of her whom I love best. 
VOL. XXVI. NO, CLI. 
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The Second Epistle. 
THE CONTENTION OF TWO YOUNG VIRGINS ABOUT A LOVER. 


A few evenings since as I saunter’d at ease 

In a shady old grove, and sang under the trees, 

‘Two ladies approach’d me, whose faces of love 

Made me think they were goddesses slipp’d from above ; 
Had there been but a third as deliciously fair, 

T must sure have believed that the Graces were there. 
The bright eyes of each seem’d with anger inflamed, 

And they told me that J was the party they claim’d. 

“ You sing with such beauty and exquisite art 

That your songs have pierced both of us e’en to the heart. 
Now tell us, we beg, by those strains of delight, 

The name of the fair one who calls you her knight ? 
Which of ws you're attached to ? whose eyes you adore ? 
And for which those sweet ballads you constantly pour ? 
Each claims you, and thinks you, and calls you her own, 
And to such an extent has our rivalry grown, 

That we often pull caps, and for quarrels are noted ; 

So tell us to which, dearest sir, you’re devoted ?” 

“ You are both,” I replied, “ full of beauties divine, 

Yet neither, I fear, can I point out as mine ; 

So, my charmers, go home and forget all this pother, 

My heart, I assure you, is pledged to another. 

To her 'm now going ” Nay, that’s not the case,” 
Said they both—‘“ no young beauty resides near this place, 
And you sha’n’t budge an inch from us until you swear 
That you care not for either, good sir,—so prepare.” 

“ Why ‘faith,” said I, laughing, “ you cannot deny 

*T would be hard to compel me fo swear to a lie.” 

“ For this chance,” they rejoin’d, “ we've been long looking out, 
Now we've caught, and will keep you without any doubt; 
In vain are excuses, you shall not depart, 

Nor frustrate the long-cherish’d hope of our heart.” 
Thus saying, they clung round my neck, like the bees 
That cling round the flowers. Now think what you please. 


The Third Lpistle. 
A PAIR OF LOVERS SITTING UNDER A TREE ENJOYING MUTUAL DELIGHT. 


Tlow bless’d, how sweetly pass’d the golden hours 
O’er that most lovely of Hetientan bowers, 
Where with Limona I was wont recline 

From morning's blush till evening’s red decline, 
And in the rose-buds laughing round us trace 

But the fair reflex of her rosier face. 

There the huge plane its leafy branches spread 
And southern winds their incense round us shed ; 
There on the fragrant grass we used to play, 

Or sit and dream the Erystan hours away ; 

Or rest within the cool delicious shade 

Of vernant oak with branching elm o’erlaid ; 

Or pluck the fruits, streak’d o'er with many a hue, 
That round the bower in wild luxuriance grew. 
There the autumnal Nymphs were wont resort, 
And there the Sylvans kept their festive court. 
Flowers of enchanting colours sprung around, 
And trees whose wealthy produce kiss’d the ground. 
A thousand odours through that garden breathed, 
And sweetest scents, as if were there enwreathed 
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All the rich gums that fill the perfumed breast 
Of Eastern worlds,—broad Araby the Blest. 
‘There, when a single leaf I bruised, the bloom 
Pour'd round an atmosphere of pure perfume. 
Aloft the elm and cypress rear’d their brows 
And intertwined their long and bending boughs. 
The purple clusters of the pensile vine 

‘The elm embraced, as she those limbs of mine ; 
And as we sought its grapes, Limona’s breast 
How oft I've seen by emerald tendrils press’d. 
With cautious hand we drew the boughs aside, 
And all the best and ripest grapes espied ; 

‘Then one by one we cull’d, but only those 
Which laugh’d with summer's deepest, mellowest glows. 


Beneath the plane-tree ran a pleasant stream, 
Serene and clear as Cynthia’s silver beam, 

Cool and refreshing, brink’d by short soft grass, 
Where, when we bathed, like lilies cased in glass, 
Our forms shone through, or like the rosy looks 
Of lotus seen within bright Eastern brooks. 

And yet her breast, veil’d in those waters clear, 
Was so much like some fruits that flourish’d near, 
That striving oft her bosom to embrace, 

A large ripe apple met my hand in place. 

Limpid the fountain, clear as sunlit air, 

Yes, by the Nymphs of grove and garden fair, 
Limpid it was, yet render’d still more bright 
When my love bathed and lent it silvery light. 
So it flow’d on in mirror’d smoothness, save 
When the wing’d Zephyrs woke a transient wave, 
And moving o'er its breast that gleam’d like snow, 
Cool’d with delicious airs its summer glow ; 
While from its waters rose a murmuring sound, 
And every precious odour mantled round, 

Only less charming than the fragrance shed 

From her dear bosom—like a violet bed 

Ruffled by winds—because whate’er proceeds 
From my Limona every charm exceeds. 


Yet murmuring rills were not our songs alone, 
On every breeze some silvery sound was blown; 
The cicada that shuns the sun-wing’d ray, 

In the green hedges chirp’d its jocund lay. 

The nightingales in choirs of music flew 
Courting the roses round the fount that grew; 
And every beauteous, every sweet- voiced bird, 
Within this vale from morn till night was heard, 
As if their notes of harmony were ‘meant 

To bless the hours in woodland pleasures spent,— 
As if each strain, wild, eloquent, and clear, 
Were sung for human heart and human ear. 


In fancy’s eye, methinks I see them now, 

On painted pinions flit from bough to bough, 

On the round pebbles rest their wearied feet, 

Dip in the stream their wings, and cool their heat, 
Then drink the sunny water and surprise 

The fated worm, or snap the gilded flies. 

These sports they follow'd free and undismay’d, 
While with low voice we whisper’d in the shade, 
Fearful upon their forest plays t intrude, 

Or scare the songsters from their native wood. 
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Yet, by the Graces, one enjoyment more 

Was sweeter still than aught I've named before : 
The swains from distant rills a streamlet led, 

And pour’d it through a newly-formed bed ; 
Onward it flow’d through many a blooming lawn, 
As fresh, as brilliant, as the breeze of dawn, 

And on its wave bore several vases fill’d 

With the red liquor from the grape distill’d. 

In varied course each little urn-shaped boat, 
Moved by the Zephyrs, might be seen to float ; 
For each was fitted with a leafy sail, 

Which woo'd and caught the gently blowing gale ; 
And as its motion urged it to the land, 

It bore its purple freight to every hand. 

Then we reclined, and reaching gaily quaff'd 

From those thin urns the nicely-temper'd draught ; 
For such the skill with which those rustic swains 
Adjusted to the warmth within its veins 

The vessel's thickness to the wine it bore, 

The time "twould take ere it should reach the shore, 
That the cool’d draught was by the drinker caught 
Just in the very instant that it ought. 


*T was thus, my friend, the happy moments flew, 

Sacred to Venus and young Baccuus too: 

In love and wine our every hour employ’d, 

Pleasure our nymph, and yet she never cloy ‘d. 

From the rich gardens my Limona twined 

A flowery wreath her marble brows to bind ; 

But oh! what wreath could match those blushing roses 
She, in her face—that breathing wreath — discloses ? 


Come, then, my friend, to this delicious bower, 
Where Currp reigns, and blesses every hour ; 
Gladly our noble “Puizz08 will greet 

His friend’s arrival in this fair retre at, 

And bring your mistress, Myrtaxa, whose eyes 

Shall make each scene shine brighter than the skies. 
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THE DEAD ALIVE.—AN INN STORY. 


BY BON GAULTIER. 


Nieut had long closed in before I 
arrived at the tumble-down remnant 
of a house which does duty for an 
inn, about half way up the north 
bank of Lochard. I had been out 
all day with my sketch-book among 
the adjoining hills, and now made 
for my hostelrie “ tired both in heart 
and limb.” An intense feeling of 
loneliness came over me as I pushed 
through the pass of Ard, a scene 
which the perilous adventures of 
Bailie Jarvie have canonised. It 
was so still :—the stir of the foliage 
upon the aspen or silver birch, that 
sounded like the rustle of fairy 
feet, alone broke the depth of repose 
that rested on the landscape. It is 
in such a place as this, with human 
homes far, far out of sight, almost 
out of mind, when we have communed 
for hours with nothing but the 
grandeurs of earth and air, that we 
are fully sensible of what Words- 
worth has called— 


“The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely 
hills.” 


And there rose the mountains on 
every side, dark, massive, unending, 
hemming me into a solitude where 
I seemed to be the only living thing. 
The echoes of my own footsteps 
sounded strange and out of place ; 
and I caught at my breath as if 
there were some spell upon the spot, 
which it were dangerous to break. 
As I wound along by the side of 
the lake, this feeling increased. The 
soft, low ripple of the water, as it 
kissed its pebbly boundary, seemed 
like the prattle of unearthly voices ; 
and “my shaping spirit of imagina- 
tion” gave form and life to all the 
inanimate objects of nature. These 
things are all very well to dream of 
by the fireside, but they are often 
oppressive in reality; and I was glad 
to gain the point where stood my 
hostel, upon a promontory that shoots 
forward a little way into the lake, 
and by a vigorous exercise of my 
stick upon the door, to rouse my 
landlord out of his dose by the chim- 
ney corner. 

“ You've got company the night, 


sir,” said mine host, a fine old fel- 
low, with whom a stay of some days 
had put me on the best of terms. 

“Ah! I'm glad of that; for, sooth 
to say, I was just beginning to grow 
tired of my own society. But who 
are they, John?” 

“ They!” he responded, with a look 
of surprise; “ our guests, sir, dinna 
come as thick as misfortunes or poor 
folks’ weans ; though that’s just near 
about the same thing. Na, na; one 
stray comer at a time is a sicht for 
sair een. Od, if mair were to come 
drappin’ in upon us, the gudewife 
and mysel wadna ken what to do 
with them.” 

“ Ay, ay, John, and who is your 
new guest? A Cockney bagman, or 
an Edinburgh writer’s ack or some 
other nondescript bitten with the 
sight-seeing mania, I suppose.” 

“ Really, sir, you'll be the best 
judge of that yourself. He hasna 
got the glaiket, gabby way of these 
Cockney craturs, and he looks unco 
dowie upon the whisky, so I am no 
thinking he'll be in the clerking way 
either. Neither have I seen any 
symptoms of a journal, and that’s 
a thing these tourifying persons 
never want, though Gude kens what 
they get to put into them. But step 
ye awa up-stairs, and see what ye can 
make of him. You'll find a gude 
fire waiting ye; and there's a famous 
roast chucky on the spit that’s been 
crying ‘Come eat me’ this half hour.” 

This satisfactory report of the state 
of the commissariat gave my step an 
amazing alacrity as | bounded up- 
stairs, and turned into the sitting- 
room of the establishment, where, 
wrapped in a brown study, sat the 
new arrival, toasting himself in a 
calm and gentlemanly way before a 
glorious fire. My entrance did not 
appear to disturb him in the least ; and 
the exclamation of “ A sharp night,” 
which I gave in an off-hand, jaunty 
sort of way, while I rubbed my hands 
vehemently together, elicited no man- 
ner of response. Unsocial monster ! 
in a lonely place like this not to 
jump at the slightest greeting! 
Never mind, I'll work this surliness 
out of him, or call me a Dutchman ! 
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The table was laid out for supper, 
but only for one. That was odd: 
he must be a Hindoo not to wish to 
share his meal with the only other 
guest in the place. I should have 
all the dainty bits to myself, how- 
ever, which was some comfort, seeing 
I was as hungry as a charity-boy. 
I kept pacing to and fro, in bland 
expectation of my approaching feast, 
and whistling “Paddy O’Ratferty,” 
with the gusto of an Irish hodman. 
The sounds seemed to make some 
impression upon my taciturn com- 
panion, for he turned his head to 
look at me, but apparently saw no- 
thing very extraordinary, as he re- 
sumed his contemplations almost im- 
mediately, with a look of the most 
offensive indifference. He was a for- 
eigner, that was plain, by his bilious- 
looking cutwater, his moustache, and 
frog-quilted surtout. A German 
dilettante, perhaps, and did not like 
my music. Well! it was no busi- 
ness of mine if he was deficient in 
taste, so I struck up “ The girl I left 
behind me,” with a vehemence to 
which my uncle Toby's loudest lilli- 
bullero was a trifle. He took no 
notice for a time, but I could observe 
that he was getting fidgety. I had 
excited him at last, and so I whistled 
away like a school - boy in a church- 
yard, with the moon in hiding, and 
the belfry clock going twelve. At 
length the man spoke, 

“ Do not whistle, sir, if you value 
my soul’s peace, and you'll oblige 
me !” 

Lapologised, and thinking [had now 
got him into train, opened out into a 
running fire of the usual common- 
places. To my utter discomfiture, he 
merely nodded, and relapsed into si- 
lence. “ What an impracticable mon- 
ster it is!” thought I. “I wish he was 
any where but where he is!—this 
semblance of a man, with none of the 
ordinary sociality of one.” I resolved, 
however, not to be behind him in in- 
difference, and paced away as before, 
somewhat annoyed, I must confess, 
at the embargo laid upon my musical 
talents. Somehow or other, I could 
not help looking at my companion— 
perhaps it was because I had no- 
thing else to do — but certainly look 
at him I did; and the longer I looked, 
the more was my curiosity excited. 
He was rather short in stature, dark, 
and had, at one time, been hand- 
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some; but the expression of his fea- 
tures was the most intensely melan- 
choly I have ever seen. ‘The lines 
were hard and rigid to stoniness; 
the eyelids depressed over glowing 
and troubled eyeballs; the brows 
contracted and knit, like those of a 
man whose mind is perpetually on 
the rack. There was no repose— 
no one soft feature in his face. Hap- 
piness had long bidden it adieu; you 
could not fancy even the ghost of a 
smile playing there. A pleasant com- 
panion, thought I, for a long night, 
as I subsided into a chair. “ Do not 
whistle, sir, as you value my soul’s 
peace!” ‘There was an odd energy 
about the phrase that struck me. 
What the deuce had whistling to do 
with his soul’s peace? Oh! it was 
some confounded woman’s weakness 
in the nerves, and his soul's peace 
was merely a facon de parler. 

Up tumbled the wench of the 
house, with supper, and, removing the 
covers, disclosed to my aching vision 
a most seductive roast fowl, and po- 
tatoes that smoked away like a lime- 
kiln. It was a poor business setting 
to work upon these alone, with 
another man in the room that seemed 
to have nothing better to chew than 
the cud of bitter fancy. My whole 
instincts of good fellowship revolted 
against it. 

“ Here’s a fowl, sir, to tempt an 
anchorite. I should like greatly 
that you helped me to test its merits. 
There’s ample scopeand verge enough 
for both of us. Here, Mary, my 
darling, another plate and knife and 
fork.” 

Il Penseroso looked up and cast a 
comprehensive glance over the viands. 
“T do not mind,” he said, in a ca- 
vernous and unearthly voice, “if [ 
do pick a bit, but it must be a very 
little bit.” 

“Ha! that’s right! What part 
shall I send you? A leg, a wing, or 
a bit of the breast, or all three ?” 

‘The liver wing, if you eye 
There, that will do! The smalles 
bit of the breast now; and send me 
the plate.” 

“ Let me send you the merry 
thought, too; you know I shall ex- 
pect you to. quit scores when the 
toddy’ comes. 

‘The merry thought!” he ex- 
claimed, with a deep sigh, as he de- 
posited a large fragment of the 
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capon’s wing in his spacious mouth. 
“The merry thought! I have long 
been a stranger to merry thoughts.” 

“Then the sooner you strike an 
alliance with them again the better. 
Care is said to have killed a respect- 
able member of the feline species; 
and, as we have not been gifted with 
nine lives, the odds are, it may finish 
us in double-quick time if we give it 
head-way.” 

“Sir,” retorted my vis-a-vis, “there 
are sorrows that blight the spirit 
like mildew, and dry up the foun- 
tain of cheerfulness and smiles.” 
Again he sighed, but continued to 
ply his weapons of table warfare with 
inflexible perseverance. ‘ ‘Then does 
the flame of life burn drowsily, and 
we care not whether it be fed or no. 
— The smallest piece more of the 
breast, if you please.” 

“Come, come, you a son of France 
—as by your accent I perceive you 
are—and not learned the philosophy 
of the worthy Maistre Alcofaribas 
better! Where is that jovial con- 
tempt of the blind goddess — ‘ that 
certain jollity of spirit pickled in 
the scorn of fortune,’ which is the 
seal and watchword of the veritable 
Pantagruelist? How says the old 
drinker ? 


‘The world is sick, to wasting sorrow 
prone, 


To laugh, not weep, is then the better 
part, 
For that to laugh belongs to man alone.’” 


“ That may be all very well in the 
ordinary case. ‘Eat, drink, and be 
merry, for to-morrow we die,’ is a 
pleasant enough faith while it lasts ; 
but a man may outlive it, as I have 
done ;” and he took a long pull at 
the tumbler of brandy pawnee that 
stood at his elbow. 

“T don’t know,” thought I, “ but 
you seem to stand by the eating and 
drinking part of the creed, at all 
events; and I do not think you 
would be aught the worse for acting 
on the third branch of it.” 

“I see you have a leg still left 
there,” he continued. 

“ Quite at your service; and some 
pickings on the back, too, if you like.” 

“Not a bit more, thank you. 
Well, if you insist upon it,” and he 
drew back his plate, and resumed 
operations. “ Yes, sir, as I was say- 
ing, aman may outlive such epicu- 


rean principles, especially if, like me, 
he has suffered by the faithlessness 
of woman, or shaken hands with Death 
upon the grizzly tyrant’s own do- 
mains.” 

There was nothing very extraordi- 
nary, it struck me, in a man’s suf- 
fering by the faithlessness of woman, 
as the sex has taken care to make 
this complaint somewhat of the stal- 
est; but the other part of the sen- 
tence touched my curiosity, and I 
asked an explanation. 

“ What I mean, sir, is, that I have 
acted as chief mourner at my own 
funeral.” I presume he saw my in- 
credulous eles indeed, I had begun 
seriously to think him damaged in 
the upper story, for he continued, 
“IT mean, sir, what I say. I have 
acted as chief mourner at my own 
funeral. I have been what you, sir, 
I dare say, never were: I have been 
buried alive, and knew it, too, all 
the time.” 

“Good heavens!” I exclaimed, 
throwing down my knife and fork; 
“ how was that ?” 

“ You shall hear, and then say 
whether I have not good cause for 
being a grave man.” I pricked up 
my ears, and he continued,— 

* It is now some ten years since I 
entered Florence, a light-hearted, 
thoughtless coxcomb. Ball, mas- 
querade, conversazione, engrossed my 
whole time, and my own attractive 
person nine-tenths of my thoughts. 
I was fond of the women—they were 
judicious enough to return the com- 
pliment. Flirtation followed flirta- 
tion. I swore unalterable affection 
to fifty beauties, and was quite ready 
to do so again to a new Cynthia of 
the minute, the next time a pair of 
inviting eyes looked tenderly upon 
me. But when I met Giulietta 
Monti, I felt what I had hitherto 
only professed to feel—the empiry of 
love. The ideal of perfection which 
my fancy had pictured seemed to be 
realised in her, and my soul bent in 
adoration before her. I see her now, 
vividly as when first I met her,—her 
figure full, flowing, majestic; her 
dark and lamping eyes, and her 
hair, black and glossy as the raven’s 
wing, braided upon a brow such as 
poets have fabled Minerva’s to have 
been. She was a gorgeous creature. 
— You have a little gravy there— 
one spoonful, if you please.” 
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I gave him the reversion of what 
the dish contained. “ Ah, thank you! 
This has really been a delightful 
chicken.—As I said, I loved to dis- 
traction. Of course, I made a fool of 
myself—men in love always do; but 
I was a thriving wooer, and as blind 
as thriving wooers must be. Giulietta 
became my bride, and I retreated with 
her from the dangerous atmosphere 
of Florence to the cooler regions of 
Normandy, where my own estates 
lay. For a time, my Giulietta was 
all gentleness and womanly sweet- 
ness. We never quarrelled, except 
for kisses ; and that was a strife which 
you may imagine was soon healed. 
But ere long the thunder began to 
shew itself in the sky, and my own 
beloved, I found, had the temper of 
the three Furiesanda Fate. Lloved 
repose and retirement; she was con- 
tinually exclaiming against the mo- 
notony of a country life, and urging 
a visit to some of the gay capitals of 
Europe. I fancied, somehow, that it 
was not without private reasons that 
she longed so ardently for a return to 
the gaieties of town, as she was in the 
habit of receiving letters from male 
kinsmen I had never heard a word 
about, couched in a fervour of phrase- 
ology very unusual among relations. 
This confirmed me in my resolution; 
and tears, smiles, entreaties, and phi- 
lippics, were played off by my soul’s 
divinity against it in vain. I won- 
dered at her bad taste, that could 
look farther when such a man as 
myself was at her command; but fa- 
miliarity, I have heard, breeds con- 
tempt, and merit is never duly prized 
by those about it. 

* Things were in this state, when 
a Colonel O’Neile appeared at my 
chateau, and was introduced to me 
by my wife as the husband of an 
elder sister of her own. A dashing, 
lively fellow he was, and he drank 
my wine, and pocketed my money at 
billiards, in as frank and gentlemanly 
a way asa reasonable man could wish. 
But whether it was the way of his 
country or not, I cannot tell—he was 
an Irishman, as you will have guessed 
by his name—but certainly I thought 
his conduct towards my Giulietta not 
quite so reverential as it might have 
been. He would loll about in her 
presence upon the sofas and fauteuils, 
whistling his native airs with a zeal 
for the national music that was, I 
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dare say, remarkably praiseworthy, 
only I can't say I liked it. ‘Then he 
would say such odd things, enforcing 
their application by a peculiar de- 
pression of the eyelids that amounted 
almost to a wink; and I felt more 
than uncomfortable when I remarked 
that my Giulietta seemed not to lose 
one particle of their significance. I 
ventured to remonstrate. A tornado 
of reproaches was her reply at the 
moment—the overthrow of my soul's 
peace was the ultimate result. 

“Thad retired to rest one night in my 
usual health, after taking a draught 
of mulled wine as a sedative for a 
nervous irritability to which I was 
subject. My wife had mixed it for 
me herself, and given it to me with a 
fondness of manner that threw all 
our recent misunderstandings into 
oblivion. A deep sleep fell upon me, 
and, when consciousness returned, I 
was unable to conjecture what inter- 
val had elapsed. Would that I had 
never wakened! It was a fearful 
state of half-existence to which I had 
come back. The soul was alive, with 
all its powers of action strong upon 
it, and quick to catch every impres- 
sion that the senses conveyed; but 
the body was palsied, inert, stark, and 
motionless. The eyelids refused to 
unclose themselves, the tongue lay 
ice-bound, the limbs were stiffened 
into marble, the very muscles of my 
face —that restless mirror of the 
mind’s emotions — were rigid as the 
Medusa’s head! I could not stir. 
It was cold—icy cold; and I heard 
the breeze wailing among the trees 
without, and seemingly rushing freely 
through the room in which I lay. 
Where was I? It was not the yield- 
ing down of my couch that supported 
me. These were not the warm bed- 
clothes that were over and about me. 
Something weighed upon my breast, 
and I felt a ligature passed under my 
chin that pressed my lips together. 
I was lying on my back, my limbs 
stretched outwards to the full: some- 
thing hard and unyielding enclosed 
me on every side. In vain I strug- 
gled to open my eyes to see where I 
lay: a leaden hand seemed to press 
the lids closely together. 

“ The room was hushed to a dead- 
ly stillness—nobody near—nobody 
watching my slumbers. It was very 
strange! Ever and anon, the hoot- 
ing of the owl rose upon the breeze, 
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like the demoniac shout of an exult- 
ing fiend. It was night, then; and I 
must wait long hours ere help could 
come tome. But why should I have 
been lying here? The open window, 
the upturned posture, the ligature 
round the chin. O God! it flashed 
upon me at once. They must have 
laid me out for dead; and the weight 
upon my chest was the Bible which 
my countrymen always place upon 
the bosom of an unburied corpse; 
and the hard substances that bound 
me in on every side were the coffin- 
boards. A rush of agony passed 
through me at the thought: I 
screamed with terror, but it was a 
voiceless ery. O horrors! I should 
be entombed alive! unable to give 
any sign that life had not passed 
away. ‘To live only to trace the pro- 
gress of the body’s decay—to feel the 
icy worm fatten its obscene maw 
upon my flesh, yet be unable to tear 
the reptile from its banquet—to be 
laid a living corpse among the loath- 
some sounds and smells of a burial- 
vault—there was madness in the 
thought! Yet, as ifthe reality had 
not been fearful enough, fancy, too, 
was busy to suggest additional sounds 
and shapes of fear. 

“ T was lying in this state of tor- 
ture when some one entered the 
room. Ile did not keep me long in 
suspense as to who he was, for the 
tune which 'the wretch began to 
whistle proclaimed that it was no 
other than Colonel O’Neile. The 
melody was one of those which you 
were whistling to-night; and you 
may now imagine my reason for re- 
questing you to desist.” 

“T can, indeed. I suppose it was 
‘The girl I left behind me?’ That 
was, as one may say, adding insult to 
injury.” 

“You are right. But the man 
who does not respect the living hus- 
band is not likely to respect the 
dead. He crossed the room, muttering 
some contemptuous reflections upon 
myself; and I heard him turn the 
key in the lock of what I knew by 
the sound to be my own bureau. I 
now guessed where I was laid. The 
room was my own study, in a se- 
cluded part of the chateau, where, 
even supposing I had been able to 
cry out, no one could have heard me. 
The colonel proceeded to ransack 
my drawers; and the clink of gold 


shewed with what alacrity he was 
transferring it from my repositories 
to his own. None but my wife could 
have given him access there. It was 
all plain. I had been dishonoured, 
murdered, at least in intention; and 
he who had rifled me of my honour 
was now rifling me of my wealth in 
my very presence. The torture was 
maddening. I strove to burst the 
lethargy that bound me; but my 
struggles were abortive. Not even 
the demons of jealousy and revenge 
could break the icy spell that lay 
upon my limbs. He quitted the 
room, and I was left once more in 
solitude. 

“ This incident gave my thoughts 
anewturn. The perfidy of Giulietta 
and the scoundrelism of O’Neile sup- 
planted those images of loathsome 
hideousness that came with the idea 
of premature interment. But it was 
only falling from Scylla into Charyb- 
dis. Revenge and hate, whenever 
they are impotent to put their fatal 
purposes into action, turn all their 
venom on the mind in which they 
lodge. I could not wish my deadliest 
foe to suffer one half-hour of the 
torment which I then endured. I 
fancied Giulietta in the hysterics of a 
painted passion wringing her delicate 
fingers, as widows—must, and stifling 
with her handkerchief the torrent of 
tears—that did not flow. This was 
the farce she would play for the 
public eye; but see her in her secret 
bower! ‘That way madness lay.’ 
Her I could pity; but O’Neile, I 
could have seen him blasted at my 
feet, as the mountain fern is by the 
lightning. 

* Again the door opened, and 
there was the sound of many foot- 
steps entering the room. Timidly 
and daintily they trode, and they 
spoke in the whispers of a quenchless 
grief, that would be forgotten only 
with their night’s repast. They had 
come to bear me to the tomb. One 
other effort or it would be too late. 
With the whole energy of my will I 
essayed to move or utter a cry; but 
my endeavours were as fruitless as 
before. I felt the pall thrown across 
my face, and I thanked Heaven they 
had not nailed down the coffin-lid 
instead. Still did I cling to the hope 
of deliverance, faint and evanescent 
as it was. 

“T could not think of death, or 
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fix my contemplation upon eternity. 
At another time, or in other circum- 
stances, I might have looked upon 
dissolution with an eye as unquailing 
as the most of sinful men. Since 
that time, indeed, I have often wished 
for it, and could now shake hands 
with the dull-eyed king as with a 
friend. But it was different then, 
when all the horrors with which 
reality could surround, or fancy in- 
vest, the portal of the gloomy realm, 
were present to my mind, without 
the allay of one soothing image to 
divest them of their power. I have 
heard of suicides dying by painful 
and lingering deaths w ‘ithout quail- 
ing; nay, I have known young and 
delicate girls, in the glad spring-time 
of the year, lay themselves down 
among the pleasant flowers, and with 
the carol of woodland birds in their 
ears, and the bright blue sky looking 
over them, drain the potion that was 
to close their eyes upon the glorious 
earth for ever. Passion, headstrong, 
selfish passion could alone have 
nerved them for such an act; but, 
although the passion, that made them 
woo death as a bride, had possessed 
them with a tenfold strength, they 
would have recoiled from it with 
affright had it been presented to 
them as it was to me. 

“The chapel where I was to be 
buried stood upon the outskirts of a 
wood about a mile from my chateau. 
Thither I was borne, and laid at the 
mouth of the vault, while the cho- 
risters chanted, and the organ 
pealed, a melodious euthanasia for 
my soul, What a mockery did it all 
appear tome !—to me, who was suffer- 
ing more than mortal agony, while 
the choir were straining their throats 
in rapture at their own music, and 
the priest drawled through the ser- 
vice with the torpor of a recent sur- 
feit hanging like lead upon his words. 
In bitterness of spirit I cursed the 
solemn farce, for such I thought it; 
and when the priest exclaimed, ‘ Re- 
quiescat in pace,’ I felt that I could 
have strangled him. The same 
statue-like apathy, however, con- 
tinuing to reign throughout my 
frame, my whole energies were 
numbed, and I felt my self lowered 
into ¢he vault without the power to 
move. But the agonising prospect 
of the doom that hung over me 
roused me to more desperate efforts 
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than before. Once more my will 
began to assert its control over my 
body, my limbs relaxed, and the 
organs of utterance again were free. 
But it was too late. The mouth of 
the vault had been closed, the organ’s 
swell died away in a distant and 
mournful strain, and all was still. 

“ How frightful was that stillness— 
the hush of death’s cold slumber! 
Was death, I asked myself, a cessa- 
tion of physical power merely, such 
as I had myself suffered; and did the 
spirit still haunt the dreary relics of 
humanity that I knew were lying 
around me? ‘The thought m: ade 
me shudder, and I listened for some 
shadowy voice to answer my con- 
jecture. It was a foolish fancy. I, 
I alone was the only breathing, con- 
scious tenant of the tomb. I feared 
to stir, to stretch forth hand or foot 
towards the clammy earth. My hand 
might clutch some bone, or my foot 
slip upon some crusading palmer- 
worm. Yet better that than endure 
the horror of my present position, 
and of the hideous phantoms that 
assailed my mind. The dank, un- 
wholesome vapour of the place clung 
to me like a garment. If I continued 
as I was, I must soon have become 
torpid with cold, and delirious with 
affright. 

“ I scarcely dared to look forward 
into the gloom. That it was peopled 
with phantoms and ghastly shapes 
was my conviction. I did not merely 
think, I knew it to be so. I pressed 
my eyelids together as earnestly as 
but a little before I had struggled to 
unclose them. But it was in vain 
that I did so. Pale, woe-worn faces, 
wistful and sad, bent over me with 
a sickly smile; then came spectral 
forms of uncouth presence, with 
haggard looks and bloodshot eyes, 
behind which the fires of bale seemed 
to be fiercely glowing. ‘They grinned 
upon me in hideous wise, and with 
frantic gestures seemed about to 
clutch me in their grasp. The agony 
they inspired became too horrible for 
endurance, and my flesh began to 
creep, and the loathsome reptiles of 
the tomb appeared to be already 
enmeshing me in their toils. I shook 
my nearly benumbed limbs to throw 
them from my flesh, and opening my 
eyes, stared out upon the darkness 
with desperate resolution. There 
was nothing to be seen, and I turned 
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my gaze on every side in search of 
the phantoms which I thought were 
only concealing themselves from me 
for a time. 

“ As my eyes grew more familiar 
with the gloom, I observed what 
seemed to be a ray of light stream- 
ing against a pillar at a distant part 
of the vault. A gleam of hope broke 
in upon me. ‘There was, | remem- 
bered, a door that entered from the 
churchyard to the vault. It might 
be open. No sooner did the idea 
suggest itself than I started from 
my bier, and staggered forward in 
the direction of the light. The first 
touch of the oozy earth beneath me 
shot a chill through all my veins. 
It seemed as though it were fattened 
by the loathsome succulence of a 
thousand bodies. My knees shook 
beneath me, my body quivered from 
head to feet, and I reeled against the 
side of the vault for support, and 
caught at the object that lay nearest 
my hand. It crumbled beneath my 


pressure, and the falling of some 
splintered wood struck my ear. Still 
did I continue my grasp, unable 
otherwise to save 3d from fall- 


ing, when, merciful Heavens! I 
found that I held a corpse in my 
embrace! The discovery, while it 
well-nigh maddened me, gave me a 
new impulse to proceed, and again I 
staggered forward in the direction of 
the light. 

“The reflection it shed was a sickly 
blue, that only lent additional hor- 
rors to the darkness, which it was 
insufficient to dispel. The projec- 
tions of the buttresses, the quaintly 
carved heads that supported the 
spandrils of the arches, and the rich 
foliage of the cusps in which they 
terminated, seemed in the livid glim- 
mer like the mocking visages of re- 
lentless demons. Just at the point 
where the light was burning, there 
was a turn in the vault; and, look- 
ing forward into it, a depth of gloom 
lay before me, as profound as that 
from which I had escaped. <As I 
gazed, a shadowy figure seemed to 
emerge from the darkness and settle 
before my eyes. Another and an- 
other succeeded, and a line of black 
mail-clad forms seemed to sentinel 
the path through which I must ad- 
vance. They appeared to stir with 
an unearthly life as the flicker of the 
light went and came upon their 
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figures. Had I looked upon them 
longer, my brain must have burst. 
Better the blackness of darkness 
itself than the ghastly light of a 
feeble flame in such a place. 

“T turned towards the light, which 
was placed high in a recess within 
the wall. It was within my reach, 
and, tearing it from its place, I 
dashed the sexton’s lantern (for 
such it was) against the figure that 
was nearest me. It broke with a 
crash, and all was deepest night. 
Onwards I reeled in the direction 
where I knew the door to be. In 
my way, I stumbled against what 
seemed to be the marble statues of 
my ancestors. Were these the objects 
that had filled me with affright? I 
clung to one of them to assure my- 
self of its reality ; but, as I did so, it 
seemed as though some icy hand 
were grasping my throat from be- 
hind. I recoiled from the marble in 
dismay, and rushed forwards once 
more. O joy, the light shone 
through an opening! It was the 
door which had been left ajar, and I 
stumbled over the sexton’s pickaxe 
and spade which had fallen between 
it and the wall, and in this way 
furnished an opening for my escape. 
Regaining my feet, I bounded for- 
ward into the moonlight, and rushed 
with unearthly speed towards my 
chateau. 

“ You may picture the terror with 
which my domestics regarded my 
return, as I suddenly appeared be- 
fore them in my shroud, with hair 
which the sufferings of a night had 
grizzled, and the cadaverous hue of 
death upon my face. I had just 
strength to inquire where their 
mistress was. She had left the cha- 
teau while the rest of the family 
were absent at the funeral, and with 
her had departed the companion of 
her shame. From that hour I have 
been an altered man. Melancholy 
has eaten into my being, and shapes 
of terror are perpetually before me, 

‘ Lords of the visionary eye, whose lid, 
Once raised, remains aghast, and will not 
fall,’ 


as one of your poets has well ex- 
pressed it. I pass from clime to 
clime, from continent to continent, 
secking to forget myself; but crowd 
or solitude, sunshine or storm, it is 
still the same: there is no oblivion 
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for me, and I must move onwards to 
my grave ‘a man forbid.’” 

“ But did you never fall in with 
rour lady or her paramour again?” 
i inquired. 

*“ | was in Paris,” he continued, 
“ about eighteen months afterwards. 
One day a crowd arrested my pro- 
gress. They were leading a man to 
execution, and a turn in the street 
brought the criminal into my view. I 
thought I knew the face, and inquired 
his name and crime of a man beside 
me. ‘He was a notorious gambler, 
calling himself Colonel O’Neile,’ was 
the reply, ‘and had been condemned 
to death for waylaying and murder- 
ing a gentleman on his way home 
from the gaming-table.’—It was he !— 
the cause of all my misery, and I re- 
solved to glut myself with his de- 
struction. I hurried forward to the 
place of execution, and with much 
difficulty gained a conspicuous posi- 
tion near the guillotine. The pri- 
soner advanced to the fatal knife 
with a firm step and fearless eye. 
But his glance fell upon me, and I 
could see his cheek blanch, and a 
shudder pass through his frame, 
although I was too far off to hear 
the exclamation that burst from him. 
My purpose was accomplished. His 
firmness was shaken, and he died a 
trembling coward.” 

“ But Giulietta ?” 

“] was returning from the scene 
of O'Neile’s death, when, happening 
to look round, I observed, at a short 
distance from me, a female elegantly 
dressed. She seemed to be watching 
me, for, asI turned, I saw her drop her 
veil hurriedly over her face, and turn 
away, as though she were anxious 
not to be observed. The figure ap- 
peared familiar to me; but I did not 
give the incident much attention. 
‘The time was, indeed, when to have 
been the object of a handsome wo- 
man’s attentions would have quick- 
ened my vanity, and set my fancy to 
work ; but that day was past. 


*‘ Love? Heaven should be implored for 
something else — 

For power to weep and to bow down 
one’s soul,’ 


I passed on without further notice ; 
but as I entered the house where I 
was living, 1 thought I saw the same 
female again. She was moving along 
with an air of indiflerence, but not 
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so as to prevent my seeing that she 
was making my movements the sub- 
ject of marked observation. The 
symmetry of shape—the haughty 
step—it could be none other than 
Giulietta. What fools of passion we 
are! Despite of all that I had suf- 
fered at her hands, I yearned once 
more to look upon the face I had so 
often fed upon with rapture—once 
more to hold within my arms the 
form that I had once worshipped. 
The unworthy feeling, however, soon 
died with my heart, and I entered 
my hotel without casting one glance 
behind. 

“ That night my dreams were hor- 
rible. Life, indeed, is to me no more 
than one long hideous dream, a phan- 
tasmagoria of horrors ; but that night 
my sleep was troubled even more 
than usual. I awoke with a start, 
but could hardly trust my senses, as 
1 beheld Giulietta looking down upon 
me. Her eyes burnt with an un- 
natural lustre, her lips were violently 
compressed and livid with passion. 
Her whole frame was wrenched with 
some violent emotion, her right hand 
was thrust down vehemently by her 
side, and in it she held a dagger, that 
gleamed in the light of the fagots 
that were blazing on the hearth. All 
this a glance revealed to me, and I 
sprang up to stay her deadly purpose 
by wresting the weapon from her 
hand. 

“* Giulietta!’ I exclaimed ; ‘ what 
have I done to merit this of you ?” 

“* What have you not done ?’ was 
her reply. *‘ You have wounded my 
pride,— you have triumphed in the 
death of him I loved,—you have 
escaped my revenge. I thought 
your dust had long been mingling 
with the putrid earth, and now you 
start from the grave to gloat on my 
misfortunes, and reproach me for 
what you call my guilt. I only 
grieve that it has done but half its 
work.’ 

“* Remember, Giulietta, what I was; 
look on me now, and think what 
your handiwork has made me.’ 

“*T do see, and I do remember, 
and therefore I rejoice. Live, and 
be wretched, and know that I hate 
you now as I have ever done!’ 

*“ Much more passed of a similar 
tenor, which it is needless to relate. 
Her words were but the ravings of a 
passionate, unprincipled, aud disap- 
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pointed woman; and I suffered her 
to pass from the room without ques- 
tion of any sort, for such I knew 
would be fruitless. She still lives to 
betray more men, the same heartless, 
guilty thing as ever,—‘a weed of 
glorious feature,’ it is true, but 
doomed sooner or later to perish in 
its own rankness. Heaven's right- 
eous vengeance, that has struck down 
the companion of her guilt, is but 
delayed. One day it will overtake 
her too,—dark, sweeping, and un- 
sparing. I shall watch the hour, 
and then she shall find me at her 
side; but not to triumph. No, no! 
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Thank Heaven, I long have buried 
my revenge, and learned the blessed 
lesson of forgiveness. 

“ But I must have tired you with 
my story; or in return you shall 
sing me something cheerful—so that 
it be not Irish. Meantime let us 
order up a fresh supply of what 
O’Neile used to call ‘ the materials.’ ” 

“ With all my heart. Your story 
has not been the most exhilarating 
in the world, and I shall be right 
willing to try, by the wholesome 
current of my potations, to divert 
the unwholesome current of my 
thoughts.” 
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Tue first time Nero shaved, he de- 
posited his maiden beard-down in a 
pyxis, or jewel-case, with a view, no 
doubt, to preserve a memorial of the 
beauty of his manhood’s dawn, and 
the excellence of his soap and razor. 
The first time an author has a play 
“ damned,” he deposits the memory 
of the same in his breast, as an evi- 
dence of the brutality of the public 
in his day, and the excellence of his 
five-act drama. If it require consi- 
derable energy to write a legitimate 
play, it generally requires twice as 
much to get it acted, amidst all the 
rottenness of “ the state of Denmark” 
and the “ plague of both the houses.” 
All these vigorous elements, there- 
fore, will vigorously react and re- 
bound on high in cases of failure ; 
and “the author who has a play 
damned,” as Hazlitt says, “is the 
next morning in a paroxysm of con- 
ceit.”. Of course, the failure is al- 
ways attributed solely to the author, 
just because he has the least possible 
to do with the practical part of the 
business ; and the practical men make 
it a rule to lay the blame upon any 
body but themselves. When a prac- 
tical man succeeds, it is only because 
he is a practical man; when he fails, 
we then hear of the existence of a 
vexatious theorist who went before 
him blowing bubbles, and whom he 
followed with the wisest intentions. 


* Martinuzzi, in five acts. By George 
Royal English Opera House. 
Plighted Troth, in five acts. 


By —. 
Lane. 
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“ T shall want,” said a French dra- 
matist, addressing a manager, —“ I 
shall want, on the first night of my 
tragedy, a private box, a mattrass, 
and a brace of pistols.” The ma- 
nager looked aghast. ‘“ The private 
box, sir, you shall have, of course; 
but mattrass—pistols!” “The mat- 
trass,” said the author, “is for me to 
lie down upon at the bottom of the 
box, while my tragedy is being acted. 
I dare not look at the stage. I shall 
hear all over me.” “ But why not 
look ?” inquired the manager. “ Be- 
cause it will be too late to alter any 
thing, if I see matters going badly. 
It is not like a field of battle, where 
a general can change a part of his 
plan. Actors cannot stand this, and 
would not if they could.” “ But 
pistols, sir?” “They are in case my 
tragedy should be condamnée, and I 
shall want one for my own private 
use.” “And the other?” exclaimed 
the manager, turning pale. “The 
other is to shoot the actor who is the 
chief cause of my disaster.” 

This conceited dramatist thus as- 
sumed that the fault was certain to 
rest with the actor; the modest 
actors always assume that the fault 
is attributable to the author. Since 
no play is ever accepted by a ma- 
nager or principal actor which they 
do not thoroughly approve, and 
since they insist upon its being al- 


Stephens, Esq. As acted at the Theatre 


As acted at the Theatre Royal Drury 
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tered, and made “all their own way,” 
before it is produced, the injustice of 
laying the whole blame upon the 
author in cases of failure absolutely 
amounts to the ludicrous. When did 
any one ever hear of the failure of a 
play being attributed to the actors? 
There is no fun in that. Actors do 
not care much about it; whereas it 
makes an author dance with rage. 
3ut the truth is, in the majority of 
failures there are faults on both 
sides. 

Two strongly marked instances of 
the failure of tragedies have of late 
occurred, an examination of which 
will throw considerable light on such 
events, both as regards the “ moving 
powers” before and behind the cur- 
tain. We should, moreover, premise 
that our little history of the same 
will not only display a certain amount 
of “ hushed-up” facts, but we ven- 
ture to hope will elicit no small mer- 
riment among our readers. ‘The in- 
stances to which we allude are the 
tragedies of Martinuzzi and Plighted 
Troth. 

Some twelve or fourteen months 
ago a certain number of gentlemen 
associated themselves for a special 
purpose, and their first meetings 
took place at the house of a late be- 
nevolent and incomprehensibly psy- 
chological old philosopher, named 
Grieves, who actually killed himself 
a few weeks since (in his seventy- 
fifth year), by an endeavour to sub- 
due all the requisitions of “the base 
physical senses,” viz. to live without 
ating, by the substitution of a 
water-diet and cold bathing. Most 
of these gentlemen were authors, 
several of whom had written tra- 
gedies ; and the rest were learned or 
studious men, and amateurs of va- 
rious degrees of knowledge and ab- 
surdity. They adopted Guizot’s 
theory of Syncretism (cvv xsgew), and 
formed themselves into a society call- 
ed the “Syncretic.” The chief pro- 
moters of this society were, we be- 
lieve, Mr. Grieves; our learned 
friend of the Judgment of the Flood, 
Mr. Heraud; and a certain gentle- 
man whom we must call the Orien- 
talist, not knowing his name, who, 
amidst his studies of the Persian and 
Arabic, had found time to write a 
tragedy called Socrates, which we 
think has been published. Their 
numbers haying increased, the Syn- 
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cretics took the council-room of the 
Suffolk Street Gallery, and a lecture 
was delivered there every week. 
Our epic friend of The Flood was 
usually the chairman. After the lec- 
ture, there was a conversazione. The 
admission was gratuitous,—the Syn- 
cretics “ paying the piper,” and pip- 
ing themselves, each in his turn, or 
“by particular desire.” They often 
“ trotted out” right principles, which 
might lead to noble action ; but the 
philosophers were too fond of pranc- 
ing. 

Our veaders should understand 
that it was one peculiar feature of the 
Syncretics, that “no one was per- 
mitted to express disapprobation.” 
He might rise after the lecture, and 
say what he had to say; but he was 
not to interrupt, or express dissent 
to what any body else said. This 
was really quite delightful. You 
might say any thing you liked without 
fear of being put down. Well: our 
epic friend delivered a lecture on the 
beauties of Syncretism, in which, 
after explaining that Plutarch, in his 
Essay on Brotherly Love, uses cvyxen- 
vicues as precisely synonymous with 
conjunction, the learned and happy 
lecturer eloquently “set forth” its 
origin with the descendants of Deu- 
calion, and general developement 
with the Dorian migration,—its ho- 
mogeneity of origin in the hearts of 
all civilised men,—its intense mystical 
and invisible utility,—its perfect and 
sublime practicality and goodness in 
theory ; especially as it related to the 
combined energies needed for the 
tragic drama in general, and for the 
stage representation of the tragedies 
of several gentlemen there assem- 
bled in particular. The author of 
Cosmo de Medici was soon after an- 
nounced for a lecture on the “ inde- 
structibility of the pure, impassioned 
drama ;” and, mounting his high 
horse, descended in a right line, as 
he would fain have us believe, from 
Pegasus and the mighty mare of 
Troy,—delivered himself of opinions 
to which many would probably have 
uttered a loud nejgh—but that was 
against the Syncretic law. <A gen- 
tleman, whose name we do not know, 
next gave a lecture on “ Homer,” of 
rather a novel kind, in which he 
most eloquently announced the ex- 
traordinary discovery that the whole 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey was a 
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series of the most subtly refined and 
complex allegories and symbols ; that 
they were not only sueriga, and 
esasrai, and to be read in an anago- 
gical and mythic sense, but that they 
also comprised an entire system of 
ethics, as well as universal principles 
of theology, diplomacy, hydromancy, 
and phlebotomy. Mr. Bernard, the 
author of various successful plays, 
gave a very clever and laughable 
lecture on the treatment of dramatic 
authors by “starry” actors—laugh- 
able chiefly from the fact of the said 
authors enduring such behaviour. 
The Orientalist gave a lecture on 
certain Arabic poets, with quotations 
from the Persian of Hatifi, Hafiz, 
Jami, and Ferdusi; not forgetting 
the Turkish poet Mesihi; and con- 
cluding with a few touches from the 
poems of Soor Das and Kesheo, he 
finally produced a thrilling effect 
when he repeated a Hindee rusadik, 
a translation of which he vouchsafed 
the audience in choice Latin, as there 
was a number of ladies there and 
then assembled. Mr. De Rosenberg 
(also the author of certain dramatic 
productions) gave a lecture on paint- 
ing; and a wealthy merchant (it is a 
positive fact) who had retired from 
business, and had written thirty- 
seven five-act plays (one more than 
Shakspeare!), gave a lecture which 
had no middle nor end, and was 
closed from sheer exhaustion. The 
author of the play of the Patrician’s 
Daughter also gave a hesitating lec- 
ture upon something. Other gentle- 
men lectured ; till, finally, Mr. Tom- 
lins, the author of a Brief View of the 
English Drama, delivered a hard- 
headed, logical discourse on the pre- 
sent state of the drama— authors, 
actors, and managers— which was so 
matter-of-fact, so unsparing, and so 
practical, that it utterly provoked 
the ire of various uninitiated parties, 
and a “ breeze” began. 

The audience, who were not syn- 
cretic, happening to be rather nu- 
merous, they declared that disappro- 
bation should be shewn,—that “ Bro- 
therly Love” was a mere humbugeous 
evasion ; and that they would object, 
and were determined to be heard. 
Accordingly, “a row” ensued; and 
every body talked at once, and called 
the chairman to order; and plaster 
Statues were broken, and paper was 
torn off the walls; and the Syn- 
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cretics had to pay for it; and they 
swore that in future there should be 
no admissions gratis; and the pro- 
prietors of the Suffolk Street Gallery 
said the philosophers had forgotten 
themselves, and they were trundled 
out; and they retreated with digni- 
fied rage to the Marylebone Literary 
and Scientific Institution, and took a 
room there; and very soon after 
Drury Lane Theatre was to let, and 
the Syncretics determined to take 
Drury Lane, and opened communi- 
cations with the proprietors. When 
Mr. Macready heard of this, he saw 
that it was dangerous to hold off any 
longer; and he seized the theatre 
from the Syncretics—very luckily 
for them. But the tragic steam was 
up, and “ working at high pressure ;” 
so the Syncretics instantly proposed 
for the English Opera House. It 
was to be taken in shares of 50/. per 
share, the same as in the arrange- 
ments for taking Drury Lane. 

At this crisis drives to town Mr. 
George Stephens, full gallop from 
his ancient hall, and finds our friend 
of the Flood chanting an Orphic 
hymn of certain triumph and glorious 
days to come. ‘To cut the matter 
short, Mr. Stephens determined to 
make the first experiment  single- 
handed, and took the English Opera 
House at an extravagant rent. A 
*“ council,” however, was formed, to 
which four gentlemen were elected 
with great acclamations. The tragedy 
with which the theatre was to open 
was Mr. Stephens’s Martinuzzi. Mr. 
Heraud, the Honorary Chirurgeon of 
MSS. to the establishment, busied 
himself in anatomising, and then in- 
terpolating it, so as to get it licensed 
as a tragic opera; and Mr. R. H. 
Horne being elected Honorary Mu- 
sical Director, engaged a composer, 
and singers, and orchestra, forthwith. 
It was whispered that his tragedy of 
Gregory VII. was to be produced, in 
due course, with a chorus of Cardinals. 
Ludicrous as all this may appear, 
it was carried on with devout ear- 
nestness. The “ artful dodge” was 
to act a tragedy by means of inter- 
polated music, at a theatre which 
had no license for tragedy. It may 
be proper, however, to add, that the 
late Lord Chamberlain was first ap- 
plied to for a proper license; but it 
was refused, on the grounds that the 
law provides that the great majority 
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of acted dramas shall be dlegitimate, 
with a view to the more extensive 
refinement of the people. 

To work went Mr. Stephens and 
his friends. Mrs. Warner was en- 
gaged at 25/. per week, Mr. Phelps 
at 25/7. per week, Mr. Elton at 201. 
per week, and the rest in proportion. 
The council met but twice. On their 
second meeting it was found that 
nothing which had been determined 
upon in the first meeting had been 
done, but just the contrary ; and 
what one councillor had ordered an- 
other councillor had countermanded, 
without apprising his learned friend 
of that little circumstance. So two 
of the council, with becoming dig- 
nity, instantly resigned their porte- 
Feuilles, but remained, nevertheless, 
associated amicably and zealously 
with the undertaking. It was next 
found, that what one of the two re- 
maining councillors ordered, Mr. 
Phelps, as acting and stage-manager, 
altered entirely ; and that what Mr. 
Phelps had commenced putting in 
operation, the other councillor sud- 
denly countermanded; so a third 
councillor resigned his portefeuille. 
All the parties, nevertheless, re- 
mained in zealous association. All 
this occurred about a week before the 
theatre opened. 

The placards that were printed 
and pasted, the trumpets that were 
blown, the address of the council 
(which council was then non-exist- 
ent) to a generous and poet-loving 
public,—all these things must be well 
remembered of Martinuzzi; and 
every thing was done by contraries, 
so it appeared as if Mr. Stephens with 
one hand transcribed quotations of 
extravagant press-laudation of his 
genius, and with the other wrote a 
dedication to his friend Mr. Horne, 
full of unaffected modesty and genu- 
ine fine feeling. Altogether, it was 
truly a wonderful affair. That poets 
can be excellent men of business, 
biography amply demonstrates; but 
some poets can not. Let us come to 
the eventful night. 

On the 26th of August of last year 
—day ever memorable in the annals 
of the drama—the English Opera 
House opened with the tragedy of 
Martinuzzi, by George Stephens, 
Esq., author of the Manuse ripts of 
Erdely ; to be followed by a Farce 
in one act from the very clever pen 
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of Captain Marryat, author of Peter 
Simple and Jacob Faithful. The 
house was densely crowded. Except 
in the dress-circle and private-boxes, 
there were no ladies; the house was 
black with men. <A contest was evi- 
dently expected, and many well- 
known faces and forms of “ warriors 
and statesmen,” and other keen 
blades, were seen on every side. 
There was the emissary of Briareus, 
and, opposite to him, the towering 
Atlas, and other representatives of 
“the powers that be.” And there 
was Mr. Candid, and Mr. Equity 
Scales, and Mr. Thoroughsmash, and 
old Abraham Holegohogg ; and there 
were determined friends of “the 
cause” and determined enemies, espe- 
cially the “monarchy clique,” all 
mingled together in the black and 
buzzing house. And there was 
Baron Stabenlaffter, with Dr. Stone, 
and Mr. Smoothdevice, and the Man 
of many Friends, and Herr Dam- 
mizwig, and Seiior Hisparaforo with 
his cousin Majocci, and the blus- 
terous Bovicide, and the whiskered 
Muricide, sitting side by side; and 
the Bull-frog, pulling his hat over 
his horns. ~ And there, with fixed 
eyes and clenched teeth, the tragic 
friends of Martinuzzi—the ex-coun- 
cillors—sat each in his private box, 
pale with resolve, awaiting the event. 
Oh! my readers, we would ye had 
all been there to have seen this house ! 
With the exception of Bottom’s 
dream, nothing ever came up to it. 
The curtain rose amidst great ap- 
plause, and discovered Cardinal Mar- 
tinuzzi (Mr. Phelps) seated in deep 
meditation. His impressive delivery 
of the fine and elevated poetry of the 
opening scene commanded attention 
and respect, and made the “ enemy” 
doubtful of results. Bulwer is right 
in saying, that while all goes well 
opponents are powerless; but the 
moment any thing goes wrong (whe- 
ther by sad intention or sadder acci- 
dent), then they become formidable. 
Howbeit, the whole of the first act 
went off very well, music included, 
except that “the spirit of mischief” 
got the first song encored, which was 
wormwood to the “tragedy.” The 
second act also went well, and the 
curtain fell with applause and appa- 
rent safety. Mrs. Warner and Mr. 
Phelps had acted admirably. “ Aside 
the devil turned.” We have heard it 
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said that Godwin, after his own tra- 
gedy of Faulkner had been “ damned,” 
generally attended first nights. He 
used to say, “ Wait till the | third act, 
and then we shall see.” At the 
fourth he was accustomed to rub his 
hands, and observe in a whisper, “ It’s 
going—it’s going!” We find it re- 
corded in our note-book of this me- 
morable night, 
the third act of Martinuzzi the first 
veritable signs of its doom were de- 
veloped, in the failure of the young 
lady who undertook the 
(Queen Czerina, to which she was 
wholly unequal. A pretty mess she 
made of the impassioned scene with 
Martinuzzi. The audience were now 
put in a very definite state of disas- 
trous expects ition, which was fully 
realised in the close of the same scene. 

Castaldo, “the gentle 
Georina enters; she faints, and in 
the hoarse voice of Richard II. when 
calling for “ a horse,” did Mr. Elton, 
as the “gentle Castaldo,” roar out, 
“Your kingdom is in peril!” as he 
carried her off. ‘The tragedy never 
recovered this exit. 

The next scene, which finished the 
third act, and with it all hope of the 


manager and ex-council, was one of 


the finest in the tragedy ; ; and fine 
scenes, full of dramatic genius, no 
competent critic ever denied it to 
possess. It was between Queen Isa- 
bella (Mrs. Warner) and Castaldo, 
where she suggests to him the mur- 
der of Cardinal Martinuzzi, and few 
pieces of acting were ever better than 
that of Mrs. Warner in this scene. 
After her exit, Castaldo, who re- 
mained in a sort of dreamy horror, 
appeared to communicate the same in 
reality to his impersonator, in conse- 
quence of the laughter and the row 
which the audience commenced, un- 
der the impression that Mr. Elton 
had forgotten his part and could not 
hear the prompter. In order to 
overcome them, * the gentle Castaldo” 
(the creature of nervous sensibility, 
according to the author, and whose 
meckness and gentleness are the 
theme of all the other characters) 
exerted all his physical powers to the 
utmost, and the rising storm of the 
house unluckily pausing for an in- 
stant, he was heard to vociferate like 


a Stentor, the direful anti-climax of 


‘Thou miscreative Hell! what’s to 
be done” Instantiy a roar—need 
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we say it?—a fulland unanimous roar 
burst from the whole house —the 
solid amalgamation of all the pas- 
sions therein contained, bursting forth 
in one rolling peal of ruin, of rage, 
and reiterated shouts of convulsive 
merriment. 

Those who ever took the trouble 
to look at what the poor author had 
to do with this, by looking at the 
printed tragedy, we mean, saw that 
he had never “set it down” in any 
such shape, but had “ provided” 
against such an accident, as far as the 
pen could do so,—except by erasing 
the passage. But all this discovery 
of the truth by the few who took the 
trouble was too late. The deed was 
done. 

From the opening of the fourth 
act to the end, there was a continual 
contest in the house. And here we 
must remark that the author, in the 
most admirable manner, assisted in 
his own disaster. He actually in- 
troduced a drunken villain on the 
stage, who, being alone with the 
Queen Isabella (the queen-mother), 
attempted to commit violence upon 
her person. The outrage was pre- 
vented by the entrance of the heir- 
apparent and an officer, named Tu- 
rase, who was to kill Rupert, the said 
villain. Now this Turase was a gen- 
tleman who could not fence. He had 
been engaged by the Honorary Mu- 
sical Director as a singer, and he was 
put into this part because it was 
thought any body could kill a man. 
But “Rupert (Mr. C. Selby) * ‘made 
play with his weapon,’ and Turasc, 
instead of killing him, retreated in a 
ridiculous series of hops and skips 
backward, while brandishing his 
sword in the air, to the excessive 
laughter of the audience. The next 
scene, so far as Mr. Stephens was 
concerned, was as fine a scene as the 
whole range of the modern acted 
drama could produce. It was that 
which takes place between Martin- 
uzzi and Isabella, while the dead 
body of Rupert lies at the back of 
the stage. It was thus introduced. 
Rupert, being wounded mortally, sat 
down to die upon a sort of long couch. 
[It was rather too high, so that after 
he had fallen back with his last gasp, 
he had to get his legs upon it on ac- 
count of the time it would be neces- 
sary for him to lie there. Having 
accomplished this position, the dead 
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man found the couch too short for 
him, and tried secretly to draw him- 
self a leetle higher up. This the au- 
dience perceived with excessive de- 
light. But when it was accomplished, 
Rupert being a very tall man, his 
legs still extended full twelve inches 
over the end of the couch; which 
unlucky circumstance was rendered 
still more attractive to the eye by his 
long-toed, pointed, Polish shoes. The 
defunct Rupert next found that the 
couch had been newly cushioned, so 
as to present a hard convex surface ; 
he was, therefore, obliged to drop one 
hand insidiously to the side and take 
a grip with his thumb and finger, in 
order to prevent himself from rolling 
off. Thus did a profoundly solemn 
scene transpire in front, with an acci- 
dental, yet irresistible broad farce in 
the background. Never did tragic 
actors weather a storm of laughter 
more gallantly than did Mrs. Warner 
and Mr. Phelps. ‘They never moved 
a muscle, but stood like stately 
images, and actually overcame the 
farce at the back, so as, at least, to be 
heard to the end of the scene, and 
with most justly merited applause. 
Thus ended act the fourth. 

Mr. Phelps acted very finely in the 
fifth act, as did Mrs. Warner, so that 
the inherent energies of the tragedy 
being thus supported, it fairly out- 
lived all the previous storms. But 
when “ the gentle Castaldo” appeared 
in his wild delirium and bewilder- 
ment, and Mr. Elton vociferated the 
“ weak, fond, and mad” extrava- 


gances of the character at the top of 


his voice, the clamours again arose 
with ten-fold force, and the tragedy 
closed amidst a general contest in the 
front of the house. After a pro- 
longed tempest, the friends of the 
“ authors’ theatre” were triumphant; 
and Mr. Stephens bowed from a 
private box amidst considerable ex- 
citement, not without enthusiasm. 
But the impression made upon the 
public mind was damnatory. 


Thus terminated the tragedy of 


Martinuzzi. Its bad success was at- 
tributable to five distinct causes. 
ist. The want of a definite and com- 
petent management ; for after taking 
a theatre expressly to shew what au- 
thors could do as managers, the real 
conduct of all that was done on the 
stage was left to the actors. 2dly. 
To a very intricate plot not suopetly 
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developed in action. 3dly. To the 
bad effect and self-defeat induced by 
the author's almost invariable rule 
of terminating a poetical and passion- 
ate speech with a prosy line or two, 
in furtherance of the business of the 
plot; acts two, three, and four, all 
closing in this way. 4thly. To false 
reading of parts, incompetent acting, 
and outrageous delivery of the au- 
thor’s too frequently exaggerated 
expressions. Sthly. To the hostile 
animus displayed in the audience, 
partly from interested opponents, but 
yet more from opponents naturally 
created by the tone of challenge and 
defiance which had previously been 
blown abroad. 

But the affair did not terminate 
here. Mr. Stephens, being a stanch 
Tory, considered perseverance an im- 
perative duty ; and being, moreover, 
a very high churchman, and the 
founder and establisher of the Church 
Quarterly, regarded the verdict of 
“ Damnamus” as a weak invention 
of the common “enemy.” Notwith- 
standing the disasters of the first 
night, the tragedy of Martinuzzi was 
played for four-and-twenty consecu- 
tive nights. There was some mettle 
in this; and if there were several 
resignations of marshal’s batons be- 
fore the day of trial, there was no 
falling off among the authors and 
ex-councillors afterwards, no petty 
quarrelling among themselves in the 
usual little-minded way on occasions 
of unlooked-for disaster. Moreover, 
we should say that after the first 
night, certain alterations, always made 
in all theatres, were put in force, and 
the tragedy “ went well” every night, 
with the exception of one scene. 
Turase never could be got to kill 
Rupert, but always made a ludicrous 
retreat ; and the legs of Rupert were 
always too long for the couch on 
which he breathed his last. There 
must have been some witchcraft here. 
In vain did Mr. Stephens exhort 
actors, and treasurer, and carpenters, 
who promised to see it done; yet 
when night came, there were Rupert's 
long dead toes as usual pointing up- 
right twelve inches beyond the end 
of the couch! Besides this, the con- 
vexity of its surface always remained ; 
so that there was a nightly chance of 
the murdered man rolling over, either 
upon the stage in front, or suddenly 
disappearing behind the couch. One 
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morning Mr. Stephens and Mr. Horne 


jumped up from the breakfast-table 


in a fit of rage, and drove off in Mr. 
Stephens’s cab, with their mouths full 
of cold ham and claret, to get this 
accursed couch elongated and the 
stuffing reduced. When they arrived 
at the theatre, Mr. Stephens sent one 
man for carpenters, another for tools, 
another for wood, and another for 
cloth and drugget ; but the men never 
returned ; till, finally, the two tragic 
authors were left alone upon the stage. 
It was found that every body had 
left the house to go to dinner; so 
Mr. Stephens declared that he would 
cut another couch in two with his 
own hands, and nail one half of it to 
Rupert’s couch. While the manager 
was preparing for this, Mr. Horne 
went up the ladders among the 
“clouds and thunder,” to look for a 
saw. But all in vain; and it has 
been whispered that they were locked 
in the empty house for half an hour 
or more. ‘To this, however, we do 
not giv e credence ; but there may be 
some truth in the report that, finding 
it quite impossible to get the couch 
made longer, an application was made 
to Rupert to have his legs shortened, 
as the only alternative. 

All these matters, however, per- 


formance included, are extraneous to 


to the real merit of the tragedy. 
Martinuzzi is full of fine tragic ele- 
ments, and has scenes in it which 
only a man of genius could produce. 
But the acted drama has to deal with 
palpable substances and a miscel- 
laneous audience ; and whoever suffers 
his imagination to make him forget 
this, in any one principle or detail, 
risks the failure of his design. 

We now come to Plighted Troth, 
a drama selected from all his thrice- 
sorted stock by Mr. Macready, and 
prepared, “ got up,” and produced 
under his auspices, with every care 
that his best judgment, skill, and ex- 
perience, could suggest. 

Plighted Troth seems, in a certain 
degree, founded upon recollections 
of Massinger’s Sir Giles Overreach 
and the Usurer. It is a comedy with 
a tragic interest of the domestic class, 
or that mixed kind of drama which 
has usually been distinguished of late 
years as “a play.” But as all the 
geese of Drury Lane, under the pre- 
sent manager, are “ swans,” and of 
the largest wing, so every new play 
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he produces on the stage is a tragedy; 
and not only a “ great tragedy” (if 
it succeed), but the greatest of mo- 
dern tragedies, even though the tragic 
principle slips clean round a corner, 
as in the closing scene of Gisippus ; 
or “slips its cable,” as in Plighted 
Troth, and running out to sea in a 
high wind, is never heard of more. 
Plighted Troth (having failed) has 
now, we find, been christened “ A 
Dramatic Tule!” This is something 
new. Our business is with the play 
“as acted” at Drury Lane. 

At the opening of Plighted Troth, 
the hero, Sir Gabriel Grimwood, was a 
hale man, magnificently dressed, with 
aruddy face, and black flowing curls. 
IIe was unprincipled, ambitious, and 
grasping, but not miserly. Wormall, 
his steward, was the lower villain of 
the play. Both these characters were 
very finely drawn by the author, and 
as finely sustained by Mr. Macready 
and Mr. Phelps. The play opened 
well, and promised a great success. 
Maddeline is a dependant on the 
bounty of Sir Gabriel, though a 
countess in her own right, who has 
been defrauded of her estate by Sir 
Gabriel. Ofthese matters, however, 
she is ignorant. It is, moreover, his 
intention to marry her. Maddeline 
plays the lute, paints, is learned in 
the occult sciences, and reads Zoro- 
aster or the Talmud (we could not 
distinctly catch the words, but other 
circumstances lead us to suppose that 
it was the Talmud); moreover, the 
printed play alludes to her partiality 
for Hebrew. Lither study would be 
equally consistent in a young lady 
thus circumstanced ; and both, we ad- 
mit, quite possible. Her lover is 
Willoughby, to whom she is be- 
trothed : ; and this W illoughby is the 
ward of Sir Gabriel, upon whose life 
as well as fortune Sir Gabriel has 
designs. On the wall of her apart- 
ment, where we sce Maddeline, hang 
two portraits, one of herself and one 
of Willoughby. The effect of these 
portraits was shocking. ‘Two dead- 
alive, grim, stolid, staring daubs, 
each with an expression like that 
which we might expect in the battered 
fossil visage of some antediluvian 
animal. Meantime, there stood the 
lady and there the gentleman, and 
you might look at them, and then at 
their portraits. ‘This was a good be- 
ginning for a tragedy. Willoughby 
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goes abroad (few understood why in 
the play as acted), and thus closed 
the first act. 

The second act opened with people 
shouting ; and they shouted so long 
that the audience, not knowing what 
the shouting was for, very naturally 
hissed, as they were sure to do. Be- 
tween the first and second acts ten 
years are supposed to have elapsed. 
This might be managed well enough 
to satisfy the imagination, but it needs 
some little care to that end. Instead 
of due care being given to this cir- 
cumstance, the imaginary belief was 
outraged by Sir Gabriel appearing as 
a totally different man—the very 
counterpart in appearance of the ve- 
nerable, white-haired, bald-crowned 
Old Parr. We say there was no 
need to provoke the imagination by 
this outrageous contrast with the 
ruddy face and black-flowing locks of 
Sir Gabriel in the first act ; the ima- 
gination in these cases should be con- 
ciliated and humoured, and then al! 
will go well enough. Meantime, Sir 
Gabriel has xot succeeded as the 
business of the first act prepared the 
audience to expect; but we were 
surprised to find the steward Wormall 
in possession of Sir Gabriel’s estates. 
Maddeline has also become the 
Countess Auriel. The preparations 
of the first act had produced none 
of this, and an unprepared result was 
substituted, thus so far cancelling the 
the plot of Act I. The new position 
of things was told to the audience in 
a deliberate conversation between two 
lawyers. If this had been developed 
in a quarrel about their fees, it would 
not have been quite so dull an affair. 
A very original and powerful scene, 
of the highest dramatic interest and 
ability, occurred in this act, between 
Sir Gabriel and a priest who came to 
shrive him, thinking he was dying. 

This scene shewed the author to 
possess undoubted genius. It was 
acted in the finest manner by Mr. 
Macready. Some hissing’ occurred 
here, but it was mere weak-minded- 
ness, and was immediately silenced. 

The third act (where danger is 
usually first seen) opened with a 
coup de théatre, by way of starting it 
in the best manner. It was a splen- 
did ball-room scene at the mansion 
of the countess, in which all the 
actors and actresses were assembled 
for the purpose of displaying the 
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most choice and costly dresses while 
the minuet de la cour was danced. 
We have heard it confidently re- 
ported that Mr. Macready expends 
upwards of 4000/7. in getting up a 
five-act play. This scene, therefore, 
of “ legitimate drama” must conse- 
quently have made sad havoc with at 
least 1000/. ‘The spléndour was much 
applauded ; but mark ‘what followed. 
Willoughby, who is not dead, but re- 
turned from abroad, enters suddenly. 
He does not recognise the countess, 
but she knows him and faints; and 
the splendid scene is instantly merged 
in her fainting, of course, and be- 
comes a thing of nought. ‘The use 
of this splendidly “ got up” scene 
was, therefore, in order to produce an 
extraneous effect during ten minutes. 

Willoughby falls in love with the 
countess, without recognising her as 
his former love. ‘This causes the 
countess to be jealous of her former 
self (according to the new title in the 
printed play),—an equivocal state of 
feeling and ‘self-love, which rather 
puzzled the sympathies of the au- 
dience. We next find that the 
countess is said to be betrothed, but 
not to Willoughby, and that he, 
therefore, abandons the idea of her. 

The fourth act contained a picture- 
gallery scene, the “ Old Masters” 
being the usual sort of grim ante- 
diluvian remains always exhibited in 
theatres which are fond of “ realities” 
and do not agree about poetical illu- 
sion. While Willoughby was anx- 
ious to tell the countess of his love, 
she (being jealous of her former self’) 
always interrupted him by expa- 
tiating upon the next picture, It had 
a very bad auctioneer effect, and met 
with great disapprobation and de- 
rision. But now came the scene of 
the murder—* murder most foul, as 
in the best it was;” and it was the 
death of the tragedy, which never 
recovered it. 

We must plead some defects of 
memory as to the regular sequence 
of scenes from this point, having 
quite confused ourselves on this mat- 
ter by referring to the printed tra- 
gedy, in which so many things are 
so changed in appearance (often for 
the better), and in some of the acts 
of which there are as many as ten or 
eleven scenes. But the march of 
events was substantially as follows. 
Wormal! is alarmed at the return of 
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Willoughby, and at, the threats of 
Sir Gabriel to disclose the fraud by 
which Willoughby was bereft of his 
estates. He visits Sir Gabriel, who 
taunts and exasperates him, till, ina 
fit of rage, Wormall murders him, 
apparently (as acted) not having pre- 
meditated it. ‘There was also an ap- 
pearance that Sir Gabriel wished to 
provoke him to the attempt, and he 
fad secreted Maurice, 2 dependant, 
as a witness in a closet at the back. 
Nevertheless, murdered he was with 
a bread-knife, blow by blow, upon 
the stage. Now, in the first place, 
the audience made sure that this 
great strong “ witness” in the closet 
(the muscular, square- built Mr. 
George Bennett) would also prevent 
the deed ; and when they found the 
murder was going on and he did not 
appear, they called for him amidst 
great laughter. At length he did 
issue from the closet, but instead of 
separating the struggling men and 
saving his master, he performed a 
sort of nervous antic dance exactly 
behind them, in which the ample 
muscular developement of Mr. George 
Bennett's legs shone to great advan- 
tage. At this the whole house burst 
into a convulsion of laughter, which 
swelled to a still higher roar when 
the servant ran back into his closet, 
never having offered the slightest 
interference. Sir Gabriel died amidst 
a roar of merriment. 

There were three gentlemen, “ who 
wore their beards,” in a private box 
(learned Talmudic friends of the au- 
thor), who had each purehased an 
immense gingham umbrella, in order 
to “ support” the play. They had 
bumped, and beat, and jobbed, and 
dug down, till their ferules were 
flattened, and had supported to their 
very utmost; but when they saw 
the antic dance of Mr. George Ben- 
nett behind the man who was being 
killed, nature lost all sense of the 
ideal, and forcing its way into reality, 
they fell back with screams of laugh- 
ter, while the tears rolled down their 
cheeks as large as peas, and “ their 
beards wagged all” during the re- 
mainder of the tragedy. 

The last act was truly the climax. 
There was a scene at the house of the 
countess, between her and Willough- 
by. She was dressed in deep mourn- 
ing (nobody knew why), and there 
were two pictures, with a curtain 
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hanging mysteriously . before each. 
She Ied his mind back to former 
days, and then suddenly withdrew 
the curtains, and discovered the two 
ugly ichthyosaurian yisages seen in 
Act I., as portraits of herself and 
Willoughby ten years ago! Great 
was the laughter of the audience at 
this “ effective surprise ;” but how 
was it increased when Willoughby 
went into raptures of delight at 
the grim daub, while the sweet 
original stood close by his side! 
She, however, suddenly disappeared, 
and, returning again in another dress 
(which at once cancelled the etfect_of 
ten years!), Willoughby instantly 
recognised her as his former love! 
These sorts of things are trying an 
audience too hard ; and, besides, She- 
ridan Knowles has already exhausted 
all that can be borne in this way. 
We pass on to the closing scene. It 
contains a great theatrical surprise,— 
the effect of which was, as usual, a 
shock ; but besides which it produced 
another effect, the opposite of the one 
intended. Maurice has been accused 
of the murder of Gabriel, Grimwood ; 
he has been found guilty, and is 
about to be Jed off in irons, when 
suddenly there enters the ghostly 
figure of the murdered Gabriel, who 
was not dead after all! He advanced 
towards Wormall, and uttered these 
words :—“ "Twas Andrew Wormall 
that slew Gabriel Grimwood!” ut- 
tering which accusation, as witness of 
his own murder, he fell back, once 
more dead, amidst a roar of “ inex- 
tinguishable laughter” from the 
whole audience. 

Thus terminated the tragic play of 
Plighted Troth. We could not aftord 
space for quotation, either from this 
play or from Martinuzzi; we should 
otherwise have been able to shew that 
the, bad success of neither of them is 
attributable to lack of genius, or of 
genuine dramatic poetry. Our, busi- 
ness was to deal with them both 
“as acted ;” for that is the experi- 
ment by which dramatic genius must 
prove its artistic talent. 

Plighted Troth failed from three 
causes. Ist. The want of judgment 
in the dramatic portion of the stage 
arrangements. (The totally changed 
appearance of Gabriel Grimwood in 
the interval of the first and second 
acts, without the audience being pre- 
viously prepared for it, dramatically, 
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was wrong. The prolonged shouting 
previous to the audience being in- 
formed what it was about, was wrong. 
The hideovs “ portraits” were wrong. 
The picture-gallery of grim daubs 
—to say nothing of the dialogue— 
was wrong.) The fainting of the 
countess, suddenly destroying the 
ball-room scene, was wrong ; or else 
the splendid scene was wrong. The 
whole arrangement of the murder- 
scene, from carving-knife to cup- 
board, was wrong. The mys sterious 
reappearance of our old friends the 
two hideous “ portraits” of Act L., 
was wrong. 2dly. The commission 
of the greatest of dramatic errors, 
viz. that of startling by surprises 
(which are always as perilous as their 
effect, if good, is evanescent), instead 
of exciting the imagination by ex- 
pectation. 3dly. To a plot com- 
prising various interests, which are 
chiefly developed by long dialogues. 
As the author has shewn a wish to 
maintain his domino, and as his 
friends, in and out of the theatre, are 
also very anxious that his name 
should not publicly transpire, we re- 
spectfully bow in assent to the same, 
and shall merely observe that the 
play in question is the production of 
a learned Rabbi, greatly admired and 
esteemed among his tribe for his ori- 
ginal genius and many estimable 
qualities. ‘The calm dignity and for- 
titude with which he has borne his 
disaster must command the respect of 
every body. Nevertheless, it was a 
day of sorrow for the rabbanim, his 
brethren, when the papers of next 
morning appeared, and many a right 
reverend portentous beard was shaken 
mournfully over the ground. Writ- 
ing to a friend in the « country as soon 
as the first pangs were over, the au- 
thor, alluding to the reception of | his 
play, asacted, , simply observed, p77 3) 
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“ one man.” And when the venera- 
ble Tubal again sent to inquire for 
fresh tidings and further particulars, 
the author, with a sigh, merely wrote, 
w2) and sealed up his letter. 


And the venerable and august Tubal 
then arose, and went to. him, and 
comforted him, and told him to pub- 
lish it with a calm preface worthy of 
a manly heart, and finally exhorted 
him to follow the advice of the wisest 
man, and gird up his loins, for verily 
there was nothing left in these cases 

but to 9D 2 93 


Wehavethus display edtwo marked 
specimens of the results of two op- 
posite kinds of management, —that 
of Mr. Macready and that of the 
* Authors’ Theatre ;” the former 
having the advantage, not only of 
our greatest actor’s impersonation, 
but of the greatest practical expe- 
rience; and we have seen that the 
results were the same in both cases. 
The only difference is in favour of 
the Martinuzzi affair, as the tragedy 
did really outlive “ the rack” of the 
first night; whereas Plighted Troth 
was utterly settled on its first night, 
and though advertised in the Drury 
Lane play-bills for three other nights, 
it was never ventured a second time. 
These events tend to prove that after 
all is done that can be thought of by 
individual judgment and experience, 
there still remains the fact of the 
acted drama being an experimental 
art. ‘The regular succession of ruined 
managements is the pointed moral of 
their regal dream. But wishing well 
to all who struggle for the progress 
of the genuine drama, we have “ done 
our spiriting gently ;” and, in place 
of all harsh criticism, have chiefly 
sought to display the humorous sides 
of the pictures, combined with a few 


remarks of wholesome friendly warn- 
ing. 
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RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN, 


A srocrapny of this celebrated 
orator and dramatist would neces- 
sarily be a book of no ordinary 
magnitude. This article is only in- 
tended as a slight sketch which may 
afford a glimpse of his character, just 
as a reader, turning over the leaves 
of a volume in a cursory way, may 
be able to collect an idea of its sub- 
stance. ‘The incidents are authentic, 
and related without embellishment 
or exaggeration: they give a nearer 
view of the eminent individual than 
any to be found in a more extended 
and elaborate account, for the public 
man is, to a certain extent, an arti- 
ficial creature, and it is in his private 
circle and domestic society the natu- 
ral man can be most distinctly seen. 
The justness of these observations is 
illustrated in the following narra- 
tive. - 

The grandfather of Mr. Sheridan 
resided at Quilca, on the borders of 
the county of Cavan, not very many 
miles distant from Dangan, the fa- 
mily seat of Lord Mornington, and 
birth-place of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, in the adjoining county of 
Meath. Sheridan himself was born 
in Mary Street, Dublin, where he 
remained until seven years old, when 
he left that city and joined his father 
at Bath. The Roman moralist says— 


‘‘ Haud facile emergunt quorum virtu- 
tibus obstat, 
Res angusta domi.” 


Not so with Sheridan, who, at a very 
early age, had acquired a high repu- 
tation. It may be presumed that 
his relatives in Ireland would now 
seek his patronage, but he shewed 
very little disposition, or, rather, he 
evinced a disinclination, to cultivate 
an intimacy with them. Mrs. Le- 
fanu, one of his two sisters, whose 
husband held an office in the custom- 
office of Dublin, after a lapse of 
many years came to London, but, 
it is said, returned after several fruit- 
less efforts to obtain a personal in- 
terview, the object of her visit. At 
a later period, a young kinsman came 
to town from Chester for a similar 
purpose, but he encountered nothing 
but difficulties. It was in vain a 
meeting was promised — Sheridan 
was never in the way. The young 





gentleman’s patience was now nearly 
exhausted, when a friend suggested 
that Sheridan, on his way to the 
House of Commons from Mayfair, 
in which he then resided, always pro- 
ceeded along the Mall in St. James's 
Park, furnishing him at the same 
time with an accurate description of 
his dress and person, his rubicund 
face, his blue coat, buff waistcoat, 
black knee-breeches, and black silk 
stockings. Here, then, the young 
gentleman daily took his station, be- 
tween three and four o'clock, on one 
of the benches; but day succeeded 
day, and no passenger answering the 
description ever came. Sheridan was 
not, in fact, a regular attendant of 
the house at the time, which was 
subsequent to the secession of Mr. 
Fox. At length, when the youth 
was become quite weary of his long 
unprofitable watching, an elderly 
man, whom he had noticed as a con- 
stant visitor of the Park, came over 
and seated himself on the bench at 
his side. He was of Quaker-like ap- 
pearance, with a melancholy cast of 
countenance, and something that 
seemed eccentric in his manner. 

“Sir,” said he, addressing the youth, 
“T have noticed your anxiety as you 
have sat here during several days, 
watching the arrival of some person 
who never came, and [ have marked 
your disappointment when you went 
away. 

“ Yes,” said the youth, surprised at 
the behaviour of the stranger; “ but 
I shall put an end to it, for I now 
despair.” 

The Quaker-like man _ betrayed 
strong symptoms of internal agita- 
tion; grasping the youth by the 
hand, and Jooking him in the face, 
with an expression of pity in his 
face he exclaimed, “ Oh! young 
man! then you have no faith in 
the Almighty: those who have need 
never despair ;” and he then proceed- 
ed to descant upon the wickedness of 
suicide, and the sin of indulging car- 
nal affections. 

The young gentleman now saw 
that the stranger had mistaken or 
misinterpreted his words, that he 
conceived he had been watching for 
some female to whom he was ten- 
derly attached, and that, distracted ! 
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disappointment, he meditated self- 
destruction. Annoyed and alarmed by 
the abrupt and extraordinary address 
and deportment of his Mentor, he rose 
up, left the Park, and never returned 
to watch the coming of Sheridan. 

It must not be hence inferred that 
Sheridan was deficient in natural 
kindness and affection. He had left 
Ireland at an age before these feelings 
of family attachment, that are fos- 
tered by the caresses and endear- 
ments of relatives in early life, are 
matured ; and the growth of these— 
the best affections of the heart —was 
further obstructed by the distraction 
of mind necessarily attending his rapid 
elevation into the first circles ofsociety, 
the vortex of dissipation in which he 
was there whirled about, the political 
pursuits in which his ambition (which 
was great) involved him, and the pe- 
cuniary difficulties with which, from 
his first entrance into public life until 
the day of his death, he had con- 
stantly to contend. If these circum- 
stances, with long absence and dis- 
tance, be duly considered, it will 
excite no surprise that, although he 
had been born with the kindliest dis- 
position, he could have cared very 
little about his relations in Ireland. 
He was, notwithstanding, ardently, 
fondly devoted to his native country, 
and rejoiced in the name of Irishman. 
No fresh-imported visitor from the 
Emerald Isle displayed his shamrock 
with more pride on St. Patrick's day, 
and his annual subscription of 20/. 
to the charity collected at that festi- 
val was always ready, while he had 
not half that sum for a creditor. 
To accounts of the feats of the 
“Sprig of Shillela,” of the humours 
of Donnybrook Fair, and other na- 
tional frolics, in which heads were 
broken for love and fun, he would 
listen with delight: in fine, he had 
in him, with few exceptions, all the 
principles and tanrietihaaats of the 
{rish temperament and character — 
its courage, its carelessness, and i 
improvidence. Had he been bred to 
the military profession, nobody would 
answer for his conduct as a discipli- 
narian or martinet, but all would 
allow that a more enterprising leader 
never stormed a fort or entered 
field. 

It was in this habitual negligence 
the discontent and dissatisfaction 
which he felt and expressed to- 
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wards his party (the Whigs), when 
they came into office in 1806, origi- 
nated. Ile was then appointed to 
the office of Treasurer of the Navy, 
the salary of which was 4000/. a-year, 
with apartments in Somerset House. 
It was also accompanied with some 
patronage, including the office of 
Paymaster of the Navy, yielding 

about 600/. a- year, which he gave to 
Mr. Scott, a kinsman of Mrs. “Sheri- 
dan’s. The Treasurership had been 
previously held by Mr. Dundas, 
afterwards created Viscount Mel- 
ville, subsequently by Mr. George 
Rose, who familiarly called it by 
the pet name of his “ milch cow,” 
because the occupant, not being en- 
titled to a seat in the cabinet, it was 
not encumbered with the cost ol 
cabinet dinners and other official ex- 
penses to which ministers are liable. 
his prudential consideration, on the 
part of his Whig friends, had no 
weight with Sheridan to shew his 
contempt of it, he gave expensive 
parties, and, on one occasion par- 
ticularly, a grand entertainment, at 
which a portion of the scenery was 
taken from Drury Lane theatre to 
decorate the house. ‘This offence to 
his pride and vanity he could not for- 
give ; but he was wounded in a loftier 
sentiment; he was ambitious of a seat 
in the cabinet, and he considered it 
was ingratitude and injustice to with- 
hold it. Jt may be admitted that, in 
talent and political intelligence he 
was equal to some, and superior to 
other members of that body, and so 
far entitled to that distinction; but 
dispassionate men may be allowed to 
question his fitness for the situation. 
His political friends had some rea- 
son to doubt his punctuality in the 
performance of the duty of a cabinet 
minister. From his characteristic 
negligence, they could not be certain 
that, when wanted in the cabinet, he 
might not be found walking, for re- 
creation, in converse with a friend on 
the banks of the Thames, uncon- 
scious of the summons for attend- 
ance in his pocket. Besides, from 
the ease and familiarity which he 
was accustomed to display among his 
convivial companions, although his 

honour was unquestionable, a cau- 
tious man, without any desire to 
raise an objection, might be allowed to 
fear that, in a moment of indiscretion, 
art and cunning might avail them 
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selves of an opportunity to betray 
him unconsciously into some ad- 
mission in matters on which the ‘in- 
terests of the country required that 
strict silence should be observed. | It 
may be further observed, that Sheri- 
dan was not a thick and thin parti- 
san; he was not, therefore, an uni- 
versal favourite with the Whigs. 
They all admired his talents, but 
many of them disliked him on ac- 
count of his independent principles 


and spirit, as evinced at the time of 


the mutiny at the Nore and on other 
occasions ; particularly the attempt 
made by Lord Moira to form a Whig 
ministry, which failed on the ques- 
tion of the household—a question 
which Sheridan thought, with his 
lordship, the Whigs should have 
conceded. 

At the time of Sheridan’s de- 
parture from Dublin, he was under 
the tuition of Mr. Samuel White, 
the proprietor of a classical academy 
in that city. Mr. White, who was 
his kinsman, and as such, not likely 
to be inclined to report unfavourably 
of his pupil, has often said that young 
Sheridan displayed acutencss and 
shrewdness enough, indeed, rather 
more than boys of his age; but that 
he never noticed in him any indi- 
cation of that genius which shone 
with such extraordinary splendour 
at a mature age. This, however, 


is of little moment; the precocity of 


the child often disappoints the ex- 
pectations of the parent. Physiogno- 
mists and phrenologists would, per- 
haps, be as little able to form a 
correct estimate of the talents of the 
man as fhe Dublin schoolmaster 
proved in the case of the boy. The 
head was of 2 good size, proportion- 
ate to the body, the face oval, and 
the features were regular, but, with 
the exception of a fine, dark, and 
brilliant eye, they presented nothing 
striking. His forehead was good, 
but neither very broad nor very 
highly arched, such as novel-writers 
and biographers, who take phreno- 
logy for their guide, generally bestow 
upon their men of genius, conceiving 
that a large store-house must neces- 
sarily be full of grain. His cheeks 
and lips were not firm in their tex- 
ture, but inclined to flaccidity, and 
the upper lip was rather long and 
flat, without any approach to the 
bow of Cupid. In his youth he was 
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reckoned. handsome, but there was a 
coarse redness in his face which in- 
creased with his years and spoiled it. 
Some of his friends have said that 
the redness was constitutional, but it 
must be, in candour, admitted that, 
if intemperance necessarily visits that 
colour upon the human visage, con- 
stitution Ted in his case, a powerful 
assistant, and the world, with ‘ its 
usual good nature, was decidedly of 
this opinion. However, notwith- 
standing this defect to those who 
place the beauty of a countenance 
not in colour or complexion, or 
nice regularity of features, but in 
their expression ; the mildness, play- 
fulness, and intelligence displayed by 
Mr. Sheridan must have made him to 
appear handsome, at Icast, at an early 
period of his life. In person he was 
above the middle size, muscular, and 
well-limbed ; his body square, his 
chest ample, and with every appear- 
ance of strength and activity ; | 2 his 
ficure there was nothing that shewed 
a tendency to coarseness or corpu- 
lence that might inar its symmetry. 
Warmly attached to “his native 
country, it may be easily presumed 
that Sheridan felt great interest in 
the Catholic Question. Some years 
after its agitation had made consider- 
able progress in England, Mr. Edward 
Hay, a gentleman familiarly called 
Ned Hay, made his appearance in 
London in the character of Secretary 
to the Irish Roman Catholic Board, 
sitting in Dublin. The justice of the 
Catholic claims was now gencrally 
admitted, but their opponents con- 
tended against the expediency of the 
grant ; they objected that the Ro- 
man Catholic religion had undergone 
no change, that its bigotry and in- 
tolerance were as inveterate as ever, 
and that concession would only lead 
to new and extravagant demands. 
From apprehensions of this kind, 
it appears the most zealous advocates 
of these claims in Parliament were 
not free, for the unqualified conces- 
sion afterwards made in the adminis- 
tration of the Duke of Wellington 
had never entered into their con- 
templation; on the contrary, Mr. 
Ponsonby, Mr. Canning, and other 
champions of the cause, had been ac- 
tively engaged during several weeks 
in an attempt to frame securities to 
accompany the concession, up to the 
night on which Mr. Ponsonby was 
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suddenly seized, in the House of 
Commons, with the illness which 
soon after terminated his valuable 
life. 

During one of Mr. Secretary Hay’s 
visits to London, Sheridan hap- 
pened to dine with a party at a 
friend’s house in the Strand, when, 
the conversation turning upon the 
mission of that gentleman, Mr. 
Sheridan expressed a desire to see 
him, and, addressing one of the com- 
any, said, “Stock, you must invite 
a to dinner, and we will all be 
with you.” Mr. Stock was nephew 
of Dr. Stock, the Bishop of Killala, 
who, with his family, was taken 
prisoner while sitting at dinner in 
his palace, on the landing of the 
French under General Humber in 
Killala Bay. He then occupied apart- 
ments in the house on the western 
side of Leicester Square, in which 
Sir Joshua Reynolds formerly re- 
sided, and which subsequently came 
into the possession of the Marquess 
of Thomond. Mr. Stock expressed 
much pleasure at Mr. Sheridan’s 
proposal, and the day for the invi- 
tation was fixed—but not until after 
some delay, for Sheridan was as 
superstitious as Buonaparte, and en- 
tertained prejudices and peculiar 
notions, ordinarily considered weak- 
nesses and affections of little minds— 
for selecting a day for an appoint- 
ment. He avoided Friday when he 
conveniently could, observing that 
Friday was an unlucky day; and in 
the streets he would prefer the car- 
riage-road, however filthy, rather 
than walkon the clean flag-way under 
a ladder or a scaffold; not, he said, 
that he was afraid of dying on a 
scaffold, but simply because it was 
unlucky. Several other similar little 
traits of his character are related 
equally whimsical and capricious. 

There is a public-house in Tavis- 
tock Row, Covent Garden, called 
the Queen’s Head, which at that 
time was kept by a widow lady 
familiarly called “ Mother Butler,” 
from the kindness of her manner 
and attention to her guests. ‘The 
title of hostess in England suggests 
the idea of good cheer, and good 
cheer is naturally favourable to the 
growth of flesh. In the person 
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of the hostess of Tavistock Row, a 
stranger might therefore expect to 
find a stout, jolly woman, with red 
gills, and a loud, shrill, cracked voice. 
On the sight of “ Mother Butler,” 
he would be disappointed. She was 
a little, thin, quiet-looking, old wo- 
man. A fallen leaf, whirled about 
by the wind during a fortnight, or a 
strip of brown paper that had for 
the same space of time opposed its 
entrance through a broken pane of 
glass in a window, may afford an idea 
of the colour of her complexion. In 
the long course of Sheridan's con- 
nexion with Drury Lane Theatre, 
commencing from the death of 
Garrick, his business there as a 
manager and a proprietor often de- 
tained him until a late hour, and 
it was not necessary that he should 
be a very thirsty soul to require 
some refreshment on such occasions, 
Chance brought him to “ Mother 
Butler’s,” and he liked the accommo- 
dation so well that he became a visitor, 
In process of time the house became, 
under the auspices of Sheridan, a re- 
vival of the Boar’s Head in East- 
cheap, in the youthful and frolic- 
some days of Henry V.when Prince 
of Wales. Its fame excited the curio- 
sity of the last possessor of that 
royal rank and title, afterwards 
George IV., whom Sheridan, then a 
constant and favourite companion in 
his revels, introduced to “ Mother 
Butler's.” The visit of his Royal 
Highness could not fail to induce 
several others of the same coterie to 
follow the example. Here were to 
be seen the Earl of Barrymore, a 
big, burly, good-humoured-looking 
man; Major George Hanger, looking 
quite the reverse, with his dark 
visage in perfect sympathy with the 
article in which he subsequently be- 
came a dealer.* There was also Sir 
John Ladd, “the observed of all 
observers,” the Jehu of his day, un- 
rivalled in handling the ribands with 
four-in-hand in Hyde Park, and 
there cutting a figure of eight with 
all the precision with which his visi- 
tor surprised Archimedes in the 
cypher-cut with a piece of chalk on 
a slate, in the absence of that cele- 
brated mathematician and machinist. 
Colonel M‘Mahon, too, the secre- 


* Some short time before his death, the major kept a coal-shed for the retail sale 


of coals in St. George’s Fields. 
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tary of the prince, could not refrain 
from following the example; but his 
visits were few and far between, and 
he seemed to cautiously avoid ob- 
servation. Other “ Corinthians and 
lads of mettle” now flocked to “ Mo- 
ther Butler's.” Increase of custom 
brought with it increase of profit, 
and for this the hostess felt indebted 
toSheridan. The latter was no brag- 
gart, but he had the rich, racy hu- 
mour of at all his love and 
talent for his joke and jest, and the 
same devotion to a glass of good 
wine which the fat knight paid to 
his “cup of sack.” He had also his 
Nym, his Bardolph, and other fol- 
lowers in his train; to whom might 
be added, during his contest for 
Westminister, his Mouldy, his Bull- 
calf, his Feeble, and his Shadow. 
These latter, not indeed as recruits 
on their march into Yorkshire to 
meet the rebels, but dry and hungry 
electors on their way to the hustings 
to vote for Mr. Sheridan. “ Mother 
Butler,” moreover, was as “ honest a 
woman and well thought on” as Mrs. 
Quichly, the landlady of the Boar's 
Head, vouched herself; and, as the 
fat knight said of that personage, 
“she was neither flesh nor fish,” but 
here the likeness ends. ‘The hostess 
of Tavistock Row had a spirit that 


could better abide “ old scores,” of 


which there was a goodly show in 
her bar, liberally hung up by the 
followers of her favourite. Nor did 
“ Mother Butler’s” devotion and gra- 
titude stop here. Mr. Sheridan con- 
tested the representation of West- 


minster on two clections, in one of 


which he succeeded ; and he received, 
upon the occasion, a blow from a 
butcher, with a heavy bone, on the 
back of the neck, the effects of which 
confined him three days to his bed, 
in Somerset House. Upon these 
contests, ‘Mother Butler” was an ac- 
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tive partisan and canvasser for votes 
in his favour. She regularly attended 
the meetings, public and private, 
held for the purpose of securing his 
election, and was always ready to 
subscribe her twenty or thirty pounds 
towards the expenses attending it. 

To return to the dinner in Lei- 
cester Square. As one of the party 
was on his way to it, he fell in with 
Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Homan, who 
had just crossed over from “ Mother 
Butler's” to the southern side of 
Covent Garden Market. Sheridan 
stopped, and, taking a letter from his 
pocket, presented it to him, saying, 
“T have been for a long time striv- 
ing in vain to do something for our 
friend here” —meaning his compa- 
nion — “with our friends (the 
Whigs). Read that letter, and see 
what a Tory has done.” ‘The letter 
was from the Right Honourable 
William Wellesley Pole, now Lord 
Maryborough, and dated Dublin. It 
commenced thus :— 

‘* Dear Sheridan,—The place of Comp- 
troller of the British Mail in our Post- 
Office is open for the acceptance of your 
friend* Mr. Homan. The salary is 200/. 
a-year, with apartments in the office. I 
wish | had it in my power to offer some- 
thing better, but with this he will have 
his foot in the stirrup, and it may en- 
able him to mount into the saddle.” 


The remainder of the letter was 
merely commonplace. 

On the return of the letter, he ob- 
served, with a smile, “It is curious 
that I should have to announce this 
to you in presence of so many of 
our countrymen.” The friend look- 
ed about, and could perceive only 
two potato - dealers, smoking their 
pipes. ‘“ What!” resumed Sheridan, 
enjoying his surprise, “don't you see 
them here?”—and sure enough it 
was no mistake. ‘There were the 
si ae” and the “ Kidneys,” and 


* Mr. Homan was a young gentleman, a native of Ireland, who married a Miss 


Dexter, of the county of Kildare, a distant relative of Mr. Sheridan, who took a great 
liking to him, made him his constant companion, and admitted him into his confi- 
dence. In consequence of the subsequent changes in the Post-office, Mr. Homan 
lost his place, and his patron in England being now dead, he remained in Ireland, 
where, about five years since, he was appointed a commissioner for the valuation of 
tithes, under a recent act. While in the performance of his duty on the banks of the 
Boyne, he was surrounded by a body of the peasantry w ho were hostile to the mea- 
sure, and feeling himself, from their deportment, in danger of personal violence, he 
rode his horse into the river, which swimming to the opposite bank, he thus effected 
his escape, The fright and cold, however, brought on a brain fever, from which he 
recovered in bodily health, but, at the date of “the latest accounts received by his 
iriends in England, there were little hopes of the recovery of his intellectual powers, 
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other branches of the prolific family 
of the “ Taties;” some crammed to 
suffocation in sacks, standing on the 
margin of the market, 
sing in puris naturalibus on rude 
benches outside, all cold and naked, 
or begrimed with clay, too closely re- 
sembling in their condition the poor 
and ragged children of the soil from 
which it is presumed they originally 
sprung. ‘The trio thence proceed- 
ed to the residence of Mr. Stoc! 

where Mr. Hay, who had previously 
arrived, was introduced to Mr. 


+} rc Tp 
others Trepo- 


Sheridan in his official character of 


Secretary to the Roman Catholic 
Board, sitting in Dublin. ‘The dinner 
was a aa to which Sheridan ¢con- 
tributed a fine turbot and lobstc 
for sauce, with a supply of excellent 
wine {rom the cellar ol a wine-mer- 
chant in C haring Cross, whom he fa- 
miliarly called “my friend, Jack 
Morris.” The apartment, in which 
the table was laid, was the bac! 
room on the first floor, formerly 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds as a 
dépot for the safety of his works and 
their exhibition to friends and ama- 
teurs. Here, about twenty years 
hefore, were seen his portraits of the 
most distinguished men and beauti- 
ful women in the aristocracy of Eng- 
land, or most celebrated for their 
talents, all displayed in the rich and 
clowing colours of that great master 
of the art and founder ot the English 
school of painting. It was, indeed, 
2 gorgeous spectacle, with which the 
dark and murky walls, now stripped 
of their splendid tenantry, presented 
a sad and striking contrast ; but, 
the bright vision was fled, there was 
now something more substantial in 
its place, and all painful feelings, as- 
sociated with the remembrance 
the departed glories of the scene, 
subsided on the approach of the 
company to the board. ‘There was 
the ruby port and the sparkling 
champagne to compensate for the rosy 
cheeks and brilliant eyes of the ar- 
tist’s 8 portraits, and, aboy e every other 
attraction, the real eye,* than which 
that artist admitted he had never 
painted one more beautiful, was ac- 
tually present in all its native lustre. 
Mr. Stock presided at the table, with 
Mr. Sheridan on his right, and Mr. 
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Hay on the | left, 
Mr. Hay was a 
strong-built man, 
age. Ife had very much the ap- 
pearance of a country farmer, and 
his manner and deportment did not 
betray an education much’ above that 
rank. The cloth had not heen long 
drawn when he pulled from his 
breeches’ pocket a black leather 
pocket bobk, and laid it down, with 
a thump, on the 
[lis . breeches, 
the wearer, 


exactly opposite. 
stout, muscular, 
of about middle 


table before him. 
which exactly fitted 
were of the largest 
dimensions ; the pocket corre- 
sponded with them, and it had 
need to do so, for the black leathei 
pocket-book not less than a 
soldier’s cartouche-box. It was filled 
with letters received by him in th« 
course of his correspondence as Se- 
cretary of the Irish Roman Catholic 
Board; and so closely were they 
packed they appeared to be threat- 
ening to burst the book, and, sympa- 
thising with the writers, to be strug- 
gling for emancipation. ‘These letters 
now constituted his credentials. 
Taking three or four of them out 
of the black leather dépdét, he handed 
them across the table to Mr. Sheridan, 
who, after a hasty glance at one, 
politely returned them to the owner, 
expressing himself at the same time 
completely satisfied with the legiti- 
macy and importance of the mission, 
the object of which, the Secretary said, 
was to stimulate the English Ro- 
man Catholics, whom their more 
ardent friends in Ireland reproached 
with lukewarmness in the caise. 
Ife was, however, proceeding to hand 
the letters to another friend, when 
one of the company, alarmed by the 
sight of the ee ‘K book, interposed 
with — 
“* The bottle! the sun of our table 
Its rays are rosy wine : 
We, planets that are Noy & able 
Without its light to shine : 
Let mirth and glee abound, 
You'll soon grow bright 
With borrow’'d licht, 
And shine as he goes round.” 


This song, the 
Sheridan himself, and a 
Father Paul in the opera of the 
Duenna, was cheered by the com- 
pany, perticularty by Mr. Sheridan, 


vas 


composition of 


ssigned to 


* Sir Joshua Reynolds hs as often said that She ri an’s eye h r the aves st pupil 


of any eye which he had ever painted. 
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whose conduct proved an excellent 
comment upon hisown muse, Even 
Ned appeared not dissatisfied with 
the interruption: he put up his 
black book, and mirth and glee con- 
tinued to abound with the circula- 
tion of the bottle. In the course of 
the night, however, the conversa- 
tion, as was originally intended, 
turned upon Irish affairs, when the 
following dialogue took place :— 

Sheridan (addressing Hay). “There 
are, L understand, four millions ofacres 
of waste land in Ireland, all reclaim- 
able. Now, if the labouring poor 
were employed in the cultivation of 
this waste, would it not afford some 
relief, and remove, in a certain de- 
gree, the misery that prevails to a 
frightful extent: " 

Hay. ‘ ‘'To be sure it would; but 
that won't do. We want our just 
rights, of which we have been so 
long deprived, and we will have 
them. J have four millions of Irish 
Catholics in my breeches’ pocket, and 
so I told my Lord Donoughmore 
(Hurmpht*).” 

This assertion he enforeed by 
clapping his hand upon his pocket, 
as if to secure the Catholic contents, 
just as a man has been often seen to 
do with his money as evidence that 
the pocket actually contains it. 

Sheridan. “What did Lord Do- 
noughmore say to that ?” 

Hay. “ Why, he said, ‘ Ecod! I 
know you have!’ And so he did; he 
knew it well enough (Hurmpht).” 

Sheridan. “ His lordship, I know, 
is a zealous friend to your cause, but 
there are individuals of your own 
creed who must be more intimately 


acquainted with the sentiments of 


your countrymen, their actual wants 
and wishes.” 

Hay. “ Yes, to be sure there are. 
There’s my Lord Fingall. 1 had a 
conversation of four days and four 
nights with his lordship, at his 
bed-side, just before I came away, 
and I'll now tell you every word 
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of it, for I remember it well 
(Hurmpht).” 

Sheridan. “ Oh! not now, if you 
please ; some other time.” 

Hay. “ Do then, sir, fix an even- 
ing (Hurmpht).” 

Sheridan. “ Suppose, then,” look- 
ing at his companions with a smile, 
“ we fix the evening on which Mrs. 
Kitty means to read S hakspeare. r’ 

Hay (at a loss and staring). “J 
don’t know Mrs. Kitty. Indeed 1 
wish, sir, you would hear it now. | 
am ready to tell you. We have no- 
thing we need conceal (Ilurmpht) : 
we want only our rights (Ilurmpht).” 

Sheridan. “'The people of Eng- 
land are well inclined to listen to 
your just claims, but they dread an 
arriére pensée. It is that feeling that 
operates against you. 

Hay. “ Faith! and well they may; 
for” (mistaking the phrase) “there 
is a heavy arrear due to us, and we 
must have it (Ilurmpht).” 

Sheridan. “ But do you think the 
removal of the disabilities now affect- 
ing Roman Catholics will satisfy 
them ?” 

Hay. “ We are asking nothing but 
our just rights (Hurmpht).” 

Sheridan. “ Well, 1 grant it.” 

Hay. “ Mr. Sheridan, you were 
too young when you left ireland to 
know much about it. If 1 had you 
in Ireland, I would teach you many 
things you cannot learn here: I 
would ‘teach you how to tread a 
bog (Hurmpht).’ 

Sheridan. “ Tread a bog !” 

Hay. “ Yes; we have a great 
many bogs in Ireland. It’s full of 
them—red bogs and black bogs. 
The red bog is good for nothing ; but 
some of our best land now was not 
many years agoall black bog. ‘There’s 
the bog of Allen, which extends up- 
wards of half way across the country 
—and it would have yone the whole 
way if it had not been “stopped by the 
Shannon. Some of that is red’ bog, 
and some of it is black bog———” 





Mr. Hay, in conversation, never failed to conclude every sentence which he 


spoke with a sound of which this combination of letters may 


convey an idea. It 


was something of a grunt and a snuffle, the latter probably caused by a defect in his 
nose, from an old and severe fracture, of which it retained a strong impression. ‘This 


sound, emitted with energy and strong emphasis, he thought, no doubt 
It was vulgar, and very disagreeable to the auditor. 


whatever he said. 


, gave force to 


+ In the farce of High Life Below Stairs, a fellow-servant asks Mrs. Kitty if she 
had ever read Shakspeare, to which she answers, “ Shakspur ! Shakspur! No; but I 
will sit down and read him through some evening.’ 
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Sheridan (interrupting). “ But you 
said you would teach me how to 
tread a bog. Is that a very difficult 
science ?” 

Hay. “ Why, yes; if you were 
crossing a bog in Ireland, you would 
walk as you walk here in the streets 
of London. You would put down 
your heel or your toe first, just as 
you are accustomed to do; and in 
that case you would break through 
the scraw,* be swallowed up and 
smothered. Now, when I tread a 
bog, I put down my feet flat, thus 
(pressing his hands on the palms 
alternately across the table); and in 
this way (pushing them on) I can 
cross the softest bog as light as a 
bird (turmpht).” 

Sheridan (singing, and |+ 
Ilay )— 

“* Ah! little, foolish, fluttering thing, 
Whither, ah! whither would you wing 
Your airy flight?”"” ~ 


king at 


Here there was much laughter, 
the cause of which Mr. Hay did not 
seem to perfectly understand. The 
conyersation upon Irish affairs con- 
tinued for some time longer, and 
ended, leaving Sheridan and _ his 
friends just as wise as when it com- 
menced. It is not, however, here 
meant to insinuate that the Secretary 
was fencing, and introduced the bogs 
to divert the conversation into an- 
other channel from the ulterior views 
of the Roman Catholics of Lreland. 


The single and simple removal of 


the disabilities affecting them was, 
at the time, a question sufficiently 
large and difficult to engross their 
whole attention, and require all their 
exertions. Mr. Hay, then, perhaps 
may not have looked beyond it, nor 
felt himself competent to answer any 
inquiry touching the results of that 
measure. 

‘‘Itis the bright day that brings forth 

the adder!” 


The attempt to substitute Roman 
Catholic ascendancy for Protestant 
ascendancy, if contemplated at all by 
the early advocates of Catholic eman- 
cipation, was probably contemplated 
by only a few. 


* A thick substance, 
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In the biography of men the most 
celebrated for wit in their day, the 
reader will be surprised at the pau- 
city and poverty of the specimens 
adduced in support of the character 
for which they cn obtained credit, 
and, with Hamlet, addressing the 
skull of Yorick, he will exclaim, 
‘Are these the flashes that set the table 
inaroar? Are these glimmering rays 
the lightning that illuminates the so- 
cial circles with its sparkling corus- 
cations? and is wit a spirit so deli- 
cate, so sublimated, that with venti- 
lation it loses its odour, its bright- 
ness, and its freshness, and will not 
bear the conveyance of the most 
glowing language?” It is nearly 
so. Some brilliant effusions of the 
mind, some felicitous creations of the 
fancy, will always endure and shine 
by the force and power of their na- 
tive, innate lustre; but, like “angels’ 
visits, they are few and far between,” 
compared with the vast variety with 
which the world is obliged to be con- 
tent in their absence. The wit that 
every day circulates round the social 
board, and makes the night “a feast 
of reason and a flow of soul,” is de- 
rived from the scene, and owes its 
force and efficacy to adventitious cir- 
cumstances. “ What is the bright 
dolphin when he quits the flood and 
bounds upon the main?” The same 
may be said generally of wit, when 
removed from the element in which 
it was produced. ‘Take the preced- 
ing notice of the dinner in Leicester 
Square, of which, as far as it goes, the 
dialogue between Sheridan and Hay 
is faithfully reported. The en- 
chanter} was there whose wand 
could put to flight the demon ennui, 
with all its blue devils and imps of 
darkness, and call wp, in their places, 
the spirits of light and life, of jest 
and merriment. He was ina happy 
vein of humour, and threw the reins 
loose upon the neck of fancy, and if 
his friends appeared to delight in its 
playfulness and the entertainment 
of the night, yet how poor and in- 
sipid must it seem if estimated by the 
extract herein made! The quota- 
tion from the musical farce of the 


consisting of the stems of weeds and other light materials 


which, in process of time, collected and formed into a concrete mass, covers the 
surface of the bog just as a carpet covers a floor. 

t On the conclusion of Mr. Sheridan’s celebrated speech on the trial of Warren 
Hastings, Mr. Pitt moved an adjournment, observing, ‘* It would be useless to address 
their lordships while under the influence of the wand of the enchanter.”’ 
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Padlock is the liveliest sally it con- 
tains, and yet, without a comment, it 
is pointless, if not unintelligible. To 
completely understand and feel its 
force it would be necessary to be 
yresent, to observe the gravity of 
lay, when he proposed to teach 
Sheridan the science of bog-trotting ; 
the importance which he attached to 
it when he considered it the greatest 
temptation he could offer to induce 
him to visit Ireland. It would be 
necessary to see a great lump of a 
man of fifteen stone weight, com- 
paring himself with a bird, and his 
coarse, brawny hands, each nearly 
as large as a shoulder of Welsh 
mutton, while he compared their 
movement, as he pressed them with 
the palms flat on the surface, to the 
light tread of that delicate little 
“fluttering thing,” pressing them at 
the same time with a force as if he 
were trying the strength of the 
table; and it would be further ne- 
cessary to see Sheridan, as he sat 
opposite to him, enjoying all this 
asinine gaucherie, and, with arch vi- 
vacity, addressing him in the words 
of Leonora to her bird. If the 
reader can imagine all these con- 
comitant circumstances, he will 
understand why Sheridan's \ sally 
produced much laughter, and be 
ready to acknowledge the adequacy 
of the cause to the effect. 

At the time Sheridan paid his ad- 
dresses to Miss Ogle, niece of the 
Dean of Winchester, the Dean, who 
was also her guardian, required that 
a proper settlement should be made 
as the condition for his assent. He 
was not favourable to the preten- 
sions of the suitor, and this, he ex- 
pected, would prove a bar to the 
match. Sheridan immediately left 
Winchester for London, where, learn- 
ing that Polesden, an estate in Sur- 
rey, belonging to Sir William Geary, 
was announced for sale, he became 
the purchaser, and was thus enabled 
to perform the condition and obtain 
the hand of the lady whose fortune, 
with 4000/. drawn from the Trea- 
sury of Drury Lane ‘Theatre, was 
applied towards the purchase-moncy 
of the estate. There was a large 


and commodious mansion upon it, 
but Sheridan, with his habitual neg- 
ligence, suffered it to fall into decay, 
so far as not to be inhabitable with 
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tolerable comfort. Te was, conse- 
quently, often at a loss for a summer 
residence. It was upon one of these 
occasions he happened to make 
known his want to Mr. Ironmonger, 
an old friend, on the eve of his de- 
parture with his family to spend the 
season at Brighton, who offered him, 
during his absence, his house near 
Leatherhead in Surrey, of which Mr. 
Sheridan retained possession until his 
death, which took place about two 
years after. At this latter period, 
he was also indebted for a town resi- 
dence toa friend, Mr. Wellesley Pole, 
the present Lord Maryborough, who 
accommodated him with his house 
in Saville Row, where he died. 

His remains, soon after death, 
were removed to the house of his 
intimate and attached friend, the late 
Peter Moore, in Great George Street, 
Westminster, where they lay until 
the funeral. The funeral proces- 
sion, which was a walking one, con- 
sisted of between thirty and forty 
noblemen and gentlemen, particular 
friends of the deceased, and admirers 
of his genius, and of all political 
parties, including his son, Mr. Charles 
Sheridan, the only issue of his mar- 
riage with Miss Ogle, who was chief 
mourner; the Bishop of London, 
now Archbishop of Canterbury, thie 
Marquess of Anglesea, Lord Sid- 
mouth, Mr. Canning, Mr. Peter 
Moore, &c. The procession passed 
the end of Great George Street, across 
the road, round St. Margaret’s burial- 
ground, through a double line of 
spectators, who conducted themselves 
in the most respectful manner: it 
entered Westminster Abbey at the 
western door, from whence it moved 
to Poet’s Corner, where the body 
was deposited between the graves of 
Dr. Johnson and Mr. Henderson, 
the celebrated actor. ‘This was the 
only vacant spot that could be found 
in that quarter, and is marked by a 
blue stone-flag, with a simple inserip- 
tion placed over the grave, by his 
friend Mr. P. Moore, and at that 
gentleman's expense. ‘The estate of 
Polesden now came into the posses- 
sion of Mr. Charles Sheridan, who, 
some years after, sold it to the late 
Mr. Joseph Bonsor, the paper- 
stationer, of Salisbury Square, Fleet 
Street, with the exception of a small 
portion reserved for his own use. 
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WHEREIN LIES THE CHIEF OBSTACLE TO THE WORKING 


OF A CONSERVATIVE GOVERN 


We are inclined to think that the 
greatest of all the difficulties which 
at this moment beset Sir Robert Peel 
and his government is not properly 
understood, even by the most devoted 
adherents of the minister. Of the 
legacy of direct embarrassments which 
the WI higs bequeathed to their suc- 
cessors in office, no human being can, 
indeed, be ignorant. An exhausted 
treasury, a revenuc which 
from year to year, trade in a 
stagnation, and a sta rving populac e,— 
these are contingencies of the anxie- 
ties attendant upon which the most 
obtuse-minded of living men may 
form some conception. Neither does 
e any extraordinary amount 
itical sagacity to discover, that, 
if to such sources of care there be 
added wars which bring with them 
issues the reverse of satisfactory, as 
well as complication and confusion in 
foreign relations of a country, 
minister who undertakes to di- 


1 4 


he 


‘ct its counsels has little chance of 


sleeping upon a bed of roses. But 
an exhausted treasury, a decaying 
trade, a declining revenue, and re- 
verses in war, are, after all, mere ac- 
cidents in the fate of nations, with 
which e\ iy statesman must, at some 
period or another in his career, be 
pre skied to grapple. Moreover, they 
are not new in the annals of Great 
Britain. Over and over again we, 
or our ancestors, have been subjected 
to them, and in every instance the 
native energies of the English people 
have, with God’s bl! ssing to aid, 
surmounted them all. As far as 
such things are concerned, indeed, 
our condition at the present moment 
isinfinitely less pregnant with grounds 
of alarm than even we—who write 
this paper—are iough to re- 
member. And if we look back to 
the close of the first American war, 
when a succession of defeats com- 
pelled our grandfathers to acknow- 
ledge th independence of the re- 
volted emer: when all the ener- 
“ICS the country seemed to be 
tet and, for the first time in 
human memory, England withdrew 
froma foreign war avowedly because 


old e 


she lacked the means to wage it any 


falls off 
state of 
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longer,—how perfectly ridiculous it 
is to think or to speak either of our 
disasters in India, or our financial 
embarrassments at home, as affecting 
in the most remote degree, our na- 
tional honour or our national power. 
ag us have patience for one year, 
r for less, and all thatseems dark in 
what may be called the nearer linc 
of the political horizon will brighten 
up. Still, it is impossible to hide 
from ourselves the fact, that not 
any period since the hoisting of the 
royal standard by Charles I. has th 


very frame-work of the constitution 
—the very pith and marrow of our 


social condition as a peo} Pee sO 
; 
F 


entirely in the balance That Sir 
Robert Peel will yet save the coun- 
try, we hope and we believe ; at least 
if he do not, no other statesman can. 
Yet will it be at the sacrifice of many 
long-cherished and dearly - prized 
views of things, the thought of aban- 
doning which is far 
And for this, not less than for our 
immediate difficulties—for our in- 
come-tax and new tariff, and all the 
other changes that are going on, wi 
stand indebted to the Whigs W hat 
is it that we mean ? 

The one great difficulty which Si 
Robert Peel must meet and contend 
against as well as he can is the rapid 
and unnatural growth amongst us of 
the democratic principle. We -have 
made within the last twelve years 
such strides towards democracy as 
never were made in the same space 
of time by any other nation under 
heaven. Moreover, this downward 
progress of ours has been accomplish- 
ed, not so much by reason of acts done 
of changes absolute! y affected, as be- 
cause of the means by which these 
changes were brought about. The 

Reform act itself, for example, sweep- 
ing, and therefore perilous, as it was, 
would have involved no such results 
as have actually arisen out of it, had 
it been ¢ arried throu gh by a different 
process. The remodelling of the 
corporations, unconstitutional, 
very advocates of the measure must 
acknowledge that it was, might have 
been accomplished with comparativ e 
safety, but for the bearing, in other 


from pleasant. 


as the 
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respects, of the government from 
which itemanated. So, also, with the 
suppression of the ten bishoprics in 
Ireland and the absorption of the 
revenues of sees, canonries, &c. in 
England intoacommon fund. Changes 
these doubtless are, and all of a 
levelling kind; yet in themselves they 
might have had, and would have had, 
an effect upon the public mind com- 
paratively innocuous, but for the cir- 
cumstances under which they were 
propounded and carried through. 
Let us explain our meaning more 
clearly by tracing, with a rapid hand, 
some of the most remarkable of the 
events that have of late years taken 
place, and connecting them, as it is 
very easy to do, with the operations 
of that principle of which we have to 
deplore the too sudden advance to- 
wards maturity. 

It is according to the nature of 
things that, in proportion as civilisa- 
tion increases, and intelligence and 
education become generally diffused, 
the personal rights and liberties of 
the million obtain, from age to age, 
amore perfect developement. In like 
manner, the privileges of the favoured 
classes, looking at them as individual 
men and women, pass at the same 
time, and in the very same ratio, into 
the mere shadows of things— into 
matters of ceremony, precedence, and 
show. ‘This is the case under every 
form of government, whether, like 
that of Austria, it be the government 
of one man, or, as in England and 
France, a constitutional monarchy ;— 
for in the absolute monarchy, not 
less than in the constitutional, edu- 
cation is the parent of public opinion, 
and public opinion, as it never errs 
on this particular subject, so is its 
power of dealing with it resistless. 
Neither do they whose business it is 
to administer the affairs of nations 
ever seeck—supposing them worthy of 
their high station —to obstruct the 
progress of such changes. ‘To con- 
trol, to guide, to direct them in their 
course, that is, or ought to be, their 
business and their glory. But any 
endeavour to interpose obstacles in 
the way of their onward flow, only 
convicts the statesman who makes it 
not more of wrong than of folly. 

It is one thing in a government to 
keep pace with the spirit of the 
times, promoting first the moral cul- 
ture of its subjects, and then relaxing 
VOL. XXVI. NO. CLI. 
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by degrees the stringency of its con- 
trol. It is quite another when rulers 
hurry forward events by changing 
rudely and abruptly the whole ba- 
lance of political power within the 
realm. For the possession of political 
power the million never can become 
fit. Witness the state of the Greek 
republics in days of old. Witness 
in the generation which has not 
yet wholly disappeared, the condition 
of France when she called herself 
most free. Witness the plight of the 
Swiss cantons, favoured as they are 
by local situation and the very pau- 
city of their inhabitants. And, 
above all, witness the United States 
of America, that vast arena of public 
dishonesty and universal misrule. 
Accordingly, a wise government, 
while it lends its best energies to 
promote the well-being and extend 
the personal freedom of all orders 
of its subjects, either retains, as 
far as may be, political power 
in its own hands, or shares it with 
the classes which, having some stake 
in the country, may be supposed 
to possess at the same time the 
qualification of intelligence. In ab- 
solute monarchies the former course 
is adopted, in constitutional mon- 
archies the latter. Neither isit at all 
certain that in the one there may 
not be as large a share of individual 
happiness as in the other; but woe 
be to both, the moment they pass the 
proper line! 

There was a time, as all the world 
knows, when, among the govern- 
ments of the different states of Eu- 
rope, no very striking contrariety 
appeared. Under the feudal system 
kings were little more than barons 
of the highest order. Their lordly 
vassals owed them service in war, on 
which tenure, indeed, they every 
where held their lands, and appearing 
from time to time at court, or, dur- 
ing a royal progress, they contributed 
by adding their retinue to that of 
the sovereign, to enhance the splen- 
dour of a passing pageant. But, un- 
less the personal character of the 
prince chanced to be more than ordi- 
narily vigorous, his power to protect 
the weak against the strong—in other 
words, to administer the laws beyond 
the bounds of his own patrimonial 
domain—was limited in the extreme. 
Such a state of things could not, of 
course, fail.to be as distasteful to 
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kings as it was oppressive to subjects. 
One great tyrant may perpetrate 
here and there great wrongs of w hich 
the wealthy are, for the most part, the 
victims; but under him the mass of the 
people are safe. <A 
lesser tyrants keeps a whole nation 
in hot water, for every peasant and 
peasant’s boy feels the weight of one 
or another of their hands. 

in every country of Europe, kings 
soon began to aim at lessening the 
power of their great vassals. Both 
here and elsewhere this end was 
sought, partly by violence and partly 
by guile; and generally on the Con- 
tinent the crown prevailed so far as 
to concentrate all the real authority 
of the state in itself. In England the 
case was different. ‘The barons who 
torced from John our celebrated Mag- 
na Charta endeavoured to strengthen 
their own hands against a future 
struggle by securing for their fellow- 
subjects of a humbler rank many 
unportant privileges; and these, the 
successors of John, toreseeing the 
uses to which they would eventually 
be turned, took care not only to con- 
firm but to enlarge. When Henry 
Vi. mounted the throne, England, 
more fortunate than all her neigh- 
bonrs, had already acquired a just 
reputation for the excellency of her 
laws and the security of her citi- 
zens from oppression. More than 
the groundwork of the constitution 
under which, in theory at least, she 
now fiourishes, was laid, and rational 
liberty —the slow fruit of ages 
though w aiting a happier season for 
its perfect ripening, was already giv- 
ing proof of the vigour and industry 
which had been expended on its enl- 
tivation. 

Ilenry VII. won his way to the 
throne at a moment when the strength 
of the feudal aristocracy was broken. 
The wars of the two Roses haying 
impoverished all, and brought total 
ruin on ae oi the chief families, 
the usurper, for such be was, found 
himself more than any of his pre- 
decessors free from restraint by his 
barons; and, as might have been ex- 
pected, he exercised his powers chiefly 
in improving and extending the royal 
prerogative. His laws, of which Lord 
Bacon speaks as “deep and not 


vulgar ; not made upon the spur of 


a particular occasion for the present, 
but out of providence for the future, 
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to make the estate of his people stil] 
more and more happy,” were almost 
all directed towards the accomplish- 
ment of this end. It is true that in- 
directly their tendency was to spread 
wider and wider the limits of general 
liberty. In proportion as the jin- 
fluence of the barons sank, that of 
the commoners rose; not, indeed, to 
such a height as might enable them 
to bandy arguments with the crown, 
but so to assimilate to a certain extent 
their authority in parliament and their 
personal privileges out of it to that 
of the nobles. And when the effects 
of the king’s statute of fines came 
to be felt,—when entails were broken, 
and lands changed their owners al- 
most as easily as merchandise or the 
produce of the soil, the prestige of the 
feudal system had in a great measure 
passed away. No sovereigns of Eng- 
land were ever more absolute than 
the princes of the house of Tudor ; 

though it be perfectly true at the 
same time that the rights and privi- 
leges of the people had not, under 
any of their predecessors, been so 
clearly marked and so faithfully pro- 
tected. 

We come now to the period of the 
Reformation under Luther, of which 
one effect undoubtedly was to awaken 
among men a desire for civil liberty, 
such as they had not experienced 
during any previous age. On the 
Continent this spirit, shewing itself 
with violence, was at once and effec- 
tually repressed. in England, on the 
other hand, it found comparatively 
little encouragement ; for in England 
the sovereign himself’ led the way in 
separating the national church from 
its connexion with Rome, and of his 
people not a few followed him re- 
luetantly. Moreover, the reformed 
church im this country, unlike the 
reformed churches elsewhere, retained 
its apostolic, or, to speak in the lan- 
guage of politics—its aristocratic form 
of government throughout,—a powert- 
ful barrier against the growth of those 
principles which work out their legiti- 
mate ends under a democracy alone. 
Except, therefore, among the Puri- 
tans, there was no disposition here to 
bring confusion upon the land under 
the pretext of doing God honour ; 
and the Puritans, as is well known, 
never attained, till after the Marian 
persecutions, to any formidable degree 
of influence. But though Elizabeth's 
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vigorous government effectually re- 
pressed them, and under Edward VI. 
they made no perceptible way, the 
case was different so soon as James I. 
came to the throne,—analien by birth, 
and the native of a land wherein 
Puritan principles were known to be 
in the ascendant. The reign of James 
was a continued struggle to uphold 
the prerogatives of the crown ; which 
he bequeathed to his son, enfeebled 
beyond what even he himself sup- 
posed, yet quite as full of pretension 
as it ever was in the palmiest days 
of the Richards or the Henrys. 

it is unnecessary to speak of the 
great civil war either in its causes or 
its results. The pretext on the part 
of those with whom it originated, 
might have been jealousy of the 
illegal aggressions of the crown ; but 
there is probably no writer of the 
present age so blinded by prejudice 
as to argue that in the most remote de- 
gree any of them were imbued with a 
purely democratic principle. Crom- 
well was no democrat either before or 
after his assumption of the Protecto- 
rate; neither, had the contrary been 
the case, would he have met with the 
smallest sympathy any where. For 
the influence which came into collision 
with the crown, and for a season 
crushed it, was not that of the de- 
mocracy, but of the aristocracy. No 
doubt the form of this aristocracy 
was changed. There were no more 
lordly vassals dwelling in their for- 
tified mansions, and imitating there 


both the authority and the state of 


the court ; neither could these barons 
overawe their sovereign from time 
to time by contracting alliances one 
with another, and mustering large 
armies in the field. But the principie 
of aristoeracy, if it had lost ground 
by some falling away in its physical 
strength, was more than compensated 
for the misfortune —if such it might 
be termed —in the prodigious ac- 
cession which it had secured to its 
moral power. The very instruments 
which former princes had devised for 
the purpose of strengthening their 
own hands in their struggles with 
the nobles, were now turned against 
the throne. It was the House of 
Commons, not the people of England, 
that waged war upon Charles 1. and 
brought him to the block; and the 
House of Commons, both then and 
subsequently, was as much an aristo- 
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cratic body as the House of Lords. 
For let it not be forgotten that in 
the days of which we now speak, the 
majority in the House was made up 
of the representatives of boroughs, 
all of which exercised their political 
privileges through the corporations ; 
that is to say, each through a privi- 
leged clique, few in numbers, self- 
elected, and absolutely independent 
of the great body of the inhabitants. 

There are those who argue that to 
the murderers of Charles I. England 
owes a deep debt of gratitude. It 
was that act, according to these 
sophists, which established the prin- 
ciple of rational liberty in the realm; 
and the act itself used in consequence 
to be commemorated — and is, per- 
haps, at Cambridge commemorated 
still — by the serying up of a calves’ 
head atdinner oneach 31st of January. 
The Right Honourable Tom Bab- 
ington Macaulay, as he has more than 
once assisted at the festival, doubtless 
subscribes to the notion; yet a mo- 
ment’s thought might, one would 
conceive, satisfy even him that never 
was opinion more groundless. The 
murder of Charles |. did absolutely 
nothing towards securing the people 
against future encroachments on their 
rights. On the contrary, the shock 
which it gave to the moral sense of the 
nation prepared the public mind for 
all the events which followed; and 
Charles Il. restored to the throne, 
found himself in consequence better 
able than either his father or his 
grandfather had been, to conduct the 
government on arbitrary principles. 
Had there been but common prudence 
in him and his immediate successor, 
there would have been an end for 
ever to the liberties of Englishmen. 
Happily for us, however, both princes 
attacked at once the religion and the 
civil rights of their subjects ; and their 
subjects, who submitted patiently to 
the resumption of borough charters, 
and to the all but total disuse of 
parliaments in the management of 
public affairs, would not endure that 
the church should be overthrown. 
It was to save the church guite as 
much as to save the constitution, 
that the line of was 
changed. 

There can be no doubt that the 
revolution of 1688 struck a heavy 
blow at the monarchical principle. 
The prestige of a divine right was 
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swept aside by it for ever; and the 
existence of a power in the state su- 
perior even to that of the crown, if 
not formally acknowledged, was at 
least tacitly admitted. Such an act as 
the Act of Settlement brings princes 
down to a level,—marvellously little 
raised above that on which their sub- 
jects stand. Still it is a great mis- 
take to suppose, that by the re- 
volution of 1688, the smallest en- 
couragement was given to the prin- 
ciple of democracy. ‘The movement 
in question was a purely aristocratic 
movement. It was an influential 
portion of the lay and spiritual lords, 
as well as of the representatives in 
parliament of the counties and close 
boroughs, which voted the throne 
to be vacant on James's flight, and 
called upon William to fill it. And 
though these personages took ex- 
cellent care to fence round the per- 
sonal liberties of all classes with new 
safe-guards, they neither conferred 
nor thought of conferring the shadow 
of a politic: ul privilege on any citizen 
or order of citizens which had not 
previously possessed it. 

The revolution of 1688 did nothing 
towards calling into active operation 
the democratic principle. Neither 
can we discover any traces of the 
existence of that principle i in England 
till the spark struck in the North 
American colonies lighted up a flame 
both here and elsewhere. We had 
been cruelly neglectful of these colo- 
nies from the outset. We had suf- 
fered them to take root and grow 
up without any practical knowledge 
whatever of the constitution of the 
country whence they derived their 
origin. We had not so much as 
planted our own church among them, 
and we had our reward. It was 
amid the din of their revolt that the 
natural right of every man to be 
consulted in the formation of the 
laws under which he is to live began 
to be talked about. It was then that, 
for the first time, the 
the eclebrated declaration of inde- 
pendence was quoted; and to share 
in the government, not to live hap- 
pily under its protection, was looked 
upon as an end for which freemen 
ought to strive. But the position in 
which the mother-country stood to- 
wards the revolted colonies operated 
as a strong check upon the general 
diffusion of such ideas. We were at 
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war with the teachers of the righis 
of man; we could not, therefore, 
become decided converts to their 
views, at the very moment when we 
were using our “best endeavours to 
thwart them. That, however, which 
failed to occur here, came effectually 
to pass in a neighbouring country. 
The French troops employed to aid 
the Americans in the field, were not 
slow in imbibing the principles of 
the men by whose side they fought ; 
and France being for many reasons, 
which we are not here required to par- 
ticularise, ripe for change —changes 
fatal to its character and its peace 
began. 

It is impossible that any great po- 
litical movement should ever take 
place in France, but that its effect 
must more or less be felt in this 
country also. The democratic prin- 
ciple which had lain dormant during 
the progress of the American war 
awoke into life so soon as the French 
Revolution began; and thousands 
who till then appeared “ content 
with the station in which Providence 
had placed them” clamoured for the 
same sort of political regeneration 
which they flattered themselves was 
in progress on the other side of the 
Channel. But though countenanced 
by some, certainly not by many 
scions of the nobility, the views of 
these enthusiasts never became popu- 
lar in England. They were urged 
with too much vehemence,— they 
overshot, by too wide a space, the 
previously cherished opinions of the 
people ; and, above all, they called 
into play a spirit of resistance, by 
the threats of violence and moral 
wrong which accompanied them. 
Besides, England had then at her 
head a monarch who understood his 
duties as thoroughly as he respected 
the just rights of his people. George 
IL. threw himself into the breach ; 
and his minister, the immortal Pitt, 
nobly sustained him. Doubtless, 
those were perilous times, when in all 
our manufacturing towns, scores of 
ruffians might be daily seen sharp- 
ening their pikes, or fitting them 
with handles,—while one read aloud, 
to amuse them all the while, passages 
from Paine’s Age of Reason. Neither 
was the danger lessened either in ap- 
pearance or in reality, when Earl 
Grey, and other patriarchs of the 
Whig faction, stooped so low as to 
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enrol their names on the lists of the 
various corresponding societies of the 
hour. Yet was the course opened 
for the minister clear as the sun at 
noon-day ; and with a steady foot 
and a fearless heart he entered upon 
it. Violence was the engine of 
change then threatened,— physical 
force,—the march of the multitude 
upon the Palace and the Mansion 
House ; and as force cannot be met 
except by force, the conspiracies of 
the bad called good men together. 
Before the loyal associations which 
sprang up in every town and village 
throughout the empire, the corre- 
sponding societies melted away ; and 
in the excitement of the long war 
which followed, first with the French 
republic, and next with Napoleon, 
the very memory that such things 
once existed wore itself out. 

The principle of democracy, 
though scotched, was not killed ; it 
slumbered on till the peace, and with 
the peace it revived. The immediate 
cause of its resuscitation was, doubt- 
less, the pressure of distress, for 
which the sudden loss to England of 
the carrying trade of all the world, 
as well as the reduction of our public 
establishments, and the drying up 
ofan enormous war expenditure, suf- 
ficiently accounted. Yet let us not 
hide the truth from ourselves. There 
had crept into the working of the 
constitution of late years certain 
changes, which, though in the main 
perhaps as beneficial as in particular 
cases they might be the reverse, na- 
turally riveted the attention of per- 
sons who, aware of the extent of 
their own privations, and eager only 
to be delivered from them, believed 
that the legislature could afford re- 
lief if it would, yet that it would 
not. We refer not to the existence 
of what are called close boroughs— 
for there has never been a time since 
the constitution matured itself when 
close boroughs did not exist — but to 
the accumulation of four, six, and 
even eight or ten of these boroughs, 
in the hands of one man. The late 
Duke of Cleveland was in this re- 
spect a perfect political monster. We 
believe that he had contrived to buy 
up no fewer than eleven boroughs,— 
in other words, that he could com- 
mand in the Commons’ House of 
Parliament twenty-two votes. What 
minister to whom he tendered his 


support could venture to refuse any 
place for a friend, any appointment 
for a protégé, which such a borough- 
proprictor might demand? Now, a 
starving people, petitioning constant- 
ly for relief, yet obtaining none, be- 
cause they sought for that which it 
passed the powers of parliament to 
grant, were not slow of listening to 
the arguments of such as attributed 
their disappointment to the selfishness 
of their :cpresentatives, over whom, 
it was said, the constitution gave 
them an absolute control, though the 
intrigues of a few wealthy individu- 
als might hinder them from exercis- 
ing it. Neither can it be denied, 
that into the minds of the middle 
classes some touch of discontent made 
its way, as often as they saw their 
contemporaries, without any superior 
merit, or more arduous services than 
their own, heading them, through 
the sheer dint of borough influence, 
in the race of life. It was a very 
false policy which urged individuals 
to create a political influence for 
themselves, by the purchase of your 
Gattons, your Old Sarums, and such 
like. It was a fatal error on the 
part of the government of the day, 
the refusal to interfere for the pur- 
pose of checking the progress of the 
evil. Thus far, therefore, we are 
bound to divide the responsibility 
of what has since come to pass be- 
tween the traffickers in boroughs 
and the Conservative or Tory ca- 
binets which winked at such traffic. 
But beyond this both parties are 
blameless. 

It was Mr. Croker, we think, who, 
during the memorable debates of 
1831 and 1832, used to assert that, 
since the commencement of the 
French Revolution, the subject of 
parliamentary reform had never oc- 
cupied so smi all a share of public at- 
tention as it did at the moment when 
Lord Grey’s cabinet thought fit to 
scare the realm from its propriety 
by bringing forward their great mea- 
sure. Mr. Croker supported his 
statement, by referring to the num- 
bers of petitions that had been sent 
in from year to year in favour of 
parliamentary reform; and so far 
the reference bore him out, that 
these had regularly diminished by 
little and little, till, in 1829, they al- 
most Pasig disappeared. Yet was 
Mr. Croker in error when he drew 
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from such premises the inference, that 
the democratic principle was extinct 
in Great Britain. ‘The fact was, that 
under recent governments, and es- 
pecially under the government of the 
Duke of Wellington, so much had 
been done to reduce the people’s bur- 
thens, and to improve their condi- 
tion, that the people themselves 
could not fail of perceiving it. They, 
therefore, abstained from aiming at 
political changes of which they did 
not experience the immediate need. 
But not for a moment had their de- 
sire for parliamentary reform de- 
parted : it was impossible, indeed, 
that the case should be so. Com- 
merce and manufactures had taken 
enormous strides ; education, not al- 
ways judiciously conducted, was do- 
ing its office. There was an amount 
of intelligence scattered through the 
land such as never existed there he- 
fore. Ilow was it possible for per- 
sous so cireumstanced not to wish 
for some share in the political power 
which they saw others wielding ? 
The fact is, that the time was come 
for effecting one of those movements 
which only resettle—which do not at 
all revolutionise the opinions of a 
nation like this. And had our Tory 
friends been alive to that fact,—had 
they embraced all such opportunities 
as offered of transferring, one by one, 
the elective franchise from small bo- 
roughs to populous places, the 
chances are, that we never should 
have heard a word cither of Lord 
John Russell's new constitution, or 
of the mode in which he and his col- 
leagues endeavoured to work it when 
framed. 

That we are taking no erroneous 
view of this important matter is 
proved by the results which actually 
occurred. No sooner were the three 
glorious days enacted in Paris, than 
England heaved as with a coming 
storm. Unhappily, too, the great 
man who had done so much for his 
country in former years chanced to 
have fallen just at that moment into 
disfavour with his own party, and as 
he was too manly to retain office at 
the expense of sclf-respect, and too 
true of heart to form a coalition 
with those whose political views were 
in every respect at variance with his 
own, there remained no alternative 
except to resign. He did resign, and 
Lord Grey entered upon office, hay- 
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ing exacted from his sovereign, as he 
himself openly boasted, three distinct 
pledges on three distinct subjects ; 
namely, that there should be re- 
trenchment in the public expendi- 
ture, non-intervention in the affairs 
of foreign nations, and a reform in 
the constitution of the Commons’ 
Ilouse of Parliament. 

Of the mode in which the Whig 
government acted up to the two 
former of these pledges, we shall not 
now stop to speak. It was charac- 
teristic enough in all conscience; but 
our present business being with their 
policy as far as it has operated in 
giving a preternatural impulse to the 
democratic principle, we must confine 
our Own and our readers’ attention 
to the last of the three. And here 
we must observe that we are far 
from blaming the Whigs because 
they made up their minds to bring 
forward « Reform-bill. The bill 
which they did concoct went, indeed, 
so far beyond the necessities of the 
times, that it seems difficult to ac- 
count for their adoption of it ; 
nevertheless, even that measure be- 
came objectionable in the eyes of 
consistent lovers of the constitution, 
quite as much because of the man- 
ner in which it was offered for 
acceptance, as on account of the ex- 
tent with which it interfered with 
the ancient constituencies of the 
country. It was right, it was just, 
it was proper, that to the middle 
classes of society their legitimate 
weight in balancing the machine of 
the state should be allowed. But 
we can devise no excuse for the in- 
sane—we had almost said the trea- 
sonable—process by which the Whig 
scheme was carried out. Let our 
readers look back with us to the 
early years of the past decade, and 
they will find in the transactions 
which befell, abundant source of won- 
der. ‘To the parliament which, by 
outvoting the Duke of Wellington, 
had professed its readiness to accept 
Karl Grey as First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Lord John Russell proposed 
his scheme of remodelling the con- 
stituencies. [lis auditors were taken 
completely by surprise ; and having 
in an evil hour permitted the bill to 
be read a first time, the Ilouse of 
Commons refused to grant a second 
reading by a majority of one. Now 
this was a result which ought neither 
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to have a gem nor irritated the 
minister. He could not expect a 
prompt or eager compliance with his 
wishes from an assembly constituted 
as the House then was, and ought 
not to have looked for it. Never- 
theless he must have known that the 
ultimate success of his scheme was 
certain. If, therefore, his motives 
liad been as ptire as he desired the 
world to believe, he would have bent 
to the gale for the instant, and secure 
in the conviction that it wottld soon 
blow from a different quarter, he 
would have laboured to appease, not 
to inflame, the angry passions which 
2 momentary disappointment might 
be expected to call up. Instead of 
this, however, the king was persuaded 
to put himself openly at the head of 
the movement. Parliament was dis- 
solved under circumstances which can 
never be forgotten; and the whole 
fabric of society reeled to its foun- 
dation amid the fury of a general 
election. 

The use that was made of the 
king’s name during that contest as 
well as the unnatural union that 
followed between the crown and the 
crowd to overturn the frame-work of 
the constitution was bad enough. It 
was frightful to behold the physical 
force of the country openly appealed 
to by the government against the 
laws, and the sovercign himself placed 
in a position as dangerous as it was 
false. But even this did not content 
the Whigs. They achieved their 
triumph over the second estate of the 
legislature, in the king’s name, when 
they forced the reluctant peers to 
read their Reform-bill a second time ; 
—it remained for them to triumph 
in like manner over the throne, and 
they did so. The king's unwilling- 
ness to go farther in the work of 
violence soon supplied them with an 
opportunity of which they eagerly 
took advantage. Our readers cannot 
have forgotten that, at the suggestion 
of Lord Lyndhurst, the House of 
Lords, having resolved itself into 
committee, determined to begin the 
work of reform by enfranchising cer- 
tain large towns instead of by disfran- 
chising certain small ones which had 
been doomed by the Commons. There 
was, indeed, in this an inversion of the 
order according to which the Whig 
ministers had determined to proceed, 
but there was nothing more; yet the 
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Whigs instantly took fire. They 
would not permit their measure to 
be tampered with even in so tri- 
fling a degree; and finding that 
the king refused to join them in 
trampling the House of Lords under 
foot, they resigned. It was a wicked 
deed, and done with a wicked inten- 
tion; for the Whigs knew that, in 
the existing state of the public mind, 
the king would find it impossible to 
carty on his government by any 
other cabinet than their own. Their 
resignation, therefore, could have no 
other object in view than to place 
the crown, as the peerage was already 
placed, under the heel of the demo- 
eracy ; and the result proved, that if 
such was indeed their purpose, they 
had not miscalculated their ability to 
effect it. 

The abortive attempt to form an 
administration under the Duke of 
Wellington in 1832, proved to the 
whole world that the king had become 
sick of agitation. It proved, how- 
ever, at the same time, that all 
real power had passed from the 
king’s hands, and that the crown 
and the coronet were alike inca- 
pable, whether they stood singly 
or together, of resisting any demand 
which the democracy might reso- 
lutely make uponthem. ‘The passing 
of the Reform-bill under such cir- 
cumstances completely changed the 
balance of power in England ; and 
the Whigs, as if determined more 
and more to convinee the people of 
that truth, continued, after their great 
meastre had become law, to rule 
both king and Lords with a rod of 
iron. The Lords, as often as they 
presumed to modify, far more to re- 
ject a bill, which the Commons, 
elected under the new order of things, 
might have passed, were reviled by 
the latter. The truth was placed 
in 1835 beyond dispute, that the 
people, not the sovereign, were 
henceforth to nominate the crown’s 
ministers. 

During the reign of William IV. 
the Whigs took care to convince the 
democracy that they were the only 
real masters in the state. The king 
was their absolute slave; they sat 
upon his shoulders, like the old man 
of the mountain on the shoulders of 
Sinbad, and they told the world that 
in so doing they but obeyed the will 
of the people. When our present 
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gracious sovereign came to the throne, 
the Whigs had somehow or another 
lost favour with the democracy, and 
began thenceforth to act upon a new 
principle, which was quite as much 
opposed as the old one to the spirit of 
the constitution. They had forced 
themselves upon William by the 
help of the people; they stuck to 
(Queen Victoria in defiance of the 
people. Never was there so dis- 
graceful a proceeding as the famous 
bed-chamber intrigue, of which the 
obvious tendency was to provoke an 
immediate and angry collision be- 
tween the democracy and the crown. 
Let it not be forgotten that the 
ministers accounted for their resigna- 
tion by acknowledging that they had 
lost the confidence of the House of 
Commons; in other words, that the 
people were against them. Yet, with 
this avowal upon their lips, they 
managed, by a process which we 
have no desire to designate in appro- 
priate terms, to resume their places, 
and to dispense the patronage and 
pocket the salaries appertaining to 
their respective offices. And when, 
after struggling on for two years more, 
ach new day brought with it only 
fresh proof of their exceeding un- 
popularity, they made their last des- 
perate effort in the budget of 1841. 
It failed. What ought they to have 
done then ? What was the course ac- 
tually pursued by them ? The power 
which themselves ha? -alled into exist- 
ence haddeclared againstthem. Their 
own House of Commons had left them 
in a minority. The most sanguine 
of their flatterers did not venture 
to promise them more, in the event 
of a dissolution, than a majority of 
six or seven votes ; could they longer 
doubt that the people were eager for 
their dismission? ‘They could not 
doubt this, yet they clung to their 
places. Instead of resigning as they 
ought to have done, they persuaded 
their royal mistress to dissolve; thus 
putting the crown in open struggle 
with the people. 

In this struggle the people pre- 
vailed. The people brought in a 
ministry pledged, it is true, to pre- 
serve and consolidate whatever of the 
ancient constitution ten years of Whig 
misrule might have left; neverthe- 
less, it was still the people who 
brought them in. Whether truly or 
not, all Europe had been assured 


during the contest that the personal 
predilections of the sovereign were 
with the Whigs. See then, once 
more, the extent of injury which these 
reckless men have done to the mon- 
archy, and the triumph which even 
against themselves they have afforded 
to the democratic principle. Is it 
not competent to every demagogue 
to say, “ The constituencies of Eng- 
land are, after all, the only real 
power in the state? We compelled 
William to retain ministers whom 
he would have willingly kicked down- 
stairs, and now again we force Vic- 
toria to accept the services of a body 
of men to whom she has repeatedly 
shewn that she entertains a hearty 
dislike.” See the amount of evil that 
these reckless men have done to their 
country, and learn from it that all 
the other difficulties with which he 
is called upon to contend are as no- 
thing in Sir Robert Peel's eyes when 
compared with the rapid and un- 
natural growth among us of the 
democratic principle. 

We said some time ago that Sir 
Robert Peel would, under God, save 
the country ; but that possibly both 
he and his friends may be called 
upon to sacrifice in so righteous a 
vause many long-cherished and dear- 
ly-prized opinions. Such sacrifices, 
however, as they itivolve no abandon- 
ment of principle, every right-minded 
Conservative is, we trust, prepared to 
make. We must not expect to see 
the queen’s government carried on 
upon the principles which sustained 
it twenty or thirty years ago. ‘The 
influences of the country are all 
changed. Wealth, an ancient name, a 
high personal reputation, will still, to 
a certain extent, carry weight with 
them as heretofore, but it will not be 
to the degree nor in the same man- 
ner that they used to prevail a cen- 
tury ago. A new power has sprung 
up amongst us, which, for the sake 
of all, we must conciliate and foster. 
Sir Robert Peel has well said, that 
the battle of the constitution must 
henceforth be fought before the re- 
gistering barristers ; and in the courts 
where the right of voting is esta- 
blished, the middle classes are all- 
powerful. Ofthese both the crown 
and the aristocracy must make friends. 
}’rom among them you must look for 
constant accessions to your strength, 
both in the house and out of it. To 
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their honourable ambition offices and 
employments must be thrown open, 
of which the scions of noble houses 
used at one time to claim the mono- 
poly. Yea, and more than this. 
Your very laws must so be framed, 
as that the middle classes shall see 
and practically feel their wisdom, 
whether they be designed to regulate 
trade, to protect industry, or to pro- 
mote general education. All this 
Sir Robert Peel understands quite as 
well as we; and of his determination 
to act in the spirit of such knowledge, 
he has already given the best proofs. 
The income-tax and the new tariff 
are both of them arrangements, ad- 
mirably calculated to gratify and pro- 
mote the well-being of the middle 
classes. 

If Sir Robert Peel be fairly sup- 
ported by his own party, as we can- 
not doubt that he will, the constitu- 
tion may be oo gradually to 
mature itself, till the enlarged con- 
stituencies which the Whigs created 
under the selfish idea of perpetuating 
their own influence, have become the 
best bulwarks that ever were con- 
structed against any further en- 
croachments of the democratic spi- 
rit. The separation, indeed, which 
has already taken place between the 
majority of those who possess the 
elective franchise and the Radicals is 
quite surprising; neither can it be 
doubted, if government and the legis- 
lature do their duty, that this sepa- 
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ration will become every day more 
marked. But, then, all will depend 
upon the sort of temper in which 
public business is carried on in the 
present parliament. Let the Con- 
servatives, or any great section of 
them, fall off from their leader on 
any question, of which the unthink- 
ing might say that it was one, not of 
universal, but of class interest, and 
the very worst results must follow. 
Indeed, a split in our ranks just at 
this moment could not bring less than 
ruin along with it; for there is a 
powerful party organised and trained, 
which needs no more than an open- 
ing like this to force itself into power. 
We may speak lightly of the Char- 
tists now. So long as we carry the 
middling classes along with us, they 
are politically feeble ; but let the mid- 
dling classes, in disgust, once throw 
themselves into their arms, and then 
where are we? As yet, indeed, 
there are no signs in the horizon 
to portend such a storm; neither, let 
us earnestly pray, may they ever 
arise. But it becomes us, while we 
remember that we are living under 
a different state of society from our 
fathers, to adapt our manners and 
tastes, as well as our abstract views, 
to the altered state of our circum- 
stances. If we desire to repress the 
democratic principle, we must call in 
an enlarged aristocracy to our aid. 
There is no other way of fighting the 
battle of the constitution. 


THE GERMAN OPERA. 


By Morcan Rattier. 


Tue true lovers of music have had 
rich and varied enjoyment this sea- 
son at Covent Garden Theatre. 
Gluck, Mozart, Spontini, Weber, 
Beethoven, Meyerbeer, supplied the 
banquet. ‘The principal ministering 
attendants have been Staudigl (the 
renowned bass singer, as the play- 
bills style him, and for once speak 
truth), Breiting, Mellinger, Demoi- 
selle Lutzer, Madame Stékel Hein- 
fetter,and Madame Schodel. Staudigl 
and Lutzer belong to the great opera 
at Vienna. The lady is, by universal 
acknowledgment, the first singer of 
Germany. Staudigl, in my opinion, 
is the first singer in the world. Tis 


voice is in perfection what a bass 
voice should be; and a bass I look 
upon as the noblest of all voices. 
There is a completeness about it 
which pertains to no other order of 
voice. The delight you experience 
from its exercise leaves behind no 
uneasy flutter of the nervous system, 
as so frequently occurs after the 
brightest and most delicate efforts of 
the castrato, the soprano sfogato, and 
even of the tenor. For myself, I 
have frequently, after some exquisite 
display of Velluti, Sontag, or Ru- 


bini, had Othello’s feeling—* The 
sense aches at thee.” On the con- 
trary, when the task allotted to the 
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bass voice is performed, your mind 
is impressed with the consciousness 
of perfect fulfilment, and your senses 
lulled with the calmness of entire sa- 
tisfaction. You have witnessed an 
impersonation of will and power in 
vocal sounds carried on to its result, 
and you feel “that it is good.” No 
bass singer I have ever heard has so 
fully communicated to me these 
sensations as Staudigl, because in 
the wonderful effects he produces he 
has all the majesty of ease. ‘There is 
no effort,—there is obviously not the 
slightest condescension to any at- 
tempt at trick; the notes flow forth 
as simply and as grandly as the river 
from its fountains; and as the flood, 
when it has achieved its utmost 
ereatness, buries itself “in the deep 
bosom of the ocean,” so does the last 
and crowning note sink upon the 
realms of space and silence. But 
Staudig] is not ungrateful for the 
gift of a miraculous organ, deep, 
clear, flexible, unexampled in the ex- 
tent of its scale, and throughout most 
exquisitely harmonious ; he has made 
himself an accomplished musician, 
and an actor 
intellect and achievement. He plays 
a variety of parts,—now Figaro,” or 
Leporello,t now Bertram, { now Saras- 
tro,§ now Pizarro,|| now C aspar,{] now 
Marcel ;** but in all he is equaliy 
admirable, because in all he is equally 
true to nature, and faithful to the 
conception of the poet,—by poct | 
mean maker or creator; and who in 
the supremacy of genius were greater 
creators than Mozart, Weber, and 
Beethoven? Staudig] is pre-eminently 
and peculiarly the man to sing their 
music. He is their god-gifted in- 
terpreter to the people,—the Aaron, 
if without profaneness I may be per- 
mitted the allusion, of those whose 
mighty genius was in direct com- 
munion with that which informs the 
universe. Demoiselle Lutzer, | have 
to thank thee for a vivid sensation, 
and the revival of some sweet recol- 
lections,—a return to the fiery feel- 
ings and warm emotions fresh and 
early. You have given me back for 
the moment (alas, the while, that it 
can be but a moment) to be again 


conscious of the exquisite odour of 


the violet, first known “ in the youth 


* Don Juan. 


+ Marriage of Figaro. 
il Fidelio, 


© Der Friezchutz. 


of the finest order of 


[July, 
of primy nature.” Alas! alas! as 
the first of all poets of the heart arid 
brain hath sung,— 


‘ Forward, not permanent ; 
lasting ; ‘ 

The perfume and suppliance of a minute, 
no more !"’ 


sweet, not 


Demoiselle Lutzer, with your liquid 
arch blue eyes, gentle and true, yet 
teeming with what Wordsworth’ so 
happily « calls “simple wiles;” and 
with your exquisitely modulated 
voice, you have reminded me of 
your fairest countrywoman Sontag. 
‘And this is in some sort to taste of 
the fabled fountain.—tfo witi éne’s 
way back to the spring of youthft! 
gladness. 


‘* Eheu fugaces, Posthume, 
Labuntur anni.” 


Posthume, 


It is something, however, to get a 
glimpse of them in a magic glass ; 
and this, Demoiselle Lutzer, I had 
the happiness to have the other night 
in your eyes. ‘To resume, however, 
the staid demeanour and bearing of 
age, which is all it brings to most of 
us, and that is only a mask not often 
worn gracefully; and for my own 
particular, I labour and laugh “under 
the consciousness that I wear it, like 
Ophelia’s rue, “ with a difference,” 
having entirely the opinion and feel- 
ing of the poor old calumniated Mar- 
quis de Mirabeau about human life, 
and the same conviction of my own 
lot therein :— 


* En quoi consiste la sagesse ? 
Dans les succes. 

En quoi consiste la vieillesse ? 
Dans les régrets. 

Pauvre » hom me, tant que | je vives Ai, 
Sage in vieux je ne serais. 


1 must ante say, that I look upon 
you as one of the most accomplished 
and elegant singers [ have ever 
heard, and as a very charming ac- 
tress. ‘The voice is not so firm as 
Sontage’s (what voice ever was ?): 
but the histrionic power is immea- 
surably superior. I have only had 
the opportunity of sceing Demoiselle 
Lutzer in one opera; but I have no 
doubt whatsoever as to the entire 
correctness of my opinion. Madaine 
Stékel Heinfetter is known to us of 


+ Robert le Diable. § Zauberfite. 
** The Huguenots. 





old: she has great merit as a singer 
and an actress; but in both there is 


a want of quictude and a want of 


finish. In some of her most success- 
ful and daring flights, the note which 
forms the apex of the melody too 
often runs wild into a scream; and 
the representation of passion some- 
times exaggerates itself into the 
realms of the ridiculous. <All those 
who heard her sing, and saw her 
pulling about poor * pudgy ””’ Breit- 
a rin the fourth act of The Hugue- 
nots, until all faney of sentimentality 
as touching two despairing lovers 
was lost in the speculation as to whe- 
ther the stalwart woman or the fat 
man was to win in the dragging 
match, will easily comprehend my 
meaning. Schode! and Mellinger are 

ect musicians, and very pleasing 
singers and performers; and, in a 
word, of the second class of histrionic 
talent extremely good. Breiting is : 
bold man. For any body with his 
aldermanic paunch and stolid coun- 


tenance to attempt the lover is an 


instance of scarcely credible audacity. 
But not contented with what nature 
has done for him in the way of the 
hurlesque when under such unge ‘mal 
circumstances, he has added to it all 
manner of 2 fected airs and dansals 
attitudes, which render him most ex- 
travagantly ridiculous. lie has, 
however, some very sweet notes upon 
his voice: and is, take him all in all, 
the best hase tenor we havc 
heard except Heitzinger, under the 
early auspices of Monck Mason, a 
gentleman, by the way, of honoured 
name to all who love Shakspeare, 
and who has been shamefully used 
by the authorities who preside over 
the destinies of theatres. It is no 
very extravagant praisc, though, to 
say of Breiting, he is a black swan 
amongst the Gert 1an tenors,— they 
ane such : hatch of “timeless, tonc- 
less, tuneless, noteless fellows.” But 
bene | may be on modification 
of praise with respect to the singers, 


there can be none as to the choice of 


the operas, or the mode, so far as the 
music is concerned, in which they 
were put upon the stage. The or- 
chestra and the choruses, alike in 
skill and adequate number, are irre- 
proachable. And these have been 
the chicf operas : Don Juan, The 


Marriage of Figaro, The Magic 
Flute. Iphige nia in Tauris, The Ves- 
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tal, Norma, Fidelio, Robert the Devil. 
and The Huguenots. The Magic 
Flite,in which the most divine aatile 
is allied to the most stupidly absur 
story, if indeed it be a story at all. 
and not the monstrous vision of 2 
sick dream, has been excellently per- 
formed. ‘Staudig] in Sarastro is su- 
perb. There is no part in which he 
displays to greater effect his matchless 
— Mellinger is really good in 
Papageno ; and Heinfetter, as the 
heroine, deserves unmixed praise. 
Difficult as the opera is to put upon 
the stage, it is quite true th: ut on our 
boards it een welland 
truly. Jon Juan was but indiffer- 
ently performed ; yet from the in- 
trinsic exquisiteness of the melodic 
and the effective aid of the chorus 
and orchestra, it was better than any 
inferior opera could be made by all 
the power of voice and talent in the 
players. Mellinger was quite unequal 
to the light, bright, buoyant rake— 
the most debauched ofthe debauched 
—the bravest of the brayve—in short. 
the Régent d'Orléans of the lyrie 
drama. Ambrogetti, it is said, plas ed 
this part with the true fervour—the 
impulse of complete abandonment. 
‘Tamburini was the best Don Juan I 
eversaw, but he was something frigid, 
and by no means came up to the 
description given of the musical 
reflection of our “ancient friend,” 


who was a bachelor of { 


0 arts, and 
hearts, and parts, and soft as one of 
Mozart’s softest of melodies. In truth, 
with the exception of Lepore llo by 
Staudigl, none of the characters were 
adequately 1 epresented. ‘The tenor 
di forget his. name) who played Ott: \- 
vio was wretched. Pretty much the 
same may be said of Fide lio, as to the 
leading characters; but here, from 
the wonderful genius of the com- 
poser, no single defalcation in power 
can mar the general effect. Nomore 
can the melodies than the harmony 
¢ lost when you have a con ipete nt 
orchestra. The Murr e of Figaro 
was well-nigh, in all ct par ‘ts, charm- 
ing. The [phige nia, like Paradise 
Lost, according to Byron, “ Very 
sublime, but sometimes rather hea- 
vy.” But we have been speaking of 
thi ngs old and known. The novelty 
of the season—and there has been a 
novelty, notwithstanding the irex- 
haustible repertory of ancient Ger- 
man music—is the production of 
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Meyerbeer’s grand opera of The Hu- 
guenots. Perhaps this master is the 
most famous and capable of all those 
living from whom we have yet some- 
thing to expect.—A word about him! 
He is a native of Berlin and of a 
Jewish family. He had the advan- 
tage of instructions from Clementi, 
the Abbé Vogler, and the abbé’s 
brother. Ile was thus made an ac- 
complished pianist and a scientific mu- 
sician. The foundation of his know- 
ledge was laid upon the study of 
religious music. Afterwards he 
adopted the style of Rossini, then the 
divinity of the European theatres ; 
and on.this inspiration composed J/ 
Crociato, a work certainly of the 
highest promise, and abounding in 
sweet melodies, though, as a whole, 
wanting unity, and power, and all 
the characteristics of a great and en- 
during work. // Crociato was brought 
forward on the Thédtre de la Fenice 
in Venice, in the year 1825. His 
next composition, Robert le Diable, 
was in a totally different style. Se- 
vere domestic affliction—the loss of 
wife and children—had driven the 
composer into solitude and commu- 
nion with his own heart; and the 
lightsome music of Italy was ba- 
nished from his imagination, and he 
returned to the nobler studies and 
inspirations of his boyhood. A large 
number of religious compositions, 
comprising psalms and hymns, a 
Stabat Mater,a Miserere,a Te Deum, 
ushered in the weird work with 
which Paris was so bewitched. Many 
of the melodies, such as L’or ce west 
quune chimére; O Robert! O toi que 
jaimé! are delicious; and the cho- 
ruses and instrumentation are wor- 
thy the most illustrious masters of 
the German school. There is, too, 
in Bertram, the demon father of the 
Norman prince, a grand embodiment 
of the Mephistophiles in music. The 
conception is original and nobly car- 
ried out. Levasseur, the first repre- 
sentative of the character at the 
Académie Royale de Musique, I 
thought excellent; but Staudigl is 
absolutely Miltonic. He quite tran- 
scends the demoniac imagination of 
Goétthe. The Huguenots was pro- 
duced in Paris in the year 1836. 

It was only the other night that it 
was, for the first time, introduced to 
a British audience by the German 
company. Judging from its mighty 
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guenots,—“* 


[July, 


success in Paris, we should have been 
infinitely astonished it had not been 
presented sooner on some of our 
theatres, native or foreign. But on 
hearing the opera the secret was out. 
As Baron Hearteloup said of litho- 
trity, so may it be said of The Hu- 
Cela ne peut pus se faire 
mal,” 

Unless band and choruses be nu- 
merous and excellent, and unless the 
principal parts be well filled, the 
thing is naught—a mere congrega- 
tion of quaint crashes and noises. 
By all the great judges abroad, The 
Huguenots is considered Meyerbeer’s 
masterpiece. I entirely subscribe to 
the opinion: it is composed with a 
deeper and subtler science, a more 
perfect method, and a more intense 
inspiration, than Robert the Devil. 
There is no air in it like the hun- 
dreds of Mozart's, or even like se- 
veral in JZ Crociato, and one or two 
in Robert the Devil, which usurp the 
memory, and return to the sensorium 
unbidden. Yet much of the music 
is extremely sweet ; much, again, of a 
lofty and enthusiastic order; and 
throughout, the instrumentation and 
the choruses, both in the conception 
and the embodiment of it, 
pure praise. 

There is vast variety in the com- 
position, and, generally speaking, 
there is fulfilment. Meyerbeer, how- 
ever, though possessing larger means 
than Mozart through the vast im- 
provement in the character and im- 
portance of the orchestra, falls short 
in the power of executing his design 
to the utmost. Ispeak not of Weber 
and Beethoven, who had the like 
advantages. But take Mozart, and 
mark the difference between the man 
of genius and the man of talent. 
Mozart never flags or fails in the 
conduct of his story; he rises con- 
stantly with his subject and brings it 
to a conclusion with the supremacy 
of power. Bear witness Don Juan— 
bear witness all his operas. Meyer- 
beer, on the contrary, sinks under 
his burthen; the last act of his ope- 
ras is invariably inferior to its pre- 
decessors. This is especially to 
be remarked in The Huguenots. 
Indeed, the two last acts hang 
very heavily; and the conclusion, 
if it were not so absurd, would be 
revolting. Throughout the first three 
acts, however, the music is all striking 
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and varied; and vast fancy and science 
is displayed in all the choruses, 
which, in common with those of the 
mighty masters, Weber, Beethoven, 
and Mozart, and apart from all 
others, assist the progress of the 
story ; and are, in the highest degree, 
picturesque and soul-stirring. The 
subject of the work is that which 
Voltaire has justly styled the greatest 
crime that was ever committed by 
tyranny against the people, — the 
massacre of Saint Bartholomew, 
touching which it is scarcely possible 
even nowadays for any body who 
loves God and freedom not to feel 
the utmost horror and indignation. 
If one did not know the heartless and 
frivolous character of the Parisian 
populace—the vilest populace in the 
world — one would have thought 
it the last subject that it would be 
prudent to bring upon the stage. 
One can understand and appreciate 
the reasons why Chenier’s indifferent 
tragedy of Charles IX. was so suc- 
cessful. It was an appeal to the 
might ofthe people against the weak- 
ness of again allowing the possibility 
of massacres to kings or courts; but 
to choose such a theme for music in 
these latter days, does certainly seem 
curious. It assuredly, however, af- 
fords a wide field for the fancy and 
science of the composer to disport 
upon. He has the advantage of 
contrast to the largest extent. The 
libretto was written by Scribe; and 
is, as might be expected, infinitely 
more artistic than those which are 
annually manufactured by some the- 
atrical ‘hack for the composer. It 
has the advantage of being intel- 
ligible, and imparts some interest to 
you in the fate and fortunes of the 
persons upon the scene. You are 
led to look upon them as something 
more than the mere singing machines 
to which the performers are reduced 
in all the modern Italian operas. It 
was idly said in one of the leading 
newspapers, that there is no unity in 
the plot. ‘There is, on the contrary, 
the only unity which is worth an 
instant’s consideration —the unity of 
method. From first to last, all re- 
lates to the fortunes ofa single in- 
dividual; and there is not, in fact, 
an incident of the drama or note of 
the music which does not bear upon 
them. ‘The hero is a Protestant 
nobleman, Raould de Nangis. He 
has a Papist lady-love, the daughter 
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of a fierce bigot of the Papist faction. 
Marguerite de Valois, the pearl of 
pearls,—the gentle, generous, kind- 
hearted, yet loose-lived creature of 
grace and genius, is brought upon 
the scene. ‘Then we have leaders of 
the rival parties,—soldiers, students, 
burgesses, lords and ladies of the 
court, fish-women, flower-girls, pages, 
magistrates, pilgrims, commanders of 
the order of St. John. The action 
is supposed to take place in August 
1572; and the scene for the first two 
acts is laid near, and for the last three 
in Paris. The play opens with one 
of those fétes with which the ad- 
herents of the court sought to lull 
thesuspicions ofthe Huguenot gentry, 
that they might lure them to their 
ruin. Raoul de N Yangis is the guest 
of the Duc de Nevers. There is all 
manner of mirth and jollity. It is 
interrupted by the appearance of a 
follower of the Huguenot, one of 
the veterans of Rochelle— Rochelle, 
which Macaulay, in his right Protes- 
tant ballad, apostrophises so grandly : 


‘ And thou, Rochelle, our own Rochelle, 
proud city of the waters! 

Rapture again shall light the eyes of all 
thy mourning daughters. 

As thou wert constant ‘in our ills, be 
be joyous in our joy ; 

For cold, and stark, and still lie they, 
that wrought thy walls annoy. 


Marcel (played by Staudigl) is the 
veteran. He suspects foul play, and 
is anxious to withdraw his master. 
Tarannes, one of the Roman Catholic 
nobles, recognises him as an old and 
successful antagonist in battle. He 
proposes to drink with him, but the 
austere religionist will answer no 
such challenge. In sportfulness, the 
Duc de Nevers then suggests that he 
shall sing a song. Ile immediately 
assents, and gives the party the war- 
song which had been poured forth 
by the Huguenots at Rochelle “ in 
thundering peals to heaven.” The 
song is, inmy mind, a failure. ‘There 
is an attempt to represent in music 
the physical circumstances of a battle. 
Pshaw! it reminds one of the atro- 
cious battle of Prague, that was in- 
flicted on our childhood by all the 
feminities of our kith and kin who 
had been consigned to the duty of 
belabouring a piano. A veiled lady 
seeks an interview with Nevers. The 
IIuguenot is made to see her face, and 
finds it is that of one he had rescued 
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from outrage, aud to whom he had 
devoted his heart. Great grief! Next 
comes a pretty page from Marguerite 
de Valois, and he is led away to her 
chateau blindfolded. This makes the 
first act. ‘The music is fine, but cer- 
tainly not of a pure and high order. 
Meyerbeer has borrowed a little from 


himself. It would haye been wiser 
to steal from greater men. The 


second act introduces Marguerite de 
Valois. Chére Marguerite, how I 
loye you! though I know you ought 
to have been a Magdalene, so gentle 
were you and so wood ; ; and you had 
your excuse, if example may be ex- 
cuse, in all around you. You sinned 
in the lady’s point of honour; but, 
nevertheless, you were infinitely su- 
perior in all that can exalt humanity 
to any body of a rank approximating 


to your own. Your mother was a 
greater fiend than the most exag- 
gerated fiction could embody. Your 


brothers, under especial phases of 
baseness, were all most base, each in 
his own particular, all being at the 
same time most false and cruel. The 
only point that can possibly be urged 
in favour of the Bourbons, is that 
which Sterne has put,—* The Bour- 
bons are not a cruel race;” which, 
being properly interpreted, means, 
we of France cannot consider them 
cruel after our experience of the 
house of Valois. ‘They had not the 
energy of being actively cruel. Your 
husband, poor Marguerite, the first 
on the throne, was perhaps, if we 
regard him as he really was, person- 
ally one of the most debauched, and 
politically the foulest of traitors. 7 
was 2 traitor to his friends and 
his God, and he justly died the des ith 
of a traitor by the appropriate hand 
of a Jesuit. But you, fair Margaret, 
were, as I have said, good, and gentle, 
and gencrous, and accomplished, and 
beautiful. But generosity was the 
virtue, as cruelty the vice, of your 
house, and you had no touch of the 
cruelty. 


She excelled, too, all the ladies of 
Don John of 


Europe in dancing. 
Austria, when governor of the Low 
Countries, rode from Brussels 
to Paris (incoguiiv) to see her dance 
at a public ball. Meyerbeer has ad- 
mirably expressed the light and shade 
of Margaret's character, 
in his music. She is the divinity 
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of the second act, and a most en- 
chanting one she is. Demoiselle 
Lutzer was the representative ; and, 
like the original, was petite mignonn 
agacante coquette. She had some 
sweet melodies to sing, and these she 
executed with infinite facility and 
exquisite finish. She seemed to smile 
away the most difficult passages with 
a sort of pretty playful scorn. Mar- 
garet sports for a moment with the 
admiration she could not fail to ex- 
cite in the breast of the young Hu- 
guenot; but generously “determines 
upon uniting him with Valentine, 
the daughter of Saint Bris. ‘This 
marriage (like Margaret’s own, in 
fact, to Henry) was hoped to lead to 
a settlement of the feud between the 
rival factions. 

But Valentine is the lady 1x 
Nangis has rescued, the lady he had 
seen in the cabinet of Nevers, and 
believing her to be as unchaste as 
the generality of court ladies in that 
day, he indignantly rejects her. The 
third act brings us to Paris. ‘This 
as a work of science, originality, and 
talent, is the finest in the opera. We 
have infinite variety of composition, 
and each style is well brought out 
by the contrast with another. A 
battle-song which the leader sings, 
accompanied by a chorus of Hugue- 
not soldiers, imitating with their 
voices the roll of the drum, is very 
tine and effective. ‘Then there are in 
a different strain, the choruses of 
pilgrims and students. ‘The founda- 
tion of the music generally sung by 


=’ 


the Huguenots is the . melody of Lu- 
ther’s hymn, * L/n ferter Burg ist 
mser Gott,’ thundered out by (rus- 


avus Adolphus and his followers in 
the face of the enemy on the great 
day of Lutzen. in the fourth act 
ve have the conspiracy for the mas- 
sacre of the Protestants. The cho- 
ruses throughout this whole scene, in 
which commanders of the order of 
St. John are introduced into the 
company of the popish conspirators 
are of suxpassing vigour and thrilling 
effect. ‘The conclusion is at once re- 
volting and ridiculous, and no powers 
of scenery or grouping could make it 
othe ‘The s 
the opera was unequivocal, and the 
most enthusiastic applause rewarded 
the exertions of the principal per- 
formers. 


“WiSC, success, however, 0 





